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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA.* 


PART I. 


“ T shiver, Spirit fierce and 


bold, 


At thought of what I now behold.”"— Wordsworth at the Grave of Burns. 


It must he with a strange and almost painful mix- | From the fragments of the correspondente pub- 


ture of awe and curiosity, reverence and apprehen- | 
sion, that those admirers of Burns who are conver- 
sant with his private history, will venture to open a 
volume which reveals what has been a mystery for 
the last half century ; and which remained the last 
to be unveiled; connected with that man who, what- 
ever were his errors, must ever hold the first plaee 
in the poetic literature as in the national heart of 
Scotland. They have not studied nor compre- 
hended aright the mingled elements of one of the 
noblest natures ever shrouded in the garb of frail 
mortality who can separate the Man from the Poet. 
His whole life speaketh. Burns and his poems 
are “ one and indivisible” ; and to lower the one 
is to impair the brightness and charm of the other. 
{t was imagined that tlie world had already heard 
the vety worst that could be told of him; and often 
much more than the worst, if truth be tested 
either by profound and humble self-knowledge, or by 
enlightened conscience :—And nowagain, his inmost 
life is fully laid bare, and the most pharisaical pre- 
tender or over-strained moralist challenged to an- 
other scrutiny. But in the spirit of the divine words, 
“ Let him that is without sin among you throw the 
first stone.” This is, perhaps, stating the case too 
gravely. But for two generations there had been 
whisperings and mutterings about this mysterious, 
if not sinful correspondence, a part of which had been 
surreptitiously published forty years since, and im- 
mediately suppressed ; and detached fragments of it 
had powerfully whetted curiosity. There was, 
besides, something extremely piquant in imagi- 
ning of that stalwart Ploughman, with his glow- 
ing eyes and sincere and earnest soul ; that man 


| 
j 
! 
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lished, Allan Cunningham inferred that there was 
no depth of passion, no serious feeling on the side of 
Burns. And to conceive of the author of that one 
stanza in the Cotter’s Saturday Night, beginning, 
“If Heaven one draught of heaverily pleasure spare,” 


and of hundreds of love-songs, the thrilling tender- 
ness, and passionate warmth of which are not su*- 
passed by their delicacy and purity—to conceive 
of him as the pursuer of a vulgar bonne fortune—of 
a frivolous passing intrigue in which the heset 
had no share, was as humiliating as painful. Hap- 
pily the fully published correspondence banishes 
every apprehension of this sort. There is, indeed, 
something to blame, and much to regret, bué 
nothing nearly so bad as was imagined. The repu- 
tation of Burns would certainly not have been 
lessened although the correspondence had been at- 
together suppressed. Yet he can sustain and sur- 
mount the shock of the worst of these revelations ; 
and if the character of Clarinda is vindicated— 
the avowed object of her grandson, in the publi- 
cation of these Letters—Burns is not condemfied: 
As to whether or not the object of that gentleman is 
gained, there will be a great diversity of opinion. 
Our own impression on opening the book was, 
that the whole was a very foolish and equivocal 
affair ; but as it proceeds, and the mutual feelings 
of the parties deepen into something like genuine 
tenderness, and close in mellowed kindness and 
truly “friendly feelings,” it assumes a more re- 
spectable character ; and Clarinda, in particular, 
appears much more worthy of the attachment of a 
sensible man of genius at the close than at the com- 
mencement of the correspondence. Though the 








of indomitable pride and burning passions, philan- 
dering underthe gentle appellation of Sylvander, with 
some romantic Edinburgh dame yclept Clarinda ; 
while some even of those who reverenced and all but | 
worshipped the memory of the Poet and the Man, | 
were apprehensive that Burns, in thisidle and foolish 
correspondence, might perhaps appear not alone 
“ Misled by Fancy’s meteor ray, 
By Passion driven” — 
bat asa deliberate, if not cold-blooded seducer. 





* The Co ndence between Burns aud Clarinda. With 
a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Lehose, (Clarinda.) Arranged and 
Edited by her Grandson, W. C. M‘Lehose. Post octavo, pP- 


— 


| lady is the avowed subject of the book, we presume 


that all the world, in common with ourselves, will 
think mainly of Burns in perusing it. It reveals 
an entanglement into which the inflammable bard 


_was led by an indiscreet, but attractive woman, 


laced in a situation which must have ly 
interested the sympathies of a man whose pity 
and tenderness were as excitable as his pas- 
sions. It may be deemed paradoxical, if not worse, 
to say, that if the attachment of Burns to this lady 
had been deeper-rooted, more ardent and impas- 
sioned, he would, with the high and romantic order 
of min re readily have found both sympathy 





297, Edinburgh: Tait ; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; 
and Dublin: John Cumming. 
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‘and forgiveness. But there was, at least at the 
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750 CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 
commencement of the correspondence, a good deal of | During his first visit to Edinburgh, Burns knew forg 
affectation, and of the mock-heroic on the part of | nothing of Mrs. M‘Lehose, alias Clarinda. When fron 
him who was essentially the most sincere of men. | he went back to Ayrshire, now a “ famous man” é 
Burns was still a young man, and always rather | in the eyes of his former friends, with the most fe ! 
boastful of his warm devotion to the sex; and it was | dazzling, if vague prospects, he had neither seen puni 
necessary, the plungeonce made, gallantly to support | nor heard of her, though all the world of Edin- brea 
the part of Syleander with a volunteer Clarinda, | burgh had rung with him. Many of his letters a gr 
of whose admiration any young man would likely | and poems, but above all, his exquisite Lament, is to 
have been vain, whatever might have been his sober | bear testimony to the fervency and constancy of dear 
opinion of his romantic admirer. A lady, a warm | his first fondness for “Bonnie Jean,” and to Jean 
admirer of the poet, who had seen some of the | the agony which her weakness, or improper sub- Th 
Letters surreptitiously published long ago and | mission to tyrannical paternal authority, which he tion 
immediately suppressed, in half questioning their | felt as heartlessness and faithlessness, caused mon’ 
authenticity, is reported to have said, “If Burns | him. It was not, in this case, the mere separation asa 
had been in love with me, he would not have ad- | of two fond, young, innocent lovers, by the pru- burg 
dressed to me letters like these.’ There was | dence of friends; but those whom God had joined ment 
ctuth as well as proper self-respect in the female | together were forcibly disunited,—the wife con- and | 
criticism. Neither would he have addressed many | senting, or seeming to consent. But a year most time 
parts of these high-flown, hyperbolical epistles to | memorable in the history of Burns had rolled by ; heart 
Highland Mary or Jean Armour,—indeed, in their | and he was now a richer and wiser, if not a better impr 
case the supposition isabsurd ; but neitherto Marga- | man. He had also seen other pliases of woman- lated 
ret Chalmers, Charlotte Hamilton, nor to any one of | hood than those which his native rustic society hy M 
theaccomplished young women with whomhe corre- | presented ; and though it might, in some degree, to A: 
sponded, would he have addressed them. There was | be true of him in many of his flames, “ out of Moss 
but one Clarinda; and the correspondence with her | sight, out of mind,” the impression left on his Jean, 
has at least the merit of showing another phaseof his | heart by her whom he had once fondly regarded be on 
mind. The letters of Burns to women are among | as his wife might have been weakened, but cer- John 
the finest of his compositions; true, confiding, natu- | tainly was not eradicated when he went back to the x 
ral, sensible, nay refined. What a precious trea- | Mauchline. Yet, after what had passed, he could her I 
sure his genuine letters to any woman lhe really | not seriously have entertained any idea of renewing was ( 
loved, must have been!—but, so far as we yet | the intercourse. How much of heart and natural hand\ 
know, none such exist. His real love-passages | character are seen in his exclamations to his con- all hi: 
were generally by “word-of-mouth ;” and we have, | fidential correspondents about the conduct of Jean renew 
instead, his flighty and exaggerated epistles to | at the miserable period when it seemed doubly to be, 
Clarinda, interspersed with many fine thoughts | ungenerous to break with him! To one friend exact] 
and beautiful sentiments, that may, however, oc- | whom he respected, he writes :—‘ Would you be- da cor 
casionally be found in his common-place books. | lieve it? Though I had not a hope nor even a tneens 
There are also bold and strange passages in these | wish to make her mine, after her conduct; yet Burns 
letters, which the daring rustic never durst | when he [Mr. Aitken] told me the names were refuge 
have addressed to the humblest woman who, | all out of the paper, my heart died within me, aware 
though devoted to him with her whole soul, while | and he cut my veins with the news. Perdition at all 
respecting herself, tacitly taught him to respect | seize her falsehood!” This paper is imagined to penwe 
while he loved her. Something, in reference to | have been a mutual acknowledgment of a mar- D  appriz 
Clarinda, is said about that great scapegoat the | riage signed by both parties. ‘To another corre- > was at 
manners of the age. But genuine delicacy, the | spondent he says :—“ Poor Armour is come back 1) which 
exquisite sense of propriety—we mean not the | to Mauchline, [after her confinement; | and I went | both b 
prudish counterfeit—are ever much more connected | to call on her, and her mother forbade me the | burgh, 
with individual character than existing manners | house ; nor did she herself express much sorrow a tardy j 
or education. Delicacy is an intuitive quality,—na- | for what she had done. I have already appeared z terly h 
tive-born with the man or woman; not easily to | publicly in church, I do this to get a certifi- ® bruise 
be unlearnt, never to be taught. | cate as a bachelor.” Toa third friend he says :— Burns 
But our remarks on this singular Correspon- | * Poor, ill-advised, ungrateful Armour came home tea~pai 
dence, commencing in vanity and idle gallantry, | on Friday last. You have heard all the particu- who, tl 
but ending far better than might reasonably have | lars of that affair ; and a black affair it is. What lady, \ 
been anticipated, cannot be understood without | she thinks of her conduct now, I don’t know. One M‘Leh, 
some preliminary explanation. All the world | thing I know, she has made me completely miser: the Po 
knows under what circumstances the Poet came | able. Never man loved, or rather adored a a dash 
to Edinburgh in 1786, where he remained the | woman more than I did her ; and to confess a first m 
greater part of a year, printing his poems, and | truth between you and me, I do still love her to Mrs. M 
sustaining, with the characteristic good sense and | distraction after all: though I won't tell her so, Burns 
self-knowledge which, as much as high genius, | though I were to see her, which I don’t want to acceptii 
distinguished him, the part of a very wonderful | do. My poor, dear, unfortunate Jean! how happy ina m 
Lion. Itisalso known, that previous to this time, | have I been in thy arms! It is not the losing her poetica 
his connexion with his future wife, Jean Armour, | that makes me so unhappy, but for her sake I poets a 
had been harshly terminated by the unjustifiable | feel most severely : I foresee she is on the road b, of the 
severity of her father and her own weakness, !I am afraid, eternal ruin. May Almighty God great p 











forgive her ingratitude and perjury to me, as I 
from my very soul forgive her; and may his 

é@ be with her, and bless her in all her future 
Fe { I have no nearer idea of the place of eternal 
punishment than what I have felt in my own 
breast on her account, . . . . And now for 
agrand cure. The ship is on her way home that 
is to take me out to Jamaica; and then farewell, 
dear old Scotland! and farewell, dear ungrateful 
Jean! for never will I see you more!” 

There were here the force and sincerity of an affec- 
tion not soon to be obliterated. But before many 
months elapsed, the change came. Burns, certificated 
as a bachelor by “Daddy Auld,” was living in Edin- 
burgh, caressed by lords and ladies, and for the mo- 
ment the most famous peasant man in all Scotland ; 
and the image of “ dear ungrateful Jean ” for the 
time laid half to sleep, in that large and burning 
heart, capable of receiving all strong and noble 
impressions, and of parting with none. It is re- 
lated by one of his many biographers—we think 
hy Mr. Robert Chambers—that after he returned 
to Ayrshire, and had been for some time at 
Mossgiel, and in the neighbourhood of “ Bonny 
Jean,” without desiring to see her, he chanced to 
be one day drinking with some “ social billies” in 
John Dow’s inn in Mauchline, which was close to 
the residence of Jean’s father, and encountered 
her by chance in the court behind the inn, and 
was (like, we imagine, Heloise on the sight of the 
handwriting of Abelard) immediately inflamed with 


all his former passion. Their stolen interviews were | 
renewed, Jean again found herself “as ladies wish | 


to be, &c.;” and towards the end of the year, and 
exactly when the Poet's correspondence with Clarin- 
a commenced, she was turned out of doors by her 
incensed parents. She went to Ardrossan, where 
Burns, we learn from his letters, had provided a 
refuge for her. 
aware of her condition before he left Ayrshire ; or, 
at all events, though Jean may have been no great 
penwoman like Clarinda, some friend must have 
apprized him of her destitution and misery. He 


was at this time unable to go to comfort her, to | 


which his generous heart. must have prompted him ; 


both because the main object of his coming to Edin- | 


burgh, the settlement of his accounts with his 
tardy publisher, was unaccomplished, and that lat- 
terly he was confined to his chamber by a severely 
bruised limb. 
Burns chanced to meet with Mrs. M‘Lehose at a 
tea-party in the house of his friend Miss Nimmo, 
who, though apparently a new acquaintance of the 
lady, was a very near neighbour of hers. Mrs. 
M‘Lehose had taken considerable pains to obtain 
the Poet’s acquaintance ; and there must have been 
4 dash of romance and flirtation even at their 
first meeting. A card of invitation to tea with 
Mrs. M‘Lehose followed ; and the first note from 
Burns which we see in the Correspondence, is one 
accepting the invitation ; and his second, written 
ina more gallant vein, and with a touch of his 
poetical calling, and the stilted style which young 
poets are bound to employ to pretty women, tells 
of the accident which deprived him of the very 
great pleasure by which he had set so much store. 


Ife must probably have been | 


A few days before this accident, | 
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| We do not see that Miss Nimmo had been included 
in this invitation. Mrs. M‘Lehose immediately 
replied, with eager sympathy for the Bard's mis- 
fortune; and the brisk correspondence had reach- 
ed a pretty high temperature before the parties 
had ever met, save at that fatal tea-drinking, where 
the mischievous sylphs, unseen, presided. It is, in- 
deed, problematic if they ever once met in daylight. 
Clarinda must at this time have considered 
Burns a free, not merely an unmarried, but @ 
disengaged man ; and he knew that she was “an 
ill-married lady ;” a woman worse than widowed, 
and nothing more. Clarinda’s maiden name was 
| Agnes Craig. She was the daughter of a surgeon in 
| Glasgow, and very respectably connected. At the 
age of ten she lost her mother ; and, when barely 
thirteen, her elder and married sister. These were 
heavy misfortunes to a handsome and lively 
| edquettish girl; vain and wilful, though possessed 
of many engaging qualities. Her grandson, in the 
biographical notice prefixed to the Correspondence, 
alludes to the imperfect education of girls at that 
period. But it is probable that the education of 
| Agnes Craig was, at least, as good as that of her 
unknown contemporaries, Elizabeth Hamilton or 
_ Mrs. Grant of Laggan; while her social advantages 
in early life must have been much superior to 
theirs: but she eminently required, and altogether 
wanted, a mother’s gentle restraint and tender guid- 
ance ; and her subsequent misfortunes may be fully 
as much attributed to this circumstance as to her 
_ownimprudence. But it is time that we were citing 
our authority. Mr. M‘Lehose executes stern, re- 
_lentless justice upon his grandfather, in earnestly 
vindicating the character of his grandmother ; and 
we confess that the worthless progenitor richly de- 
serves unmitigated reprobation,—though it is not 
unlikely that his gay, young, coquettish wife may 
have plagued him not a little :— 
| From the death of her sister, till her marriage,she lived 
with her father ; except that, for half a year, when fifteen 
years old, she was sent to an Edinburgh boarding-school—a 
| practice apparently prevalent in those days as well as now 
—to finish that education which could not be said to have 
been properly begun, and had no solid foundation. This 
circumstance originated an acquaintance which ended 
in her marriage. Even at this early age, she was consi- 
dered one of the beauties of Glasgow, and was styled 
|“the pretty Miss Nancy.” Mr. James M*Lehose, a 
| young man of respectable connexions, and a law agent 
in that city, had been disappointed in getting introduced 
'to her; and when he learned that she was going to 
| Edinburgh, he engaged all the seats in the -coach, 
| excepting the one taken for her. At that period the 
coach took the whole day to perform the journey betaveen 
the two cities, stopping a considerable time for dinner 
on the road, which thus afforded Mr. M‘Lehose an excel- 
lent opportunity of making himself agreeable,—an op- 
portunity which he took the utmost pains to improve, 
and with great success, being possessed of an agreeable 
and attractive , and most insinuating manners. 
His deficiency of sound principle was hidden gener- 
al observation by great plausibility. After the return of 
“the pretty Miss Nancy” to Glasgow, Mr. M‘Lehose 
followed up the acquaintance thus commenced, by paying 
her the most assiduous attention, and thus succeeded in 
winning her affections. Being young and inexperienced, 
deprived of the counsels of a mother and sister, and at- 
| tached to one whom she thought possessed of every vir- 
tue, and who had shown so decided a partiality to her 
in a manner peculiarly calculated to please a romantic 
mind,—she favourably received his addresses. 
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In this she was not encouraged by her friends, who 
thought that her beauty, talents, and connexions, entitled 
her to a superior match. However, she became Mrs. 
M‘Lehose in July 1776, being then only seventeen years of 
i and her husband five years her senior. Their union, 
she always stated, was the result of disinterested aftec- 
tion on both sides, But this connexion proved the bane 
of her happiness, and the source of 2ll her misfortunes. 
Married at so early an age, before the vivacity of youth 
was passed, and, indeed, before it was fully developed, 
possessed of considerable personal attractions, a ready 
ffow of wit, a keen relish for society, in which her con- 
versational pewers fitted her to excel, and a strong love 
of admiration, she appears to have displeased her hus- 


band, because she could not at once forego those enjoy- | 


ments 60 natural to her time of life and situation. And 
ht, without any cause, seems to have conceived the most 
umworthy jealousy ; which led him to treat her with a 
severity most injudicions, and, to one of her disposition, 
productive of the worst consequences. 

She soon discovered the mistaken estimate she had 
formed of her husband’s character; and being of ahigh, 
sanguine spirit, could ill brook the unmerited bad treat- 
ment she received. To use her own words, in a state- 
ment Which she afterwards made for the advice of her 
{riends—* Only a short time had elapsed ere I perceived, 
with inexpressible regret, that our dispositions, tempers, 
and sentiments, Were so totally different, as to banish all 
hopes of happiness. Our disagreements rose to such a 
height, and my husband’s treatment was so harsh, that 
it wa thought advisable by my friends a separation 
sh@ild take place: which accordingly followed in De- 
vember, 1780.” 

_ Mrs. M‘Lehose had at this period only two children 
living—having lost her first born. A fourth was born a 
few months after this separation. Soon after this event, 


her husband took her infant children away from her, in | 


the 10pes of thereby working on her maternal feelings, 
and, forcing a reunion which she had firmly refused, being 
convinced that they could not live happily together. 


She parted with her children with extreme reluctance— | 


her father being both able and willing to maintain her 
and them; while her husband had neglected his business, 
und entered into every species of dissipation, so that he 
hecame unable to maintain his children, and they were 
distributed among his relations,—the youngest infant 


being, as soon as possible, removed from the tender care | 
of his mother, and committed to the charge of a hireling | 


nurse. He even prohibited her from seeing the children, 
to whom he knew she was devotedly attached. 


quired the utmost fortitude, on her part, to bear this 


eruel deprivation ; but, by enduring it, she rendered her | 


hueband’s cruel attempt abortive. All the children died 
young, except the late A. C. M‘Lehose, W.S. 


Immediately after the separation, she had returned to | 


her father’s house with her children, where she remained 


till his death, in the year 1782, two years afterwards. | 


He judiciously left his property to be invested in an an- 


nuity for her behoof, entirely independent of her husband, | 
and beyond his control; and feeling it unpleasant to | 


remain in the same city with her husband and his rela- 
tions, and yet in a state of alienation, Mrs. M‘Lehose, by 
the advice of her friends, removed to Edinburgh in the 
same year, 1782. 

Her husband followed her soon after, on his way to 
London, having formed an intention of going abroad. 
He solicited an interview in these terms—*“ Early to- 
morrow morning | leave this country for ever, and there- 
fore wish much to pass one quarter of an hour with you. 
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It re- | 


‘he wrote to his wife—* For my own part, I am willing 
| to forget what is past ; neither do I require any apology 
| from you: for I am heartily sorrow for those instances 
_of my bekaviour to you which caused our separation, 
| Were it possible to recall them, they should never be 
' repeated.” These feelings may have been sincere at the 
_momeut, but they had no depth or endurance. 

It would appear that, on coming to Edinburgh, 
Mrs. M‘Lehose had left her infants among her 
husband’s relations ; yet she seems to have been 
an affectionate mother. From London, whither 
hé had gone, her husband wrote her an upbraidiig 
letter, telling her, however, that he had got the 


_ prospect of employment abroad, and adding— 
 « The sooner you return to Glasgow the better, and 
| take under your care and protection those endearing 
| pledges of our once-happier days, as none of my friends 
| will have anything to do with them.” After speaking of 
| his prospects of employment, he added—* Yet still, how- 
| ever remote my residence may be from you and those 
endearing infants, God forbid that I should be so desti- 
| tute of natural affection for them, as to permit you or 
| them, in the smallest degree, to be burdensome to any of 
your friends. On the contrary, I shall at all times ob- 
serve the strictest economy, and exert inyself to the 
utiermost, so that I may be enabled to contribute to yout 
ease and happiness.” 

It will be seen in the sequel howthis fair promise was 
observed. The truth is,that as he could not prevail on 
his wife to live with him, even by depriving her of her 
children, to whom she was tenderly attached, and his re- 
lations would no lenger support him in idleness, or his 
children for his sake, their sympathy for him being 
blunted, if not deadened, by his misconduct,—he thus con- 
trived to throw the burden of them on his young wife, 
_ whose patrimonial income was very limited. Her situa- 
| tion at this trying period is thus related :—“ The income 
left me by my father being barely sufficient to board my- 
| self, 1 was now distressed how to support my three in- 
fants. With my spirits sunk in deep dejection, 1 went 
to Glasgow to see them. I found arrears due for their 
board. This I paid ; and the goodness of some worthy 
gentlemen in Glasgow procuring me a sinall annuity 
| from the writers,and one from the surgeons, | again set 
out for Edinburgh with them in August 1782; and, by 





the strictest economy, made my little income go ns faras 
possible. The deficiency was always supplied by some 
_ worthy benevolent friends, whose kindness no time cai 
erase from my grateful heart.” 

In her cousin, afterwards elevated to the bench 
by the title of Lord Craig, but then an advocate at 
‘the Scottish bar, Mrs. M‘Lehose found a steady 
and generous friend to the end of his life ; nor do 
we believe that he, at any period, was that friend 
| who aspired to be something more,—which she in- 
timates of some one in her letters to Burns,—and 
whose tenderness she could not return, Let us now 
see what were the tastes and habits of the ill-mar- 
ried wife. They were those of no commonplace 
_ woman of sixty years since; and though traced by 
what must be, and perhaps ought to be, a partial 
"pen, the description must be substantially correct. 
_ Her “ cultivation of the muses” would be esteemed 
a small affair nowadays; but a woman at that 


Upon my word of honour, my dearest Nancy, it is the | period, of the middle rank, who wrote lines begin- 
last night aq pe nA aa oa ng have ¥ Neg yoo eon = ning with capital letters,and with rhymes taggee to 
seeing me in this world. 1is appeal she refused for . icv. Yet Burns 
the following reasons : —“ I consulted my friends: they | the end of them, was ~— m prodigy daty ated 
advised me against seeing him ; and as I thought it could | When he got up raptures—as In yt of 
be productive of no good, I declined the interview.” | both as a gallant and a poet—over the verses : 
The treatment she received from her husband while living | Clarinda, must sometimes have gone, as he says 
with him, must have been bad indeed, to make one of her | somewhere of another lady’s verses, “agonizing 


over the belly of his conscience.” He must then 


forgiving disposition so unyielding ; and he seems to | 
have been not altogether insensible to his misconduct : | 


' , ‘ : — , g 
fur, tivo yeats later, aud just previeus to going abroad, | have known that /fardyknute, und the Flowers 
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the Forest, and probably Auld Robin Gray, were | Edinburgh,—it being alleged that, with thewarmest 


each the compositions of natives of Scotland with- 


out beards. 

During Mrs. M‘Lehose’s early residence in Edin- 
burgh, when she had not joined that social circle of 
which she soon became an ornament, she devoted much 
time and attention to remedying the defects of her early 
education. She improved her taste by the study of the 
best English authors, and became proficient in English 
composition. Possessed of a most retentive memory, 
she often quoted aptly from those authors, both in con- 
yersation and in her correspondence, which afterwards 
became extensive, and in which she excelled. It is to 
be regretted that so little of that correspondence has 

een preserved ; but Mrs. M‘Lehose having survived 
nearly all the friends of her early life, applications made 
in quarters where it was supposed her letters might have 
been preserved, have been unsuccessful. 

It was at this period, also, that Mrs. M‘Lehose began 
cultivating the Muses. She produced many short poeti- 
cal effusions, a few of which have been preserved, and are 
inserted in this volume. 


In the rearing and education of her children she took | 


great delight; and the society of the many friends she 
acquired yielded her constant enjoyment for a long series 
of years. 

In another place we are told that Mrs. M‘Lehose 


was, for forty years, in company five days (or 
nights) a-week out of the seven; and felt the change 
of habits which the death of her friends and her 
own old age occasioned, as a great privation. But 
before she went so much abroad, it is probable 
that her children were either dead, or that the sole 
survivor, the father of her biographer, was grown 
beyond the need of her care. Edinburgh ladies of the 
middle rank were, in those times, nearly tied down 
to the everlasting tea-table. As yet all sorts of 
lectures and religious meetings, and tract-distribut- 
ing, and money-gathering recreations, were un- 
known among them. This change of manners, 
whatever its passing effects may be, is silently 
working a beneficial and great change in the so- 
cial position of the women in Scotland, Called upon 
at a great crisis to assist and coéperate with their 
spiritual masters in working out certain favourite 


ohjects, they onght surely to follow the example | 
and we have the sentiments recorded by both par- 


of the Irish Volunteers, and not ground their 


j 


regard for the souls of pretty women, his devotees, 
he united no less tendresse for their persons. We 
have no intention to revert to this stale gossip, 


/save as it illustrates the character of the conver- 


| 








arms till they have obtained something for them- | 


selves and their sex. 
Mrs. M‘Lehose had been, for five years, living in 
Edinburgh in the way described, when Burns was 


suddenly heard of,—the theme of every tea-table, as | 


well as the welcome guest of many of what are 
called “the best houses.” His fashionable vogue was, 
however, on the wane before she, on his second and 
diminished appearance as a Lion, became acquainted 


with him; though it was apparently fashion that | 


drew her towards him, fond as she was of poetry. 
In the early period of their acquaintance, though 
she must have had knowledge of some of his most 
popular pieces, she had not even read his poems ; 
for she tells him in one letter, “I have your 
poems in loan just now. I’ve read them many 
times ; and with new pleasure. Some time I will 
give you my opinion of them severally.” 

Clarinda, besides being a wit and a poetess, was 
“decidedly pious ;” and she appears to have been, 
at this time, under the spiritual direction of a Mr, 
pr Dr. Kemp, who, long afterwards, occasioned a ter- 
rible half-stifled esclandre in the religious circles of 





ter, to what are called evangelical principles, of the 
lady, who, in her turn, was ambitious of turning 
Robert Burns from infidelity or scepticism—though 
he never was either infidel or sceptic—to high Cal- 
vinism. 

We have said that not homage to illustrious 
genius, but something very like sheer vanity—the 
desire of a lady who made verses, to become ac- 
quainted with a poet so much courted and distin- 
guished in high society—seems to us to have been 
Mrs. M‘Lehose’s original motive for wishing to 
know, and to charm Burns. But no means had 
been found to gratify this not unnatural ambition, 
until she got acquainted with her neighbour Miss 
Nimmo. This lady seems to have been a weak, 
simple-minded, kind-hearted spinster, familiar in 
one respectable circle in which the t was 
highly valued, and which included the family of 
Mr. Crawfurd Tait, and the poet’s correspondent, 
Miss Margaret Chalmers. Poor Miss Nimmo, 
evidently a new friend, seems soon to have taken 
alarm at the dilemma in which she had placed 
herself by her rash introduction, and the vehement 
sentimental flirtation that had its origin at her 
decorous tea-table. When evil tongues grew busy 
with the name of Clarinda, she seems to have 
dropped the acquaintance ; and Burns admimisters 
consolation for the loss of her friendship, more 
haughty than. reasonable. But lest our love and 
reverence for the Man, with all his failings, should 
be thought to betray us into injustice to the lady, 
we shall let our authority, Mr. M‘Lehose, relate 
the exact circumstances in which this Platonic 
attachment originated. 

Towards the end‘of the year 1787, Robert Burns was 


introduced to Mrs. M‘Lehose, in the house of a mutual 
friend, Miss Nimmo. They spent the evening together ; 


ties of the impressions reciprocally produced. The poet 
declared, in one of his letters to her, “Of all God’s crea- 
tures I ever could approach in the beaten way of friend- 
ship, you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, the 
most permanent impression.” While she wrote :—* Miss 
Nimmo can tell you how earnestly I had long pressed 
her to make us acquainted. I had a presentiment that 
we would derive pleasure fromthe society of each other.” 
The poet was at this time preparing to depart from 
Edinburgh ; and, under these circumstances, could onl 
regret that he had not possessed the opportunity of cul- 
tivating the lady’s acquaintance earlier ; but a severe 
accident, which happened a day or two later, when he 
was engaged to spend the evening with her, delayed his 
departure for some time, and led to a correspondence, in 
which Mrs. M‘Lehose fancifully adopted the name of 
“Clarinda,” and Burns followed up the idea by signing 
“Sylvander.” As soon as he recovered from his acci- 
dent, the poet visited the lady, and they enjoyed much 
of each other’s society for several months, till he left 
Edinburgh. They met only once afterwards, in the year 
1791,—but oceasionally corresponded till within a short 
period of his death. 

Dates are often plaguy and perplexing things ; 
and we have felt it so, in comparing those of the 
letters of urns to his other friends, with those 
to Clarinda, We know how Jean Armour was 
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situated at this time, and her claims upon the gene- 
rosity and kindness of Burns; and yet, not long be- 
fore, he had avowed ardent admiration, and, accord- 
ing to the not improbable hypothesis of Allan Cun- 
ningham, experienced a much warmer sentiment 
for Charlotte Hamilton, which it only required a 
little encouragement from the “ Fairest Maid on 
Devon’s banks,” to foster into a permanent at- 
tachment. Fortunately for all parties, if this 
were the fact, that encouragement was not given. 
She, perhaps, from the first preferred his compan- 
ion Adair, to whom she was subsequently mar- 
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refused the solicitations of Mr. Syme, one of Burns’ 
voluntary executors, to let them appear in the Life 
that was then to be written by Dr. Currie: but she 
offered to make extracts herself; of which, however, 
Dr. Currie, it appears, has thought it best not to 
avail himself. And he was right. The time, if it 
be come now, was not then come ; and the memory 
of the Bard had to contend with sufficient obloquy 
without this delicate affair.* Mrs. M‘Lehose again, 
in 1834, refused these Letters to Allan Cunningham, 
when he, in very flattering terms, begged for them 
as an unique ornament to his edition of the works 





ried ; nor do we imagine that Burns was so far 
entangled, as to have felt deep despair at the disap- 
pointment of hopes that could only have been 
transitory. Although there had been no “ Bonnie 
Jean” in existence, with, alas! 


“ Her girdle all too jimp,” 


Burns, without settled prospects, or visible means 
of supporting “ genteel” life, was in no condition 
to pay serious addresses to Miss Hamilton, even 
with all the proud consciousness of that genius on 
which Fame had now set her golden stamp. 

“ There is,” says Allan Cunningham, “ no posi- 
tive evidence that he paid his addresses to the 
‘ Fairest Maid on Devon's banks;’? but he did 
much to render himself acceptable to her; and, 
in an oblique way of making his approach, he 
strove, and not without success, to merit the good 
opinion of her companion, Margaret Chalmers. 
- - + « Ican give but an imperfect account of 
the progress of the poet’s passion: for some twelve 
or thirteen of his most carefully-written and gently- 
expressed letters, were, in an evil hour, thrown 
into the fire by Charlotte Hamilton; and all the 
record we have, is his songs, and what is contained 
in his correspondence with Margaret Chalmers.” 

This record seems to have been preserved in his 
own foul copies of letters, or in scraps and memo- 
randums. It would be curious to know at what 
time Miss Hamilton threw the letters either indig- 
nantly or contemptuously into the fire. Whether 
it was when Miss Nimmo’s and the Edinburgh 
gossip about Clarinda first reached the ears of the 
offended beauty ; or at the after-period, when Cla- 
rinda herself branded the faithless bard with the 
name of “ villain,” because he had, like an honest 


man, made poor Jean Armour an honest woman. | 


Clarinda, however, had the good taste not to destroy 
his letters, ill as, we apprehend, they atone for 
the loss of those addressed to the Heloise and 
Clara at Harvieston. Rousseau, when the elo- 
quent series of letters which, during the pa- 
roxysms of his grand passion, he had addressed 
to the object of it—a lady who was the wife of one 
man and the mistress of another—were demanded 
back, and averred to be destroyed, exclaims, that 
no woman who had inspired such a passion could, 
by any possibility, destroy the proofs of its exis- 
tenee. But this isman’s vanity. Eloquent proofs of 
the passion or of the genius of Burns were destroyed, 
and by a woman who had no reason to be ashamed of 
the correspondence ; and those Clarinda held were 
faithfully preserved to see the light after many days. 
She would never consent to their publication ; she 


of Burns. Still she could not destroy them, 
| When the first of the series was written, Burns 
had been chilled, if not repelled, by Charlotte 
_ Hamilton ; and he must also have been distracted, 
though not clear or fixed in his future views, as to 
“darling Jean.” His inflammable heart was, 
| therefore, at this critical period, without any osten- 
sible tenant ; or any secondary vccupant to form 
the resting-place of roving Fancy, or the vantage- 
ground from which Imagination might wing her 
flights. ‘“ Highland Mary” lived in hallowed me- 
mory ; “ Bonnie Jean,” in tangible and warm pre- 
sence ; but even a married Poet, Burns says—and he 
should know—must have a mistress: and here was 
the repelled heart of a Poet ready to be caught at 
the rebound. At this time we find him writing 
Miss Chalmers—*“ My rhetoric seems quite to have 
lost its effect on the lovely half of mankind, I 
have seen the day !—but that is a tale of other 
years. In my conscience, I believe that my heart 
has been so often on fire that it is absolutely vitri- 
fied.” —But the day was not yet wholly gone by. As 
the cold or haughty Charlotte Hamilton sunk below 
the horizon, that other sun of her sex, “‘ charming 
Clarinda,” arose, 

Burns was at this time in wretched spirits. The 
recollection of Jean Armour must have been 
fraught with regret and remorse. He had been 
annoyed and worn-out by the dilatoriness or 
avarice of Creech; and he felt himself in a false 
position with the aristocratic world. He had all 
along understood this; but now he felt it in the 
wretched collapse that must ever follow the high ex- 
citement of every species of Jionizing, even when the 
noble animal has the robust strength and ferocious 
pride of Ropert Burns. His soul at this time, in 
his own expressive language to Margaret Chalmers, 
“longed for a resting-place in her wanderings 
through the weary, thorny wilderness of this 
world! God knows,” he says, “I am_ ill-fitted 
| for the struggle.”—There was no affectation here. 
He had, when a poor lad at Irvine, trying to dress 
flax for his daily bread, said the same thing to his 
“ honoured” father. Then again he would rally, 
and tell Charlotte’s friend, who he felt understood 
and valued him, “I glory in being a poet,— 
want to be thought a wise man. I would fain be 
generous; and I desire to be rich. After all, | 
fear I am a lost subject. Some folks hae a hantle 





Se DP 


* There is a series of Love-Letters by Burns, addressed to 
some anonymous E., about whom all his biographers puzzle 
themselves. It is singular that they do not perceive that these 
epistles are mere exercises in composition, or the commence 
ment of a sort of serious novel in Letters, 
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o’ fauts, but I am a ne’er-do-weel.” . . . . 
“Tam under the care of a surgeon, with a bruised 
limb extended on a cushion ; and the tints of my 
mind vying with the livid horror preceding a mid- 
night thunder-storm.” .... . “Ihave 
taken tooth and nail to the Bible. It is really 
a glorious book... I would give my best song 
to my worst enemy, I mean the making of it, to 
have you and Charlotte by me. You are angelic 
creatures, and could pour oil and wine into my 
wounded spirit.” 

But this might not be ; and Clarinda was near at 
hand, to pour in the oil and wine, a most willing, and 
not ungentle ministering spirit. AllanCunningham 
was, however, mistaken in supposing that she stood 
by his couch, soothing him by her presence, or ani- 
mating him by her wit: for Burns was, at this 
time, residing in the house of his friend, Mr, 
Cruickshank, of the High School; and there was 
a Mrs. Cruickshank, too; and though Clarinda 
volunteered to pay him a visit of condolence, he 
was under the cruel necessity of reminding her 
of “ cursed etiquette.” But it is more than time 
that we were arrived at that correspondence in 
which, as we have already said, vanity, the desire 
of making the acquaintance of a poet, ora Lion in 
high vogue, and a considerable spice of natural 
coquetry and love of admiration, seem to have 
been the originating motives with the lady ; and 
with the lover, (7) gallantry, courtesy, a little 
leaven of vanity, sheer idleness, a troubled and dis- 
tracted mind, and some of that pride of epistolary 
eloquence which distinguishes all his early letters 
of the ceremonial kind, and affords the only trace 
of affectation to be found in his voluminous writ- 
ings. Among his affectations he never affected 
Platonics: he declared himself Anti-Platonic. 
He was no more capable of wilfully misleading 
any woman, than of hoodwinking the clear and 
manly understanding which God had given him. 

Mr. M‘Lehose says of the period of his grand- 
mother’s first intercourse with Burns— 

The first edition of his poems, published in Edinburgh, 
had been eminently successful,—producing considerable 
fame, and an amount of funds which, compared with his 
previous circumstances, must have seemed riches. He 
had been also introduéed to circles of talent and acquire- 
ments, rank and fashion, which, in his original situation, 
he never could have hoped to see. But such unequal 
intercourse necessarily exposes the inferior to occasional 
caprice. Burns had sonie experience of this; and, as he 
always had a particular jealousy of people richer or higher 
than himself, he must have felt deeply mortified. 


Again, with his ardent temperament, he could not but 
fall in love with some of the elegant young ladies he met 


with in these circles; and comparing their cultivated | 


charms with those of his former loves, he seems to have 
felt a desire to possess one for a wife; but his inferior 
rank, unsettled circumstances, and, ‘above all, his equi- 
vocal “ certificate as a bachelor,” presented an unsur- 
mountable barrier. It is evident, that at this time he 


- considered himself free of all legal and moral obligation 


to Jean Armour ; regarding the burning of her marriage 
lines, and her acquiescence in their destruction, as re- 
leasing | him from the responsibility of wedlock, though 
wet felt “a miserable blank in his heart with the want of 
er.’ 

Thus circumstanced, Burns made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. M‘Lehose ; and is it to be wondered at, that he 
found great delight i in the society of a lady of her talents 
and great viyacity,—well-read and fond of poetry, ro- 
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mantic, and a “ bit of an enthusiast,” warm in her feel- 
ings and attachments,—who immediately and keenly 
sympathized with him or, is it a matter of surprise, that 
he felt, and sometimes expressed hopes that were wild 
and visionary ! 

Mrs. M‘Lehose was at this period a young married 
woman whose husband was abroad; but, owing to his 
unmerited bad treatment of her, a separation had taken 
place several years before. She was gifted with ardent 
affections, and feelings capable of the most devoted at- 
tachment,—in the prime of life,—not possessed of the 
“ dear charities of brother, sister, parent:” for “ I have 
none of these,” she writes, “ and belong to nobody.” 
How deeply she felt the loneliness of her situation appears 
from what she writes in another letter :—* At this season, 
[New Year,] when others are joyous, I am the reverse. 
I have no near relations; and while others are with 
their friends, I sit alone, musing upon several of mine, 
with whom I used to be, now gone to the land of forget- 
fulness.” 

Thus as it were desolate, and feeling that “her heart, 
her fondest wishes, could not be placed on him who 
ought to have had them, but whose conduct had justly 
forfeited them,”’—it was very natural, though not very 
prudent, that she had long “ sought for a male friend 

. «+ Who could love me with tenderness—yet un- 
mixed with selfishness ; who could be my friend, com- 
panion, protector ! and who would die sooner than injure 
me 


This friend she now found. “I sought, but I sought 
in vain. Heaven has, I hope, sent me this blessing in 
my Sylvander.” 

Though the friends of Mrs. M‘Lehose’s husband con- 
demned his conduct, and had suffered severely from it 
themselves, yet they, in some degree, espoused his cause ; 
and no doubt were ready to listen to any whisper of 
slander against her. Her temperament, naturally too 
sensitive, led her to be extremely timid and cautious. 

Now, we see no evidence whatever of timidity, 
but of something more like the reverse ; nor yet of 
caution, save what was required to avoid the con- 
sequences of conduct somewhat indiscreet. Mr, 


M‘Lehose proceeds— 

Mrs. M‘Lehose was, in several respects, a ready mark 
for the ill-natured observations of the envious and cen- 
sorious,—being a wit and a beauty, and having “an 
inveterate turn for social pleasure.” When she indulged 
this turn, she admits that her vivacity often carried her 
too far. “If you saw me in a merry party, you would 
suppose me only an enthusiast in fun ; but I now avoid 
such parties. My spirits are sunk for days after; and, 
what is worse, there are sometimes dull or malicious 
souls who censure me loudly for what their sluggish 
natures cannot comprehend. Were I possessed of an 
independent fortune, I would scorn their pitiful remarks; 
but everything in my situation renders prudence neces- 
sary.” 

When Barns visited Mrs. M‘Lehose, she lived in a 
court at the back of General’s Entry, Potter-row, a nar- 
row street into which this entry forms a passage A 
small circular stair leads to the different floors, on the 
first of which she lived. The rooms are small and low- 
roofed, with windows of less size than many modern 
panes of glass. 

In the year 1787, the building of the New Town of 
Edinburgh was not far advanced, and the good people 
were not accustomed to wide, airy streets; nor did they 
generally occupy spacious rooms, with abundance of the 
light of heaven. They were content to live in alleys and 
courts, or, at best, in narrow streets; and were satisfied 
with small rooms, with diminutive windows, which did 
not afford a sufficiency of daylight. When people lived 
in such close neighbourhood, they had much better o 
portunities than are afforded in the present day of wetek- 
ing the movements of their neighbours ; opportunities 
which, it has been wickedly asserted, they were not slow 
to improve. To this they may have been so far incited 
by the deficiency of daylight ; the very obscurity, per- 
haps, lending a charm to prying curiosity, 
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{n Clarinda’s letter to Sylvander, of the 16th January, 
there is an amusing instance of her anxiety to avoid this 
disagreeable sort of observation :—* Either to-morrow 
or Friday I shall be happy to see your * * * I 
hope you'll come a-foot, even though you take a chair 
home. A chair is so uncommon a thing in our neighbour- 
hood, it is apt to raise speculation; but they are all 
asleep by ten.” It is not to be doubted that a sedan 
chair would have caused much interesting speculation in 
an “entry ;” and it was a lucky circumstance that the 
neighbours, some of whom, it is to be feared, were of the 
“coarser stuff of human nature,” were such early-to-bed 
people. 

When Mrs. M‘Lehose sought for a friend, who could 
love her with tenderness unmixed with selfishness, and 
found this friend in Sylvander, she underrated the influ- 
ence of love and the power of the charmer. It is easy to 
resist the beginning of passion; easy to turn aside the 
stream when it is small; but difficult to direct or stem 
the current when the stream has become a torrent. Thus 


Clarinda became so rapidly and so strongly attached to | 


Syivander, that she herself trembled for the consequences. 
Pleased with the genius of this extraordinary man, who 
had “ her best wishes before they met,” she did not suf- 
ficiently estimate the danger of so tender an intercourse, 

But though there were many rocks on which their love 
was threatened with shipwreck, sometimes from the 
bolduess of the pilot, sometimes from her own uncalled- 
fur alarin, it is apparent, that what she required in such 
a friend (and her requirements who shall condemn !) was 
satisfactorily fulfilled. “In you, and you alone, I have 
ever found my highest demands of kindness accom- 
plished; nay, even my fondest wishes not gratified only, 
but anticipated.” That Mrs. M‘Lehose was innocent 
of all criminal thoughts and intentions, it is believed no 
candid mind can doubt, after reading the following series 
of letters. Her love was, indeed, a flame “ where Inno- 
cence looked smiling on, and Honour stood by, a sacred 
guard.” Yet it may be doubted whether any married 
woman should have permitted herself to continue in cir- 
cumstances of such temptation; certain it is, that few 
women could have come out of such a trial untarnished. 
But she did come forth unblemished, and live to a good 
old age, respected and beloved by all who knew her. 
This could not have been the case if there had been any 
spot in her character for scandal to point the finger at. 
Her attachment she had early revealed to her clergyman, 


and even taken his advice about it. It was a subject of 


conversation with various friends, some of whom even 
“trembled for her peace.” Such frankness bears the 
stamp of conscious innocence. 

But the query with some will be, “ Has Cla- 
rinda come forth untarnished?” There are many 
degrees of tarnishing. In the sense which Mr. 
M‘Lcehose seems to imply, the “ ill-married lady” 


did, we think, come forth “ untarnished ;” and | 


the severest verdict which can be passed is, “ Not 
Proven.” 


which she herself sought with “ Rab Mossgiel” 


were, as the Scotch say, “a mere tempting of Pro- | 


vidence.” She consulted her clergyman, who was 
the same Iather Confessor to whom we have al- 
luded above, and whom we will meet again in the 
course of the correspondence. We are too stanch 
Protestants to like such delicate consultations. 
Allan Cunningham imagines, and many other 
persons have held the same opinion, that in these 
Letters, “in general, the raptures of Sylvander 
are artificial ard his sensibility assumed. He puts 
himself into strange postures and picturesque posi- 
tions, and feels imaginary pains to correspond.” 
Mr. M‘Lehose repudiates this view of a correspon- 
dence Which Allan Cunningham had only par- 
tially seen ; but we suspect that it is substantially 
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the right one. Mr. M‘Lehose urges that the critics 
do not make sufficient allowance “ for a man of 
the ardent temperament of Burns.” 

Burns had too much good taste to endure affected 
love-letters himself. In his own picturesque lan- 
guage he remarks :-—“ The whining cant of love, 
except in real passion and by a masterly hand, 
is to me as insufferable as the preaching cant of 
Father Smeaton, Whig minister at Kilmaurs.” 
Now, though we have here the masterly hand, the 
real passion is long either doubtful or of the slight- 
est character; one of the hundred flames which 
had at last “ vitrified ” his heart. Mr. M‘Lehose, 
however, contends that Sylvander took a deep 
interest in Clarinda from the first, and that 

The feelings expressed by him were really felt, and 
not assumed: for no man can exhibit more earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose ; and, indeed, he seems too soon 
to have hinted at hopes which were visionary. If Sy]- 
vander, at a later period, seriously entertained such 
hopes, it explains many of his strong expressions of at- 
tachment, otherwise bombastic. It must be admitted 
that several of his letters contain passages offensive from 
their boldness and presumption, which wounded the nice 
sensibility of Clarinda ; but these were avowedly written 
after deep potations. 

Now, as to “ the nice sensibility ” of Clarinda, 
and whether her ideas did not sometimes outrun 
the occasion, repelling, or seeming to repel advances 
that were never made, we leave the reader to judge 
for himself, and in mercy. Laying aside alto- 
gether the worthless and heartless husband in 
Jamaica, Mrs. M‘Lehose owed much to herself and 
her children ; and it is enough that there are 
passages in the letters addressed to her that ought 
to have offended her, had she not herself given the 
key to the strain in which they are composed. 
We are not pleading for Burns. His own brawny 
shoulders are perfectly able to bear the weight of 
all his transgressions ; but we would remind the 
reader, that he was at this time suffering that ne- 
cessity of a poet—the want of a mistress ; and the 
most social and sympathetic of human natures was, 
besides, always in need of some congenial bosom, 
and, if possible, a soft one, in which to deposit the 
outpourings of his Muse and his heart. 

There must have been some actual flirtation, 
some inviting coquetry, at Miss Nimmo’s tea- 
hoard, before, in his first note, he could write— 

Our worthy common friend, Miss Nimmo, in her usual 
pleasant way, rallied me a good deal on my new acquain- 


lines, which 1 enclose you,as I think they have a good 
deal of poetic merit ; and Miss Nimmo tells me that you 
are not only a critic but a poetess. Fiction, you know, 
is the native region of poetry ; and I hope you will par- 
don my vanity in sending you the bagatelle as a toler- 
able off-hand jeu d’esprit. 1 have several poetic trifles, 
which I would gladly leave with Miss Nimmo or you, if 
they were worth houseroom ; as there are scarcely two 
people on earth by whom it would mortify me more to 
be forgotten, though at the distance of nine score miles. 

The next letter, written on the 8th December, 


and two days later than the above, contains the 


Poet's eloquent regrets for not being able to keep 


his appointment, in consequence of his bad accident, 


and concludes thus:— 

I cannot bear the idea of leaving Edinburgh without 
seeing you. I know not how to account for it—I am 
strangely taken with some people, nor am I often mis- 
taken, You are a stranger to me, but I am an 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Some vet unnamed feelings—thing 
but better than whims- carry me farther than 
Senta’ reason ever did a philosopher. Farewell! Every 


happiness be yours ! 


; not 


we ing. 


BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA, 


ae 
princi- 


Mrs. M‘Lehose, not yet merged in Clarinda, re- | 


lied that same night in a long letter, her first,— 
of which this is the pith :— 

Jnured as I have been to disappointments, I never felt 
pore, nay, nor half so severely, for one of the same na- 
ture! The cruel cause, too, augments my uneasiness. 
I trust you’ll soon recover it. Meantime, if my sym- 
pathy, my friendship, can alleviate your pain, be assured 
you possess them. I am much flattered at being a fa- 
yourite of yours. Miss Nimmo can tell you how earnestly 
] had long pressed her to make us acquainted. I had a 
presentiment that we should derive pleasure from the 
society of each other. To-night I had thonght of fifty 
things to say to you: how unfortunate this prevention ! 
You shall not leave town without se eing me, 


. . 





if I should come along with good Miss Nimmo, and call | 


for you. Iam determined to see you; and am ready to 
exclaim with Yorick, “ Tut! are we not all relations!” 
We are, indeed, strangers in one sense—but of near kin 
in many respects: those “ nameless feelings” I perfectly 
comprehend, though the pen of a Locke could not define 
them. . 

Miss Nimmo was a a favourite of mine from the first 
hour i met with her. There is a softness, a nameless 
something about her, that, were I a man, old as she is, I 
should have chosen her before most women I know. | 
fear, however, this liking is not mutual. Vl tell you 
why I think so, at meeting. She was in mere jest when 
she told you I was a poetess. I have often composed 
rhyme, (if not reason,) but never one line of poetry. The 
distinetion is obvious to every one of the least discern- 
ment. Your lines were truly poetical: give me all you 
eam spare. . . . . Read the enclosed, which I 

‘rawled just after reading yours. Be sincere ; and own 
that, whatever merit it has, it has not a line resembling 
poetry. 
they entertain a heavy hour, they have all the merit I 
intended. Will you let me know, now and then, how 
your legis? If I were your sister, 1 would call and see 
you 3 but ’tis a censorious world this ; and (in this sense) 
you and I are not of the world. Adieu. Keep up your 
heart: you willsoon get well, and we shall imeet. Fare- 
well. God bless you. 

How could a young poet do less than reply to 
this frank and affectionate epistle by a friendly 
cast of his calling. He wrote— 

3 stretch a point, indeed, my dearest Madam, when I 

iswer your card on the rack of my present agony. Your 
friendship, Madam! By heavens, I was never proud 
hefure. Your lines, I maintain it, are poetry, and good 
poetry; mine were, indeed, partly fiction, and partly a 
friendship which, had I been so blest as to have met with 
you in time, might have led me—God of love only knows 
where. ‘Time is too short for ceremonies. 

I swear solemnly, (in all the tenor of my former oath,) 
to remember you in all the pride and warmth of friend- 
hip until—I cease to be! 

Now Burns had, at this time, 
trouble, that neither Clarinda nor the world wotted 
of; and the sentimental and romantic flirtation, 
unredeemed at this time by one particle of serious 
iveling on either side, served to beguile care and the 


Pardon any little freedoms I take with you: if 





tedium of confinement, and also to fill a paragraph | 


in a letter to a friend ; though Burns never, in any 
way, betrayed or compromise “1 the imprudent 
c larinda. ‘She must have proclaimed the imagin- 
ary conquest, of which she naturally was not a lit- 
tle vain, in submitting delicate cases of conscience 
to her spiritual director, and some other of her male 
‘dmirers, Burns had more discretion and honour. 
Her real name never once appears in his correspon- 


you every day from my beloved Miss Nimmo. 


_ solid proofs of it! 
many causes of | 


and but once he alludes to “ Clarinda ” in 
a letter to his young admirer, Robert Ainslie, who 
had begged to be introduced to her. To his per- 
nicious early friend Mr, Richard Brown, he about 
this time writes :—“‘I have much to tell you of 
men and manners and their ways; perhaps a lit- 
tle of the other sex too... . . . . Almighty 
love still reigns and revels in my bosom ; and I am 
at this moment ready to hang myself for a young 
Edinburgh widow, who has wit and wisdom more 
murderously fatal than the assassinating stiletto 
of the Sicilian banditti, or the poisoned arrow of 
the African savage. . . . . You may guess 
her wit by the verses she sent me the other day : 
and he copies out for his friend, Clarinda’s well- 
known and best verses, beginning “ Talk not of 
Love.” It is due to the lady to state, that the 
third strong stanza was added by the Poet ; though 
he does not tell his correspondent this. This cor- 
respondent was, perhaps, the most fitting recipient 
of this kind of confidence in the whole circle of 
Burns’ acquaintance. He was that friend of whom 
in his celebrated autobiographical letter to Dr. 
Moore, he says :—** He was the only man I ever 
saw who was a greater fool than my self, where wo- 
man was the presiding star ; but he spoke of illi- 
cit love with the levity of a sailor, which hitherto 
I had regarded with horror.” There is some dis- 
crepancy in the dates of these letters ; for that one, 
sending Mr. Richard Brown the verses, is dated 
the 30th December ; and Clarinda’s, in which they 
purport to have been enclosed to Burns, is not 
written till the 4th of January, when the Platonic 
affection was nearly a whole month old. Though 
the Bard was by profession and complexion bound 
to display a little rodomontade upon this occasion, 
the ideas of the lady had certainly outrun his pre- 
sumption, when to his high-flown hyperbolical 
compliments, she replied in the plain style— 
When I meet you, I must chide you for writing in 
your romantic style. Do you remember that she whom 
you address is a married woman ! or, Jacob-like, would 
you wait seven years, and even then, perhaps, be disap- 
pointed, as he was! No; I know you better: you have 
too much of that impetuosity which generally accom- 
panies noble minds. ‘To be serious, most people would 
think, by your style, that you were writing to some vain, 
silly woman to make a fool of her, or worse. I have too 
much vanity to ascribe it to the former motive, and too 
much charity to harbour an idea of the latter ; and view- 
ing it as the effusion of a benevolent heart upon meeting, 
one somewhat similar to itself, ] have promised you my 
friendship: it will be your own fault if I ever withdraw 
it. Would to God I had it in my power to give you some 
Were I the Duchess of Gordon, you 
should be possessed of that independence which every 
generous mind pants after; but I fear she is“no Duchess 
at the heart.” Obscure as I am (comparatively,) | enjoy 
all the necessaries of life as fully as I desire, and wish 
for wealth only to procure the “ luxury of doing good.” 
. . . If mysecrawls can amuse you in your confine- 
ment, you shall have them occasionally. I shall hear of 
Do you 


dence ; 


_ know, the very first time I was in her house, most of our 





conversation was about a certain (lame) poet! I read 
her soul in her expressive countenance, and have been 
attached to her ever since. 

Burns must now have begun better to understand 
the character of his correspondent, Of the above 
rebuke, he says— 

You last, my gear Madam, had the effect on me that 
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Job’s situation had on his friends, when “ they sat down | 


seven days and seven niglits astonied, and spake not a 
word.” —* Pay my addresses to a married woman !” 
I started as if I had seen the ghost of him I had injured: 
I recollected my expressions; some of them indeed were, 
in the law phrase, “ habit and repute,” which is being | 


half guilty. I cannot positively say, Madam, whether | 


my heart might not have gone astray a little; but I can | 
declare, upon the honour of a poet, that the vagrarrt has | 


wandered unknown to me. I have a pretty handsome 
troop of follies of my own; and like some other people’s 


retinue, they are but undisciplined blackguards: but the | 


luckless rascals have something of honour in them; they 
would not do a dishonest thing. 

To meet with an unfortunate woman, amiable and 
young, deserted and widowed by those who were bound 
by every tie of duty, nature, and gratitude, to protect, 
comfort, and cherish her; add to all, when she is perhaps 
one of the first of lovely forms and noble minds, the mind, 
too, that hits one’s taste as the joys of Heaven do a saint | 
—should a vague infant idea, the natural child of imagi- 
nation, thoughtlessly peep over the fence—were you, my 
friend, to sit in judgment, and the poor, airy straggler 
brought before you, trembling, self-condemned, with art- 
less eyes, brimful of contrition, looking wistfully on its 
judge,—you could not, my dear Madam, condemn the 
hapless wretch to death “ without benefit of clergy”! 

I won’t tell you what reply my heart made to your 
raillery of “seven years”; but I will give you what a 
brother of my trade says on the same allusion :-— 


“The Patriarch to gain a wife, 
Chaste, beautiful, and young, 
Served fourteen years a painful life, 
And never thought it long. 


‘Oh were you to reward such cares, 
And life so long would stay, 
Not fourteen but four hund: ed years 
Would seem but as one day 


[ have written you this scrawl because I have nothing | 


else todo; and you may sit down and find fault with it, 
if you have no better way of consuming your time: but 
finding fault with the vagaries of a poet’s fancy is much 
such another business as Xerxes chastising the waves of 
Jfellespont. 

This “I have nothing else to do,” we verily believe 
was the simple fact, and the cause to which we 
owe this letter and many others. His next (for 
Clarinda’s reply to the above is imagined to be lost) 
informs her that her admirer had showed her 
verses to Dr, 
own, and of the Dr.’s admiration of them, at which 
she eagerly grasps; and sundry other matters | 
which we leave to the reader’s candour ; as this 
passage -— 

Tis true I never saw you but onee; but how much ac- 
quaintance did I form with you at that once ! 
think I flatter you, or have a design upon you, Clarinda: 
I have too much pride for the one, and too little cold 
contrivance for the other; but of all God’s creatures | 
ever could approach in the beaten way of acquaintance, 
you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, the most 
permanent impression. I say the most permanent, be- 
cause I know myself well,and how farI can promise either 
on my prepossessious or powers. Whiy are you unhappy ! 


—and why are so many of our fellow-creatures, unwor- | 


thy to belong to the same species with you, blest with all 
they can wish! You have a hand all-benevolent to give, 
—why were you denied the pleasure ? You have a heart | 
formed, gloriously formed, for all the most refined lux- | 
uries of love,—why was that heart ever wrung? O | 
Clarinda! shall we not meet in a state, some yet un- 
known state of being, where the lavish hand of Plenty 
shall minister to the highest wish of Benevolence, and 
where the chill north-wind of Prudence shall never blow 
over the flowery fields of enjoyment? If we donot, man 
was made in vain. P ; ‘ . . . 


Gregory, with some bagatelles of his | 


Do not | 


S AND CLARINDA. 


Let me know how long your stay will be out of town. 
I shall count the hours till you inform me of your return. 
| Cursed etiquette forbids your seeing me just now; and 
so soon as I can walk I must bid Edinburgh adieu, 
Lord, why was I born to see misery which I cannot re- 
lieve, and to meet with friends whom I can’t enjoy ! | 
look back with the pangs of unavailing avarice on my 
loss in not knowing you sooner. All last winter,—these 
three months past, 5—-what luxury of intercourse have J] 
not lost! Perhaps, though, ’twas better for my peace, 
You see I ameither above, or incapable of dissimulatioy, 


The correspondence thus happily begun, did not 
flag on the part of Clarinda. “ I shall grow cain,” 
she says— 
Your praises were enough,—but those of a we. 
gory superadded! Take care: many a “ Pa ea 
man has been undone by having her head turned, 
l ? {oped you!” I know you far better than you do me, 
| Like yourself, I am a bit of an enthusiast. In religion 
| and frier 1dship quite a bigot—perhaps I could be so in 
love too; but everything dear to me in heaven and eart); 
| forbids! ‘his is my fixed principle; and the person who 
would dare to endeavour to remove it 1 would hold 
my chiefenemy. Like you, I am incapable of dissimula- 
| tion; nor am I, as you suppose, unhappy. I have been 
unfortunate ; but guilt alone could make me unhappy. 
_ Possessed of fine children,competence,—fame,—friends, 
kind and attentive,—w:at a monster of ingratitude should 
I be in the eye of Heaven were I to style myself un- 
happy! . . . ~. Religion, the only refuge of the 
_ unfortunate, has been my balm inevery woe. O! could 
| I make her appear to you as she has done to me! In- 
stead of ridiculing her tenets, you would fall down and 
| worship her very semblance wherever youfoundit!... 
| Tamconfounded at your admiring my lines. [I shall 
begin to question your ta iste,—but Dr. G.! Whenl am 
| low-spirited (which I am at times) I shall think of this 
‘as arestorautice.  . ‘ , 
| P.S.—I entreat you not to mention our correspending 


| toone onearth. Though I’ve conscious innocence, my 
situation is a delicate one. 

The next letter is still from Clarinda. <A week 
| had elapsed, and Burns had, perhaps, found “ some- 
' . ” 

thing else to do. 


She tells him :— 


No wonder Dr. Gregory criticised my lines. I saw 
several defects in them myself ; but had neither time n 
patience (nor ability, perhaps,) to correct them. 1) 
three last verses were longer than the former ; and in t) 
conclusion, I saw a vile tautology which I could not get 
rid of. . . . Irejoice to hear of Dr. Gregory bei 
your particular friend. Though unacquainted, 1 am no 
stranger to his character : where worth unites W ith abili- 
ties, it commands our love as well as admiration. 
| And next she lectures the Poet, and expounds he1 
| own theory of love and friendship, concluding— 
| An honest man may have a friendly prepossession fo1 

a woman whose soul would abhor the idea of an intrigi 
with her. These are my sentiments upon this subiort 
[ hope they correspond with yours. “Tis honest in you 
to wish me to see you * just as you are.” I believe | 
have a tolerably just idea of your character. No won 
der; for had I been a man, I should have been you. | 
ai not vain enough to think myself equal in abilities; : 
but I am formed with a liveliness of fanc y, and a streng 
of passion little inferior... .. Bothof us are ine cae 
of deceit, because we want coolness and command of 
our feelings. Art is what I never could attain to, even 


in situations where a little would have been prudent. 


Now and then, I am favoured with a salutary blast ol 
“the north-wind of Prudene ce.” .....- My heart was 
| formed for love, and I desire to devote it to Him who is 
| the source of love! Yes: we shall surely meet in an 
“unknown state of being,” where there will be full 
scope for every kind, heartfelt affection—love without 
alloy, and without end. Your paragraph upon this ma le 
the tears flow down my face! I will not tell you the 
reflections which it raised in my mind; but 1 wishe 
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that a heart susceptible of such a sentiment took more | 
pains about its accomplishment. 

Clarinda earnestly desired the conversion of | 
Burns. She was greatly scandalized at some of | 
his poems, The Holy Fair, we presume, or The Ordi- 
nation, or The Unco Gude; and she afterwards tells 
him, that Clarinda would have “held him in her | 
arms, until he had promised not to publish those terri- 
ble poems,” or words tothat effect, as the indictments 
say. He was much better employed in writing | 
those satires, not only for the world, but for him- | 
self. Clarinda’s correspondence now became semi- | 
religious, and somewhat comic withal. She in- | 

| 





quires—“ Is Dr. Gregory pious ? I have heard so. 
I wish I knew him.” But Burns did not take the 
hint ; he kept “ the divine Clarinda,” as she loves 
to term herself, vainly repeating his idle words, all | 
to himself. There was as much sterling good sense | 
and correct taste, as high genius, in the young 
rustic, who thus, for 
* Pastime, and to show his wit,” 

condescended to masquerade for a time in the 
character of a Sylvander. In the letter in which 
Clarinda enclosed her love-verses, she asks— | 





Do you think you could yenture this length in a coach, | 
without hurting yourself! I go out of town the begin- 
ning of the week, for a few days. I wish you could come 
to-morrow or Saturday. I long for a conversation with 
you, and lameness of body won’t hinder that. “Tis really 
curious—so much fun passing between two persons who 
saw one another only once? Say if you think you dare | 
venture ;—only let the coachman be “adorned with 
sobriety.” 

Burns, not Sylvander, here replies— 

Did you, Madam, know what I| feel when you talk of 
your sorrows ! 

Good God ! that one, who has so much worth in tlie 
sight of heaven, and is so amiable to her fellow-creatures, 
should be so unhappy! I can’t venture out for cold. 
My limb is vastly better; but I have not any use of it 
without my crutches. Monday, for the first time, I dine 
in a neighbour’s, next door. As soon as | can go so far, 
eren in a coach, my first visit shall be to you. 

Burns is not the first letter-writer who has oc- 
casionally compelled the same idea or sentiment, | 
clothed in almost the same words, to do double and | 
triple duty. Nor, if people, however clever, will 
be always scribbling letters about nothing, is there | 
much harm in thus multiplying copies. The 
reader of Burns will meet with noble sentiments 
and fine images in this Correspondence, which 
he must have seen before ; but also with others 
quite original, and worthy of their author.—But | 
the sentimental correspondents were, at length, to 
meet; and while the meeting was impending, 
Sylvander, aware that “the keen sensibilities and 
strong imagination” of Clarinda must derive sub- | 
lime pleasure from her warm devotional feelings, 
owned he could not yet give her all to Heaven— | 

I cannot, without a marked grudge, see Heaven totally | 
engross so amiable, so charming a woman as my friend 
Clarinda ; and should be very well pleased at a circum- | 
stance that would put it in the power of somebody, happy 
somebody ! to divide her attention, with all the delicacy 
and tenderness of an earthly attachment. . . . . 

To-morrow evening I intend taking a chair, and paying 
a visitat Park Place, to a much valued old friend. If I 
could be sure of finding you at home, (and I will send 
one of the chairmen to call,) I would spend from five to 
six o’clock with you, as I go past. I cannot do more at 
this time, as 1 have something on my hand that hurries | 








name which Burns has so often hallowed ? 
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me much. I propose giving you the first call, my old 
friend the second, and Miss Nimmo as I return home. 
Do not break any engagement for me, as I will spend 
another evening with you at any rate before I leave town. 
Do not tell me that you are pleased when your friends 
inform you of your faults. Iam ignorant what they are; 
but I am sure they must be such evanescent trifles, com- 
pared with your personal and mental accomplishments, 
that I would despise the ungenerous, narrow soul, who 
would notice any shadow of imperfections you may seem 
to have, any other way than in the most delicate agree- 
able raillery. ‘ ° . ° 

You need make no apology for long letters: I am even 
with you. Many happy New Years to you, charming 
Clarinda! I can’t dissemble, were it to shun perdition. 
He who sees you as I have done, and does not love you, 
deserves to be damned for his stupidity ! He who loves 
you and would injure you, deserves to be doubly damned 
for his villany ! 

Now, this is pretty well,as a bit of poetical fiction ; 
and it is rather wonderful that so clever a woman 
as Mrs. M‘Lehose did not see through it. But 
vanity, the fondness of admiration, will blind the 
keenest sight ; and love But why profane the 
That 
first meeting, that promised hour, from five to six, 
as Burns must have passed on his way to Mr. 





| Crawfurd Tait’s, he thus afterwards refers to ; and 


if the reader cry, Fudge! we cannot severely blame 
him. 

Some days, some nights, nay,some hours, like the “ten 
righteous persons in Sodom,” save the rest of the vapid, 
tiresome, miserable months and years of life. One of the: 
hours my dear Clarinda blest me with yesternight. 


“* One well-spent hour, 


In such a tender circumstance for friends, 
Is better than an age of common time !” 
THOMSON, 
Then comes in that favourite and grand senti- 
ment about Milton’s Devil, which Burns has so 


_ often employed, though here rather abruptly and 
_incongruously ; and the letter to Dr. Moore is sent 


for the perusal of Clarinda; while Sylvander, upon 
the principle of a postilion flourishing his whip 
and making a famous splash as the journey draws 
toa close, exclaims— 

Your verses I shall muse on—deliciously—as I gaze 
on your image, in my mind’s eye, in my heart's core: 
they will be in time enough for a week to come. 1am truly 
happy your headache is better. O, how can pain or evil 
be so daringly, unfeelingly, cruelly savage, as to wound 
so noble a mind, so lovely a form ! 

“Out upon thee, hyperbolical fiend!” ; 

Clarinda perused the autobiography of her glow- 
ing admirer with, we doubt not, very deep interest ; 


' and her tears broke out just at the proper place, 


namely, at the close, where the noble Glencairn’s 
patronage rescues the unfortunate Bard from his 
evil destiny. Our own, we remember, while 
childhood and youth kept their melting moods, 
broke out much earlier ; at the pathetic picture of 
that noblest peasant family “ receiving the scoun- 


_drel factor’s insolent threatening letters, which 


set them all in tears,” and which first taught the 
proud boyish heart of the now glorified poet to 
throb with indignation. Clarinda was, as well she 
might be, proud of the confidence repesed in her ; 
but she must also glorify herself a little, and refer 
to her own early love-passages, which she intended, 
“ perhaps,” to confide to Burns when they met, 
There was but one thing she could not get over— 
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Oné thing alone hurt me, though I regretted many— 
our avowal of being an enemy to Calvinism. I guessed 

t was so by some of your pieces; but the confirmation 
of it gave me a shock I could only have felt for one I 
was interested in. You will not wonder at this, when I 
inform you that I am a strict Calvinist, one or two dark 
tenets excepted, which I never meddle with, . . . . 
My dear Sylvander, I flatter myself you have some opin- 
jon of Clarinda’s understanding. Her belief in Calvinism 


is not (as you will be apt to suppose) the prejudice of 


education. I was bred by my father in the Arminian 
principles. My mother, who was an angel, died when I 
was in my tenth year. She was a Calvinist ; was adored 
in her life; and died triumphing in the prospect of im- 
mortality. I was too young at that period to know the 
difference ; but her pious precepts and example often re- 


curred to my mind amidst the giddiness and adulation of | 


Migs in her teens. “I'was since I came to this town, five 
years ago, that I imbibed my present principles. They 
were those of a dear, valued friend, in whose judgment 
and integrity I had entire confidence. I listened often 
to him, with delight, upon the subject. My mind was 
docile and open to conviction. I resolved to investigate, 
with deep attention, that scheme of doctrine which had 
such happy effects upon him. Conviction of understand- 
ing, and peace of mind, were the happy consequences. 
Thus have I given you a true account of my faith. I 
trust my practice will ever correspond. Were I to nar- 
rate my past life as honestly as you have done, you would 
soon be convinced that neither of us could hope to be 
justified by our good works. 

If you have time and inclination, I should wish to hear 
your chief objections to Calvinism. 

Burns, we have said, never even affected Pla- 
tonics. Clarinda feared there was no trace of 
“ friendship for a female ” in his narrative. 
“ Now,” she adds, “ in the case of Clarinda, this 
is the only ‘ consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed.’ ” © You told me,” she says, 

You never had met with a woman who could love as 


ardently as yourself. I believe it; and would advise | 


you never to tie yourself till you meet with such a one. 
Alas! you’ll find many who canna, and some who manna; 
but to be joined to one of the former description would 
make you miserable. I think you had almost best re- 
solve against wedlock: for unless a woman were quali- 
fied for the companion, the friend, and the mistress, she 


would not do for you. The last may gain Sylvander, but | 
the others alone can keep him. Sleep, and want of room, | 
prevent my explaining myself upon “ infidelity in a hus- | 
This, and other | 


band,” which made you stare at me. 
things, shall be matter for another letter, if you are not 
wishing this to be the last. If agreeable to you, I’ll 
keep the narrative till we meet. Adieu! “ Charming 
Clarinda” must e’en resign herself to the arms of Mor- 
pheus. ‘ ° ° 

We need not say that Clarinda was well-inform- 
ed about the passion of Burns for “ Bonnie Jean ;” 


though she must, by this time, have imagined her- | 


self the only object of his fondness. But whatever 


she felt for the mother, she took a warm interest | 


in “the little cherub” at Mauchline, and made 
him “ wee sarkies.” 

Clarinda’s theory or creed as to the infidelity of a 
husband, which had, it seems, made Burns stare at 


her with those great, piercing, or glowing orbs of | 


his, has no tincture of rigid Calvinism. It is thus 


expounded :— 
I can conceive a man fond of his wife, yet, (Sylvan- 


der-like,) hurried into a momentary deviation, while his | 


heart remained faithful. If he concealed it, it could 
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you now understand me on this subject? I was uneasy 
till it was explained. . . . . 1 have been puz. 
zling my brain about the fair one you bid me “ not gues; 
at.” I first thought it your Jean ; but I don’t know if 
she now possesses your “ tenderest, faithfulest friend- 
ship.” I can’t understand that bonny lassie : her re. 
fusal, after such proofs of love, proves her to be either an 
angel oradolt. I beg pardon ; I know not all the cir. 
cumstances, and am no judge therefore. I love you— 

But we must pause. Whether our age is at 
heart more pure than that of our grandmothers’, 
| it is difficult tosay; but certainly on some subjects 
it pays much greater external homage to decency, 

The dray-horse and the cart-horse were frequent 
and favourite figures with Burns when, in defiance 
of his latent fund of good sense and true wisdom, 
it pleased him to ridicule the sober, commonplace 
| virtues ; and she who claimed to be his kindred 
| spirit says :— 

With you, I wish I had a little of the cart-horse in 
me. You and I have some horse properties ; but more 
of the eagle, and too much of the turtle dove! Good 
night! . . This day is so good thet Ill make out 
my call to your Square. I am laughing to myself at an- 
nouncing this for the third time. Were she who “ poisons 
your peace,” to intend you a Pisgah view, she could do 
no more than I have done on this trivial occasion. Keep 
a good heart, Sylvander ; the eternity of your love-suf- 
ferings will be ended before six weeks. Such perjuries 
the “ Laughing gods allow.” But remember, there is 
no such toleration in friendship. 


We hope that Sylvander did watch. 
doubted it. At any rate he protested :— 


I am certain I saw you, Clarinda ; but you don’t look 

to the proper storey fora poet’s lodging, 

** Where Speculation roosted near the sky.” 

I could almost have thrown myself over, for very vexa- 
tion. Why didn’t you look higher? It has spoilt my 
peace for this day. To be so near my charming Clarinda ; 
to miss her look while it was searching for me. I am 
sure the soul is capable of disease ; for mine has con- 
vulsed itself into an inflammatory fever. 

Ah and alas! poor ‘ darling Jean,” far away 
| there in Ayrshire, in sorrow and shame, abiding 
/your hour! And is not Sylvander now more to 
| be condemned than “ Bonnie Jean’s” unconscious 
| rival; who neither cared, nor affected to care one 
straw for the worthless West India husband ? 
There is something that is really amiable and wo- 
manly in parts of Clarinda’s letters ; though she 
does not often appear in so engaging a light as in 
this passage :-— 

If you saw me in a merry party, you would suppose 
me only an enthusiast in fun; but I now avoid such 
parties. My spirits are sunk for days after ; and, what 
is worse, there are sometimes dull or malicious souls 
who ceusure me loudly for what their sluggish natures 
cannot comprehend. Were I possessed of an independent 
fortune, | would scorn their pitiful remarks ; but every- 
_ thing in my situation renders prudence necessary. 

I have slept little these two nights. My child was 
uneasy, and that kept me awake watching him ! Sylvan- 
der, if Ihave merit in anything, ’tis in an unremitting 
attention to my two children ; but it cannot be deno- 
minated merit, since ’tis as much inclination as duty. A 
prudent woman (as the world goes) told me she was sur- 
prised I loved them, “ considering what a father they 
had.” I replied with acrimony, I could not but love 
| my children in any case ; but my having given them the 
| misfortune of such a father, endears them doubly to my 





Clarinda 








not hurt me ; but if, unable to bear the anguish of self- | poart 


reproach, he unbosomed it to me, I would not only for- 


| In another letter, after the romantic Clarinda 


give him, but comfort and speak kindly, and in secret | had related the ill-suecess of her ridiculous wander- 


only weep. Reconciliation, in such a case, would be 


exquisite beyond almost anything I can conceive! Do | ings round St. James’ Square in the hope of ob- 
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taining a passing glimpse of her admirer at his 
window,—* but not a glimpse could I obtain! ”"— 
she gravely tells him that Religion has taught her 
“patience and resignation to the ills of life,” though, 
she continues, — 

By nature I inherit as little of them as a certain harum- 
searum friend of mine. In what respects has Clarinda 
“eonverted you”? Tellme. It were an arduous task 
indeed ! 

Your “ ravings” last night, and your ambiguous re- 
marks upon them, I cannot, perhaps ought not to com- 
prehend. Iam your friend, Sylvander : take care lest 
virtue demand even friendship as a sacrifice. You need 
not curse the tie of human laws ; since what is the hap- 
piness Clarinda would derive from being loosed ? 

After telling Sylvander rather plainly that she 
js not quite sure if she would accept of him though 
she were free, she repeats, “ You sec, Sylvander, 
you have no cause to regret my bondage.” 





| 
j 
| 
| 


being alone, or at home. 


who understood delicacy in such circumstances ; yet ‘tis 
that only which gives a relish to such delightful inter- 
course. 

The correspondence grew warm and warmer, 
tender and more tender, and Burns waxed more 
hyperbolical. Yet his letters charmed Clarinda ; 
and if she had, like Sylvander, been free, she owns 
“ I should bid him, if he had a friend that loves 
me, tell him to write as he does, and that would 
woo me,.””"— 

Seriously, you are the first letter-writer I ever knew. 
I only wonder how you can be fashed with my scrawls. 
I impute it to partialities. Either to-morrow or Friday I 
shall be happy to see you. On Saturday, I am not sure of 
Say which you'll come ! Come 


_ to tea if you please ; but eight will be an hour less liable 


She | 
: - : -.» | flights of Fancy. 

vas anx I verti ad comps s with | : 

was anxious about certain bad companions with | you are alone to blame. 
whom he associated. She wished him happily mar- | 


ried, enraged as she seems to have been when he did | 


“happily marry ;” and moreover she clearly de- 
sired to make her own way in society. We have 
seen some of the hints about Dr. Gregory ; here is 
another of the same kind :— 

When you see Bishop Geddes, ask him if he remem- 
bers a lady at Mrs. Kemp’s, on a Sunday night, who lis- 
tened to every word he uttered with the gaze of attention. 
I saw he observed me, and returned that glance of cordial 
warmth which assured me he was pleased with my deli- 
cate flattery. ° ‘ ; ‘ Did you ever read 
Sancho’s Letters ? they would hit your taste. My next 
will be on my favourite theme—religion. 

Farewell, Sylvander ! Be wise, be prudent, and be 
happy. CLARINDA. 

Let your next be sent in the morning. 

If you were well, I would ask you to meet me to-mor- 

row, at twelve o’clock. I go down in the Leith Fly, 
with poor Willie : what a pleasant chat we might have ! 
But I fancy ’tis impossible. 
Stage, though it almost passed his door; but he 
hoped to see the “ divine” Clarinda on foot very 
svon; and the first ominous visit was actually made 
on a Saturday night, of which we have this de- 
scription from Clarinda :— 

I will not deny it, Sylvander, last night was one of the 
most exquisite I ever experienced. Few such fall to the 
lot of mortals! Few, extremely few, are formed to relish 
such refined enjoyment. That it should be so, vindicates 
the wisdom of Heaven. But, though our enjoyment did 





faculty is that thing called imagination ! 


to intrusions. I hope you'll come afoot, even though you 
take a chair home. ; You are a consummate 
flatterer ; really my cheeks glow while I read your 
If I grow affected or conceited, 
Ah, my friend ! these are dis- 
gusting qualities! but I am not afraid. I know any 
merit I have perfectly. 

There was no doubt whatever of Clarinda’s en- 
tire consciousness of her own merits. One of 
Burns letters at this period, after a high strain of 
flattery, or might it not have been the sincere feel- 
ing of momentary impulse, contains a grand poeti- 
eal flight :— 

May I see you on Wednesday evening, my dear ange! ! 
The next Wednesday again, will, I conjecture, be a hated 
day to usboth. I tremble for censorious remarks, for 
your sake; but in extraordinary cases, may not tsual and 
useful precaution be a little dispensed with! Three 
evenings, three swift-winged evenings, with pinions of 
down, are all the past—lI dare not calculate the future. 
I shall call at Miss Nimmo to-morrow evening ; ‘twill be 
a farewell call. 

I have written out my last sheet of paper, so I am re- 
duced to my last half sheet. What a strange, mysterious 
We have no 


ideas almost at all, of another world ; but I have often 
Uuirns could not, or would not walk to the Leith | 


amused myself with visionary schemes of what happiness 
might be enjoyed by small alterations, alterations that we 
can fully enter to in this present state ofexistence. For 
instance: suppose youand I just as we are at present ; 
the same reasoning powers, sentiments, and even desires; 


_ the same fond curiosity for knowledge and remarking ob- 
| servation in our minds; and imagine our bodies free from 


not lead beyond the limits of virtue, yet to-day’s reflec- | 


tions have not been altogether unmixed with regret. The | t 
( | mutual enjoyment of friendship and love ! 


idea of the pain it would have given, were it known toa 
friend to whom I am bound by the sacred ties of grati- 


tude, (no more,) the opinion Sylvander may have formed | 


from my unreservedness; and, above all, some secret mis- | 


givings that Heaven may not approve, situated as I am 
—these procured me a sleepless night ; and, though at 
church, I am not at al! well. 


Sylvander, you saw Clarinda last night, behind the | 


scenes ! 
she knows herself, her intention is always good ; but she 
is too often the victim of sensibility, and, hence, is seldom 
pleased with herself. d ‘ : . ‘ . 

My God! Sylvander, why am I so anxious to make you 
embrace the Gospel? I dare not probe too deep for an 
answer—let your heart answer: in a word—Benevo- 
lenee. I fear your limb may be worse from stay- 
ing so late. I have other fears too: guess them ! 
my friend, I wish ardently to maintain your esteem ; 
rather than forfeit one iota of it, I’d be content never to 
he wiser than now. Onr last interview has raised you 
very high in mine. I have met with few, indeed,of yoursex 


Now, you'll be convinced she has faults. If. 


pain, and the necessary supplies for the wants of nature 
at all times and easily within our reach. Imagine, fur- 
ther, that we were set free from the laws of gravitation, 
which bind us to this globe, and could at pleasure fly, 
without inconvenience, throughall the yet unconjectured 
bounds of creation ; what a life of bliss should we lead 
in our mutual pursuit of virtue and knowledge, and our 


I see you laughing at my fairy fancies, and calling me 
a voluptuous Mahometan ; but I am certain I should be 
a happy creature, beyond anything we call bliss here 
below : nay, it would be a paradise congenial to you too, 
Don’t you see us hand in hand, or rather my arm 
about your lovely waist, making our remarks on Sirius, 
the nearest of the fixed stars ; or surveying a comet 
flaming innoxious by us, as we just now would mark the 
passing pomp of a travelling monarch ; or, in a shady 
bower of Mercury or Venus, dedicating the hour to love, 
in mutual converse, relying honour, and révelling en- 
dearment, while the most exalted strains of poesy and 


_harmony would be the ready, spontaneous language of 


our souls! Devotion is the favourite employment of 


| your heart ; so is it of mine : what incentives then to, 


Oh ! | 


and powers for reverence, gratitude, faith, and hope, in 
all the fervour of adoration and praise to that Being, 
whose unsearchable wisdom, power, and goodness, so 
pervaded, so inspired, every sense and feeling ! 

The fruit of the second interview was the song 
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“ Clarinda, mistress of my soul,” and some remorse 
on the part of the lady, who, with an allegory, in 
which Love, Friendship, Reason, Hymen, Modesty, 
&c., &c., figure, lets us know how fairly alarmed 
she was for the moment at the perilous condition in- 
to which she had been betrayed by vain reliance on 
her own strength. She, indeed, becomes an object 
of interest and pity; but how does it all end ?— 


Sylvander,to drop my metaphor, I am neither well nor 
happy to-day : my heart reproaches me for last night. 


If you wish Clarinda to regain her peace, determine | 
| manners, united to the shining abilities you possess, 


against everything but what the strictest delicacy war- 
rants. 

I do not blame you, but myself. I must not see you 
on Saturday, unless I find I can depend on myself acting 
otherwise. Delicacy, you know, it was which won me 
to you at once : take care you do not loosen the dearest, 
most sacred tie that unites us? Remember Clarinda’s 
present and eternal happiness depends upon her adher- 
ence to Virtue. Happy Sylvander! that can be attach- 
ed to Heaven and Clarinda together. Alas! I feel I 
cannot serve two masters. God pityme!!... . 
Do not be displeased when I tell you I wish our parting 
was over. At a distance we shall retain the same 
heartfelt affection and interestedness in each other’s 
concerns ;—but absence will mellow and restrain those 
violent heart-agitations which, if continued much longer, 
would unhinge my very soul, and render me unfit for the 
duties of life. You and I are capable of that ardency 
of love, for which the wide creation cannot afford an 
adequate object. Let us seek to repose it in the bosom 
of ourGod. . . Part of some of your enco- 
miuins, | know I deserve 3 but you are far out when 
you enumerate “ strength of mind” among them. I have 
not even an ordinary share of it—every passion does 
what it will with me; and all my life, I have been 
guided by the impulse of the moment—unsteady and 


weak! I thank you for the letter, though it sticket my | 


prayer. 
Friday Morning.—My servant (who is a good soul) 
will deliver you this. She is going down to Leith, and 
will return about two or three o’clock. I have ordered 
her to call then, in case you have ought to say to Cla- 
rinda to-day. I am better of that sickness at my heart 
| had yesterday ; but there’s a sting remains, which 


will not be removed till Iam at peace with Heaven and | 
myself. Another interview, spent as we ought, will | 


help to procure this. 

The correspondence now becomes so delicate, 
that we are constrained to skip, wanting power 
rightly to define its nature ; and also to say, “ me- 
thinks the Poet doth protest too much.” But 
he must have “kept his word,” and “the line” he 
marked, with tolerable fidelity. He affected to 





believe that he was to observe the spirit of deco- | 


rum’s laws, if not the /etter, in that other interview, 
to which he recurs in these fervent words :— 

[ could suffer the lash of misery eleven months in the 
year, were the twelfth to be composed of hours like yes- 
ternight. -You are the soul of my enjoymeut ; all else 
is of the stuff of stocks and stones. 


Clarinda feared “the line” had been a little in- | 


fringed. 

We must guard against going to the verge of danger. 
Ah! my friend, much need had we to “ watch and pray !” 
May those benevolent spirits, whose office it is to save 
the fall of Virtue struggling on the brink of Vice, be ever 
present to protect and guide us in right paths. 

I had an hour’s conversation to-day with my worthy 
friend Mr. Kemp. You'll attribute, perhaps, to this, 
the above sentiments. "Tis true, there’s not one on earth 
has so much influence on me, except—Sylvander ; partly 
it has forced me “to feel along the Mental Intelligence.” 
llowever, I’ve broke the ice. I confessed I had con- 
ceived a tender impression of late—that it was mutual, 


always did,) particularly to ask if he thought I should, 
or not, mention it to my friend? I saw he felt for me,(for 
I was in tears ;) but he bewailed that I-had given my 
heart while in my present state of bondage ; wished [| 
had made it friendship only ; in short, talked to me in 
the style of a tender parent, anxious for my happiness, 
He disapproves altogether of my saying a syllable of the 
matter to my friend,—says it could only make him un- 
easy ; and that I am in no way bound to do it by any 
one tie. This has eased me of a load which has lain 
upon my mind ever since our intimacy. Sylvander, I 
wish you and Mr. Kemp were acquainted,—such worth 





and sensibility ! If you had his piety and sobriety of 


you’d be “a faultess monster which the world ne’er 
'saw.” He, too, has great talents. His imagination is 
| rich—his feelings delicate—his discernment acute ; yet 
| there are shades in his, as in all characters ; but these 
| it would ill become Clarinda to point out. Alas! | 
know too many blots in my own. 
On a previous evening, Burns had introduved 


his young friend Ainslie to her, who exultingly 
quotes herself as his * divine Clarinda.” 


Pray, what does Mr. Ainslie think of her? Was he 
not astonished to find her merely human? Three weeks 
ago, I suppose you would have made him walk into her 
presence unshod: but one must bury even divinities 
when they discover symptoms of mortality !—(Let these 
be interred in Sylvander’s bosom.) 

My dearest friend, there are two wishes uppermost iri 
my heart: to see you think alike with Clarinda on reli- 
gion, and settled in some creditable line of business. 
The warm interest I take in both these, is, perhaps, the 
best proof of the sincerity of my friendship, as well as 
earnest of its duration. As to the first, I devolve it over 
into the hands of the Omniscient ! May he raise up friends 

_who will effectuate the other! While I breathe these 

fervent wishes, think not anything but pure disinter- 

ested regard prompts them. They are fond but chimeri- 

calideas. They are never indulged but in the hour of 
tender endearment, when ; 


——*‘ Innocence 
Look’d gaily smiling on; while rosy Pleasure 
Hid young Desire amid her flowery wreath, 
And pour’d her cup luxuriant, mantling high 
The sparkling, Heavenly vintage—Love and Bliss.”’ 
Tis past ten; and I please myself with thinking Syl- 
vander will be about to retire and write to Clarinda, I 
fancy you'll find this stupid enough; but I can’t be al- 
ways bright: the sun will be sometimes under a cloud, 
. ‘ Oh how I would indulge in all the 
luxury of innocent love! It is, I fear, too late to talk 
in this strain, after indulging you and myself so much; 
but would Sylvander shelter his Love in Friendship’s 
_ allowed garb, Clarinda would be far happier. 
| To-morrow, didstthou say? The time is short now, is 
it not too frequent! do not sweetest dainties cloy soonest ! 





Take your chance; come half-past eight. If anything 
particular occur to render it improper to-morrow, I'll 
send you word,and name another evening. Mr. 
is to call to-night, I believe. He, too, trembles for my 
peace. ‘T'wo such worthies to be interested about my 
_ foolish ladyship! 
“Is not this,” willsome stern readers say, “ avain, 
| foolish, and presumptuous woman, in whom even 
the warmth of devotion seems but another form of 
_voluptuousness?” We are not prepared to enter 
_into the subject as casuists; but we imagine that 
a multitude of sins might be forgiven, could the 
reader be once convinced, that her “ foolish lady- 
ship,” who made such parade of feelings which 
almost any other woman would, in sorrow and 
humility, have buried deep in her own miserable 
bosom, had ever experienced for Burns the reality 
of deyoted and passionate love. This next letter of 








and that I had wished to unbosom myself to him, (as 1 | Burns wears more the character of sincerity and so~ 
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briety of mind, than some of those we haye seen. It 
contains this detachable and fine apostrophe :— 

Thou Almighty Author of peace, and goodness, and 
lote ! do Thou give me the social heart that kindly tastes 
of every man’scup! Is it a draught of joy (—warm and 
open my heart to share it with cordial, unenvying re- 
joicing! Is it the bitter potion of sorrow !—melt my 
heart with sincerely sympathetic woe? Above all, do 
Thou give me the manly mind, that resolutely exemplifies 
in life and manners those sentiments which I would wish 
to be thought to possess ! 

Clarinda modestly finds that there is a remark- 
able similarity of character between herself and 
Sylvander, in tastes, feelings, sentiments ; and af- 
ter a few flights, which Burns, however, calls the 
finest poetry, she in confidence brings this delicate 
case under his consideration :— 

Sylvander, I have things with different friends I can’t 
tell to another, yet am not hurt; but I told you of that 
particular friend: he was, for near four years, the one I 
confided in. He is very worthy, and answers your de- 
scription in the “ Epistle to J. S.” exactly. When I 
had hardly a friend to care for me in Edinburgh, he 
befriended me. I saw, too soon, twas with him a warmer 
feeling: perhaps a little infection was the natural effect. 
I told you the circumstances which helped to eradicate 
the tender impression in me; but I perceive (though he 
never tells me so)—I see it in every instance—his pre- 
possession still remains. I esteem him as a faithful 
friend; but I can never feel more for him. I fear he’s 
not convinced of that. He sees no man with me half so 
often as himself; and thinks I surely am at least partial 
tono other. I cannot bear to deceive one in so tender a 
point, and am hurt at his harbouring an attachment I 
never can return. I have thoughts of owning my inti- 
macy with Sylyander; but a thousand things forbid it. 
I should be tortured with Jealousy, that “ green-eyed 
monster ;” and, besides, I fear ’twould wound his peace. 
‘Tis a delicate affair. I wish your judgment onit. O 
Sylvander, I cannot bear to give pain to any creature, 
far less to one who pays me the attention of a brother! 

I never met with a man congenial, perfectly congenial 
to myself but one—ask no questions. Is Friday to be the 
last night? I wish, Sylvander, you’d steal away; I can- 
not bear farewell ! ‘ : > 

lam charmed with the Lines on Religion, and with 
you for relishing them. I only wish the world saw you 
as you appear in your letters to me. Why did you send 
forth to them the “ Holy Fair,’ &c.? Had Clarinda 
known you, she would have held*you in her arms till 
she had your promise to suppress them. Do not publish 
the “ Moor Hen.” Do not, for your sake, and for mine. 
| wish you vastly to hear my valued friend, Mr. kemp. 
Come to hear him on Sunday afternoon. ’Tis the first 
favour IL have asked you: I expect you'll not refuse me. 

Burns did not go to hear Mr. Kemp ; but he ad- 
ministered a good parting-dose of tender flattery to 
“divine Clarinda.” There were, however, first 
more tete-a-tétes, Of one of them the lady says— 

lor many years have I sought for a male friend, en- 
dowed with sentiments like yours ; one who could love 
me with tenderness, yet unmixed with selfishness : who 
could be my friend, companion, protector, and who 
would die sooner than injure me. I sought—but I 
sought in vain! Heaven has, I hope, sent me this bless- 
ing in my Sylvander! Whatever weaknesses may 
cleave to Clarinda, her heart is not to blame : whatever 
it may have been by nature, it is unsullied by art. If 
she dare dispose of it—last night can leave you at no 
loss to guess the man. 

She sent him more of her verses, all of which 
Mr. M‘Lehose has printed in an Appendix to the 
Correspondence; and again she expatiates on what 
she calls her “ favourite topic,” religion. 

May I hope you'll read what I have urged on religion 
With attention, Sylvander! when reason resumes her 
I’ve none of these future delusive hopes, which 
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you too vainly express as having towards Clarinda. Do 
not indulge them ; my wishes extend to your immo 
welfare. Let your first care be to please God: for that 
which He delights in, must be happiness. 1 must con- 
clude, or I'll relapse. I have not a grain of humour to- 
night in my composition ; so, lest “ charming Clarinda” 
should make you yawn, she'll decently say “ good 
night !” I laugh to myself at the recollection of your 
earnest asseverations as to your being anti-Platonic ! 
In this letter she notices the unfeeling usage 
which she had formerly received from Lord Dreg- 
hofn, a cousin of her mother’s, who had been raised 
to the bench. He is represented as an ill-natured, 


sensual man, of whom she justly says, 

The man who enjoys more pleasure in the mercenary 
embrace of a courtezan, than in relieving the unfortu- 
nate, is a detestable character, whatever his bright ta- 
lents may be. 

I pity him ! Sylvander, all his fortune could not pur- 
chase half the luxury of Friday night ! 


Burns has either introduced the same ideas 


| elsewhere, or perhaps the fragments of the surrep- 


titious edition of his Letters to Clarinda, are float- 
ing about ; for this fine passage must, in its out- 
line, be familiar to many of his admirers. 


I have been this morning taking a peep through, as 
Young finely says, “ the dark postern of time long 
elapsed”; and you will easily guess *twas a rueful pros- 
pect: what a tissue of thoughtlessness, weakness, and 
folly! My life reminded me of a ruined temple: what 
strength, what proportion in some parts !——what unsight- 
ly gaps, what prostrate ruins in others! I kneeled down 
before the Father of Mercies, and said, “ Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son”! I rose eased and strength 
ened. I despise the superstition of a fanatic ; but I love 
the religion of a man. “ The future,” said I to myself, 
“is still before me: there let me 

‘On reason build resol ve— 
That column of true majesty in man!” 
I have difficulties many to encounter,” said I; “but they 
are not absolutely insuperable : and where is firmness of 
mind shown but in exertion? Mere declamation is 
bombast rant. ‘ : ; : 

Saturday Night, Half after Ten.—What luxury of 
bliss' I was enjoying this time yesternight! My ever 
dearest Clarinda, you have stolen away my soul: bat you 
have refined, you have exalted it; you have given ita 
stronger sense of virtue, and a stronger relish for piety. 
Clarinda, first of your sex! if ever I am the veriest 
wretch on earth to forget you ; if ever your lovely image 
is effaced from my be 4 

“* May I be lost, no eye to weep my end, 
And find no earth that's base enough to bury me!” 

What trifling silliness is the childish fondness of the 
every-day children of the world! °Tis the unmeaning 
toying of the younglings of the fields and forests ; but, 
where Sentiment and Fancy unite their sweets, where 
Taste and Delicacy refine, where Wit adds the flavour, 
and Good Sense gives strength and spirit to all; what a 
delicious draught is the hour of tender endearment! 
Beauty and Grace in the arms of Truth and Honour, in 
all the luxury of mutual love. 

Clarinda, have you ever seen the picture realized! not 
in all its very richest colouring, but 


“ Hope, thou nurse of young Desire, © 


” 





Fair promiser of Joy. 
Last night, Clarinda, but for one slight shade, was the 
glorious picture— 
“ Innocence 
Look'd gaily smiling on ; while rosy Pleasure 
Hid young Desire amid her flowery wreath, 
And pour’d her cup luxuriant, mantling high, 

The sparkling, Heavenly vintage-—Love and Bliss!” 
Clarinda, when a poet and poetess of Nature's maki 
—two of Nature’s noblest productions !_—-when they drink 
together of the same cup of Love and Bliss, attempt not, 
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ye coarser stuff of human nature, profanely to measure 
enjoyment ye never can know. ; ‘ , ; 

O, what a fool I am in love! what an extravagant 
prodigal of affection! Why are your sex called the 
tender sex, when I never have met with one who can 
repay me in passion? They are either not so rich in 
love as I am, or they are niggards where I am lavish. 

O Thou, whose I am, and whose are all niy ways! 
Thou see’st me here, the hapless wreck of tides and tem- 
pests in my own bosom: do Thou direct to thyself that 
ardent love, for which I have so often sought a return, 
in vain, from my fellow-creatures ! If Thy goodness has 
yet such a gift in store for me, as an equal return of affec- 
tion from her who, Thou knowest, is dearer to me than 
life, do Thou bless and hallow our band of love and friend- 
ship ; watch over us, in all our outgoings and incomings, 
for good; and may the tie that unites our hearts be strong 
and indissoluble as the thread of man’s immortal life ! 


The vainest of women, to whom these letters 
had been addressed, might be forgiven for now be- 
lieving what she fondly wished—that she was be- 
loved. Clarinda had no doubt or misgiving on the 


subject. She introduced a young friend of hers, | 
Miss Mary Peacock, to the Poet, and the party | 


had passed a very happy evening ; only 

I tremble at the ardent manner Mary talks of Sylvan- 
der! She knows where his affections lie, and is quite 
unconscious of the eagerness of her expressions. All 
night 1 could get nosleep for her admiration. 1 like her 
for it, and am proud of it ; but I know how much vio- 
lent admiration is akin to love. 

I go out to dinner, and mean to leave this, in case of 
one from you to-day. Miss Chalmers’s letters are charm- 
ing. Why did not sucha woman secure your heart ?— 
V the caprice of human nature, to fix on impossibilities. 

Wier charming self, to wit. Burns fancied the 
fears expressed for Mary, in regard to himself, 
perfectly lauglfable ; but was not so sure on an- 
other score ; for “ I suppose,” he says, “ my love, 
you and I showed her a scene which, perhaps, 
made her wish that she had a swain that could 
love like me.” Which way could Mary have 
looked, then? Some friend, or some of those gen- 
tlemen before whom Clarinda had, at this time, 
laid her case of conscience, seems to have remon- 
strated with her, and warned her against the ex- 
ceeding impropriety of her conduct ; and in a let- 
ter, which is lost, she appealed in her distress to 
Sylvander, who positively refuses to cease to love, 


hut is otherwise amenable to reason and propriety. | 


Name the terms on which you wish to see me, to cor- 
respond with me, and you have them. I must love, pine, 
mourn, and adore in secret : this you must not deny me. 
You willever be to me 

‘¢ Dear as the light that visits those sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 
I have not patience to read the Puritanic scrawl. 
Damned sophistry. Ye heavens, thou God of nature, 
thou Redeemer of mankind! ye look down with ap- 
proving eyes ou a passion inspired by the purest flame, 
and guarded by truth, delicacy, and honour ; but the 
half-inch soul of an unfeeling, cold-blooded, pitiful Pres- 
byterian bigot cannot forgive anything above his dun- 
geon-bosom and foggy head. 

Farewell! I’ll be with you to-morrow evening ; and 
be at rest in your mind. I will be yours in the way you 
think most to your happiness. 

Before going to bed, he resumed and argued the 
case, strongly protesting his own truth ; and there 
follows a tissue of eloquent sophistry, beginning, 


I have read over your friend’s haughty, dictatorial let- 
ter: you are only answerable to your God in such a mat- 


ter. Who gave any fellow-creature of yours, (a fellow- | 
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peer,) a right to catechise, scold, undervalue, abuse, and 
insult, wantonly and inhumanly to insult you thus? | 
don’t wish, not even wish to deceive you, Madam. The 
Searcher of hearts is my witness how dear yon are to 
me; but though it were possible you could be stij} 
dearer to me, I would not even kiss your hand, at the 
expense of yourcenscience. Away with declamatiop ! 
let us appeal to the bar of common sense. It is not 
mouthing everything sacred ; it is not vague ranting as. 
sertions ; it is not assuming, haughtily and insultingly 
assuming, the dictatorial language of a Roman Pontiff 
that must dissolve a union like ours. . > ike ‘ 
In a widowed, forlorn, lonely situation, with a bosom 
glowing with love and tenderness, yet so delicately situ. 
| ated that you cannot indulge these nobler feelings except 
_ you meet with a man who has a soul capable. ts 


If Mrs. M‘Lehose at this time lost, though evar 
| so temporarily, the friendship and countenance of 
_ her cousin, Mr. Craig, through her indiscreet con- 
duct, although Burns was not much to be blamed, 
because a fascinating woman had literally, in vul- 
gar phrase, “ thrown herself at his head,” yet any 
man of even ordinary generosity, must have deeply 
lamented the mischief he had caused; and how 
much more Burns, who now says— 


Clarinda, matters are grown very serious with us: 
then seriously hear me, and hear me Heaven ! 

1 met you, my dear Clarinda, by far the first of woman- 
kind, at least tome. Iesteemed, I loved you at first 
sight, both of which attachments you have done me the 
honour to return. The longer I am acquainted with you, 
the more innate amiableness and worth I discover in you. 
You have suffered a loss, I confess, for my sake ; but if 
the firmest, steadiest, warmest’friendship; if every endea- 
vour to be worthy of your friendship; if a love, strong as 
the ties of nature; and holy asthe duties of religion ; if 
all these can make anything like a compensation for the 
evil I have occasioned you; if they be worth your aecep- 
tance, or can in the least add to yeur enjoyments,—s* 
help Sylvander, ye Powers above, in his heur of need, as 
he freely gives these all to Clarinda ! 

I esteem you, I love you, as a friend ; I admire you, } 
love you as a woman, beyond any one in all the circle of 
creation. I know I shall continue to esteem you, to love 
_ to pray for you, nay, to pray for myself for your 
sake. 

Expect me at eight; and believe me to be ever, &c. 

This was written on the 14th February; and 


in a little month Sylvander was legally, if not 
| * J al 

| 
| 








| ceremonially, the husband of Jean Armour, whose 
second pair of children were born on the 3d of 
March, and died ina few days afterwards. At the 
| interview on the night of the 14th February, 
Clarinda must have poured forth her sorrows to 
Burns. Evil tongues were busy with her name,— 
and no wonder: for she had actually taken pains 
_to invite censure of her connexion with him. Her 
vanity had been unable to confine to her own 
_bosom the illustrious conquest of which she was 
| naturally so proud. 
| Burns, now on the wing for Ayrshire, where 

the condition of Jean was become extreme, ad- 
| ministered such consolation as was in his power. 
And thus closes the first Act of the Pastoral of 
_Syleander and Clarinda. The second Act, which 
/ we must reserve, becomes more serious for both 

personages; because it displays, on the part of 
Burns, more of— 

“The rueful conflict, the heart riven with vain endeavour ;~ 

| which, to his frail fellow-mortals, give a strong, 
| nay, a tragic interest to the incidents of his treu- 





¢reature incanable of being your iudge, because not your | bled life. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN AUTHORESS. 


“The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, and wholesome berries 
thrive and ripen best neighboured by fruit of baser quality.”—SHAaKsPERE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Wherein some of the performers in this eventful Drama are 
introduced to the presence of the Reader. 


Amonea the broad highways that diverge from 
the capital into the northern provinces of Eng- 
land, there is one more noted than the rest: pro- 
bably from no beauty of country through which it 
takes its course, but simply from its good road, easy 
for man and beast, its few turnpikes, and the snug 
roadside inns that bless the wayfarer with a glass 
of good ale, brewed by no unpractised hand. 

The most famed of these hostelries, some few 
years ago, was known far and wide by the name 
of The Three Bells, kept by the worthy Tom Pur- 
land, who, eschewing matrimony after a true lordly 
fashion, kept his liberty and a housekeeper, The 
Three Bells and a violin. 

Liberty and philosophy, we are told, go hand in 
hand; and our worthy host, dreading no female 
governance or nightly lecture, made laughing his 
morality, and a merry heart his best company. 

It was a chill November night. The clock, from 
its wainscot case, had given passing notice of the 
hour of ten, when Purland, leaving his single soli- 
tary customer to his own meditations and his jug 
of ale, took the candle from the table, and crossing 
the sanded kitchen-floor opened a low door, and 
guarding the light from the bitter blast, disap- 
peared into the darkness beyond. 

The guest, who sat buried in deep thought, was 
a man considerably past the heyday of life, who, 
under an evident affectation of dress and manner, 
was unable to conceal the grade he belonged to, 
His dress was new, and not without pretensions to 
fashion. The dripping upper garment, which hung 
to dry in the warm chimney-corner, bespoke his 
travail as a wayfarer. His blue and gaily-but- 
toned coat was thrown loosely back, and the 
waistcoat was arranged negligently, as if to ex- 
hibit, with due effect, a brooch and chain of a tin- 
selly and suspicious-looking metal. Time seemed 
to fly tardily; and in spite of his meditations, 
the stranger now and then roused himself from his 
abstraction, and pulling out a small watch, far too 
costly for the chain it hung by, consulted it and 
then the ticking clock that told with steady mo- 
tion the passage of time. 

Some half hour had gone by since mine host 
had disappeared ; and the man, after leering wist- 
fully around, whistling the snatches of a vulgar 
tune, and draining with eager lip the last dregs of 
the thrice-filled pot, drew a stout walking-stick 
from the near settle against which it had rested, 
and beating into a fiercer glow the well-piled fag- 
gots that blazed in the ample fire-place, used it 
for a less gentle purpose—that is to say, to arouse 
Purland’s sleek housekeeper, who, comforted with 
4 well-mixed glass of hot-with, had sunk into a 
Sweet somnolency, oblivious of purl and gin, taps 
and spigots ; and imagining, with happy faculty, 
the chimney-corner that supported her was a real 
VOL, X.—-NO, CXX, 





and well-picked goose-feather bed, turned from 
side to side, snoring in measured cadence. 

“T say, Missus,” said the stranger, placing the 
hooked stick within the clasped and fat palms of 
the housekeeper ; “I say, I ask you for the fourth 
time, how long ’tis before the wagon will be here?” 

“ Dear, dear me!” muttered the housekeeper, 
not as yet awake ; “’tis a honclement morning to 
be turned out of a goose-bed, I wish I was a 
hindependant ’oman.” 

“Your dreaming out, Ma’am, a very pretty life 
for yourself; maybe you’d like a partner!” said 
the man, with a coarse laugh. “ But, however, we 
can talk of that by and by. Marriage is a knot 
soon tied, though some find the rope a halter. But 
I’m asking you, for the fifth time, how long the 
wagon will be in coming ?” 

“ Bless me!” said Mrs. Tingle, “ I've had a sad 
fit of my old complaint—vapours in the head ; I 
find nothing good for it but a hot glass. Purland 
knows the symptoms. ‘Tingle, says he, ‘ you 
forget you are at The Three Bells; shall it be 
Cream or Tom ?’—‘ Cream,’ says I, ‘with a little 
water. —‘* A very little water,’ says Purland ; 
‘water was made for slaves, not for free men like 
me !? ”> 

“‘T s’pose you often have a touch of this com- 
plaint, Ma’am ?” said the man, draining the empty 
pot to hide a smothered laugh. 

“ Hoften! don’t talk on’t ; ’t takes me morning, 
noon, and night; ‘tis a growing hailment, Sir,— 
comes sometimes one way, and sometimes t’other.” 

“ Very likely. But here comes Purland; and if 
he isn’t troubled with the vapours, I shall, p’raps, 
get an answer to my question.” 

The landlord entered as the guest made this re- 
mark, bearing in his left hand a violin, while the 
other flourished a well-rosined bow. He took no 
heed of his housekeeper or his guest ; but lifting 
the bow aloft, so as to fall gracefully into its posi- 
tion on the violin strings, pointed the toe of his 
well-blacked pumps, (which he had been careful 
to put on during his temporary absence, ) and fall- 
ing into a quick, though by no means a graceless 
measure, played a suitable and lively tune. 

“ The devil take The Bells, and the jingle and 
tingle that live under them!” said the guest, rising 
in evident anger, “ Hark ye, sirrah! if ye hav’n’t 
St. Vitus’ dance, say yes or no: does the wagon 
come to-night ?” 

“ Sir,” said Purland, “ you were born without 
an ear for music. Know ye not | play the Duke 
of York’s minuet set in three sharps? one, too, 
that I learnt from the honest and worthy O’Roon, 
the Irish harper—God be with his bones! Sir, 
what want ye? if ale, have it and be quiet.” 

“ Ye sball whistle for your reckoning, if ye 
don’t say yes orno, What hour does the London 
wagon stop here?” 

“ Half-past ten,” said Purland, again tuning the 
middle string of his violin, “ The clock is now 
eleven, Ye must have patience, master ; the — 
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have to wade through flooded roads, and the wind | 
blows in their teeth: Heaven be with those that | 
have to travel on such anight! Now for Sellenger’s | 
Round. Hallo there, Betty Tingle! throw fresh 
fuel on; put out the beef and the pickled onions, | 
for Joe the wagoner likes his supper as soon 4s | 
the whip’s out o hand.” 

The housekeeper had again sunk into a gentle 
slumber ; but the word of command from the well- 
known voice of Purland aroused her. Placing a 
clean cloth upon the round table, a goodly piece of 
beef, and a substantial loaf, she arrested, with 
some difficulty, the capering footsteps of the land- 
lord, to know if it should be flip or purl. 

“ Tingle,’ said Purland, stopping short, “ Tingle, 
you are a true woman, seeing reason in nothing ; 
and the divine chromatics being the argument, and 
the minor the reasoning part of music, so true is 
it that woman can find no delight therein. Oh, 
for the times of O’Roon! That was the day, when 
we chirped over our cups, and played in con- 
cert, as if our hands were one. J, then, was young, 
and played the gallant with Fortune. You say, 
purl or flip? Let Purland’s draught 4e flip. But 
stay, that beef looks tempting ;—a slice, and back 
again to Sellenger.” 

Placing his beloved violin with reverence upon 
the cushion of his easy chair, the eccentric land- 
Jord, (to whom Fortune had been a wilful mistress, ) 
proceeded to test the qualities of the beef. He had 

scarcely placed a goodly slice upon his plate, 
when a low rumble in the distance was heard be- 
tween the intervals of the fierce blast ; and throw- 


OF AN AUTILORESS. 


Farther dispute was ended by the entrance of 
the very personage that had made subject for coi- 
versation between the housekeeper and Joe ; and it 
is as well that we pause upon her description. The 
guest, in the meantime, had quitted the kitchen ; 
and seizing a horn-lantern from a sleepy ostler, 
(who, at the sound of Purland’s voice, and the 
well-known rumble of the stage-wagon, had has- 
tened from his warm bed in the rack of the neigh- 
bouring stable,) proceeded to view the exterior 
mysteries of the vehicle. Withdrawing the tar- 
pauling covering that hung in the rear of the wagon, 
he pushed forward the lantern, and covering his 
face with part of the flapping awning, peered 
cautiously within. The first object that met his 
gaze was the lean and shrunken form of an old 
man, who, sinking into a recess formed by pack- 
ages and the corner of the wagon, had drawn a 
tattered plaided cloak round his attenuated body ; 
and, bending his head low upon his chest, made 
keen observation of the scene around. On the same 
seat, but divided from him by the packages, and 
with her head buried in the straw, leant a country 
girl, who, in spite of the forgetfulnessof a deep 
sleep, grasped, with both hands, a huge bandbox, 
that, in all probability, contained the gay treasures 
of her worldly fortune. Two other passengers occu- 
pied the opposite seat. The one was a rakish-look- 
ing youth, who, in the absence of some more ap- 
propriate covering, had made free with the gay- 


whether for warmth or to amuse the old man, had 
thrown it over his threadbare surtout, at the same 





ing down his knife and fork, he ejaculated “There's 
Joe!” seized the heavy poker, stirred the fire 
into a warmer glow, took up the solitary candle, 
and hastened to unlatch the door. 

The rain beat in fury against the casements of 
the inn kitchen. As the landlord threw open the 
wide door the winter blast blew chilly into the 
warm chamber; but, little heeding it, Purland 
cheered on the wayworn and drenched wagoner. 
The horses wanted no word of command to stop, 
but halted in front of the inn door; and the wa- 
goner, throwing down his whip, beat his arms 
a few times across his breast, to circulate the 
chill blood, and then followed Purland into the 
kitchen. 

“ What may your folks be to-night, Joe?” said 


Mrs. Tingle, throwing her apron across her shoul- | 
“ More | 


ders as she advanced from the warm fire. 
nor one, I take it, for I hear ’em at it.” 


“ At it!” said Joe, “ don’t talk on’t. There’s 


an old beldame in there, that’s a been talking to 
a poor girl of what a fine place London is; and_ 
claps her hand on her old red gown, that looks as | 


if ’t wanted washing, as much as to say, such things 
as this are to be had for the picking up.” 

“Tis a lady travelling honcommon cheap : Joe 
doesn’t know a lady from a maid-servant,” said 
Mrs. Tingle, in an under tone; and, then louder, 
“* Joe, the gown may be satin.” 

“Yer got your old trick—a-talking to yourself, 
Ma’am, I take it,” said Joe. “Ifthat old Jezabel’s 
a lady, then the old ’un made her; for I never seed 
such a one,” 


time enjoying a hearty laugh at the expense of the 
'fat dame. ‘This was the woman whom Joe had 
designated by the epithet of “ beldame ;” but who, 
now sunk into a deep sleep, gave sonorous testimony 
of the sweetness of her slumbers ;—and the cause of 
them might be inferred by the emptiness of a mys- 
terious-looking bottle that had dropped from her 
hand into her wide-spread lap. Upon this woman 
_ the eyes of the stranger seemed to alight with some 
satisfaction ; and pushing the lantern forward, he 
held it within an inch or two of the sleeper. 

“ Damn it, old wench,” said the man, rattling the 
| lantern, and leaning forward into the wagon, “ you 
_are taking a precious sound nap of it. Oh! oh! 
you've been comforting yourself with the naked 
truth. But, jump up; here’s Ned Ruffle come, on 
a wet night, to see his old friend Mrs. Fagg. Hark 
ye, Sir; give the old witch a shove !” 

The youth, towhom this command was addressed, 
obeyed ; and taking the woman by the arms, shook 
her violently, at the same time roaring in her ear. 
“Tsay, Missus; here’s Ruffle come to see Fagg!” 

At this rough appeal Mrs. Fagg condescended to 
awaken, just sufficiently to say, “ A—what!” 
*“T tell thee what, hussy ; it shall go for a quar- 
tern, the parish of ——” 

“ Hallo!” said Ruffle, jumping into the wagon, 
and shaking Mrs. Fagg this time with success; 
“ your tongue’s grown too long, or your wit too 
short; here’s The Three Bells and Ned Ruffle to 

welcome you.” 
| So ’tis! but I was dreaming of 








| “Hush!” egid Ruffle, placing his finger upon his 


coloured cloak of his sleeping neighbour ; and,. 
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lip; “a stage-wagon is not very safe, or air-tight | 


enough for secrets. 
ye’ ve not come alone ; 


But, ye witch of bedlam, 
ye’ve brought it?” 
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* Noe,” said Joe; “on a fiddle, to be sure ; and 
I reckon the gilt reading under the Bells says 


soe. I say, Mrs. Tingle, what are them words?” 


As he said these last words, the man stooped | 


down and placed his hand beneath the coarse 
woollen shawl that was pinned across the thick 
shoulders of Mrs. Fagg. 

“I don’t come so far to gammon ye, Ned,” said _ 


Mrs. Fagg ; “that I could a’ done at home ;—'tis | 
hand, Joe laid down his knife and fork, te know 
from the landlord’s lips the trath of what Mra, 


in the straw.” 
The man having ascertained the truth of Mrs. 


Fagg’s assertion, roughly snatched the cloak from | 
the shoulders of Mrs. Fagg’s neighbour, and tieing | 
it, in no very gentle manner, round her throat, | 


lield up one side of it, as if to conceal his move- 
ments from the rest of the passengers ; 
searching within the straw, produced some object 
that he placed, with gentleness, into the arms of 
Mrs. Fagg ; and assisting her to rise and descend 
from the wagon, led her within the warm kitchen 


of The Bells. 


and again | 


The old man and the youth followed in their. 


steps; but the girl, buried in the happy sleep of | 
youth, dreamt of the home she had perhaps quitted ; 
nor recked of Purland and The Bells, 


“ Tow-jour fiddle, as you should a known afore 
this time,” said Mrs. Tingle, indignantly. 

“T can’t read anything but the Tastament,” said 
Joe, scratching his head ; “but here comes the 
measter: he’ll tell us.” 

As Purland advaneed towards the fire, pipe in 


Tingle had asserted, 

** Now, Measter, what’s under the Bells?” 

“ Toujours fidele,” said Purland, looking askance 
at the relics of the flip. 

“ What, then, does towjer mean?” 

* Always,” said Purland, abstractedly. 

“Ah, well! 1 thought soe,” said Joc, with a 
broad grin of delight. ‘“ Towjer is always! soe 
‘tis always a-fiddling. Purland’s always a-fid- 
diing.” 

The jest at poor Joe’s expense went round with 
merry laugh, when the attention of the company 


| was arrested by an altercation between Ruffle and 
| Mrs. Fagg, which, from whispered monosyllables, 


As the object of Mrs. Tingle’s curiosity advanced | descended into a deep bass on the part of Ruftle, 
towards the warm hearth, the housekeeper had time | and the shrillest treble in the ascending voice of 


to ejaculate, “Joe was right—the gown is a very 


soft silk, not satin ; and she’s no more like the | 
Squire’s wife, who’s every hinch a lady, than I) 
to the roosting tree.” 


am. ‘Tis a Jezabel ; and like her we read of in 
Seripter.” 

Mrs, Fagg’s width exceeded her height by some 
inches. Her face partook of the same character. 
Her cheeks were red, but her nose was redder ; 
from what cause, we are ignorant. 





This state of | Fagg, Christian, the drab a Christian. 


Mrs. Fagg. 


“ Wark, ye Tyburn witch, ye hag, ’tis your own 
trick. Itold ye’t was the other that should come 


“ The owlet wouldn’t part with ’t,” said Mrs, 
Fagg ; “and ’tis more Christian to give this the 
choice of a——” . 

“ Christian!” said Ruffle, withasneer. “ Moll 
Oh, ho! 


complexion was farther increased by a profusion | you’re taking your morality out of pawn, where it 
of scarlet riband that decorated the interior of her | has rottened at a foul percentage since ye left the 


ample bonnet. 


of fat ; and a few false curls, of a frizzled appear- | cant. 


Her eyes were sunk behind a wall | go-cart. But ye’ve been paid for your squeaking 


Gold ‘ll gild the leprosy of a beldame. But 


ance, had slipped from their original resting-place | let’s see the goods ye brought to market ; and 


on to that part of the lady’s face that might be | finish your rum : 


called a forehead. Her teeth had fallen into the | 
tei of time ; and the double-chin, which in Mrs. | 


tis the best oil for the tongue.” 
As Ruffle ended, he became conscious that he 
and his companion were objects of marked atten- 


Fagg was very conspicuous, hid all appearance of | tion; and willing, perhaps, to escape further ob- 


that necessary appendage called a throat. 
Placing a chair very near the fire as a resting- | 


| servation, he stayed Mrs. Fagg’s reply by placing 


his hand over her mouth, and reaching the relics 


place for his friend, Mr. Ruffle proceeded to do the | of the rum-and-water, and applying it to her lips 


honours of the table—first ordering a good-sized | 
glass of rum-and-water ; but Mrs, Fagg, having | 
espied the well-made flip destined for Purland, 
had tested its quality by a hearty and deep draught. | 

“Hallo there, Mum!” said Mrs. Tingle, rush- | 
ing forward. “ People in wagons shouldn’t take | 
such liberties as those that come by coach ; and [ 


as a sedative, said, soothingly — 
“Come, old woman, peep to see the angel, and 


we'll talk the matter over more peaceably by and 


by. Now fora look at the first-born. ’Tis un- 

common like its mother, I daresay !” 
Soothed by these last words, and tempted by 
the odour that steamed from the proffered glass,_ 
r “a 


hadn’t put spice and three eggs into that for such | Mrs. Fagg made no reply ; but leaning he 


as you. The master likes flip or purl; and, I take | 
it, fiddling’ s uncommon dry work.” 
“What’s the name of this place ?” said the old | 


very far back, drained, by slow degrees, the fra- 


grant mixture. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity, Ruffle 


man, who had taken a snug place i in the corner of | drew aside Mrs, Fagg’s ample shawl and cloak, and 
the settle. 


“ Whoy, The Three Bells, kept by Tom Purland, 
to be sure. 
road as can give ye good ale, and a tune, too! 

“Tone!” said the younger stranger; “then I 


There aint such a man on the whale 
7? 





s’pose he plays on the Bells?” 


| exposed to the wondering gaze of the assembled 


company—a sleeping child! [Gentle reader, this is 
thy first glance of our heroine—of the Authoress. | 

Mrs. Tingle left off beating the eggs, that were 
destined for another jorum of flip; Joe stayed his 
anticipated draught ; and even Purland laid aside 
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his pipe and his meditations, to join the group that | 
| Mrs. Tingle, seating herself by the side of the wag- 


had assembled round the portly lap of Mrs. Fagg. 
The child was a girl of little more than two 


years old. The squalid rags of a bygone finery, | 


made more loathsome by negligence and dirt, could 


not hide the infantine beauty of nature. Stretched | 


at full length in passive sleep, with the arms 


thrown back, and the head, with its profusion of | 


dark and curling hair, half hanging over the knee 
of Mrs. Fagg, the child, with its marked outline 
of features, if scarcely so fitting to infancy, gave 
promise for the years of riper womanhood ; and 
whether the offspring of virtue or vice, bred in the 
den of infamy or the loftier home, the daughter of 
the felon or the patrician,—the child was stamped 
with the holiest hand of nature. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fagg, looking up into the 
face of Ruffle with a half-drunken, half-leering 
eye, “the old man ‘Il have as good a bargain as 
Owlface, I take it.” 

“ Another dose of rum,” said Ruffle, in an under 
tone. “’T will out then, and Fagg shall see ’tis 
best to keep the brat.” Then aloud,—* You're 
very just in your remark, Mrs. Fagg. Now for 
another glass: we'll drink the brat’s health, and 
success to—— !” 

* Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Fagg; “ mix the glass your- 
self, Ruffle. A quartern to a pint of rum is the 
measure ; but here's Bab a-waking up to taste it. 
The youngsters, bless their hearts! learn to top a 
quartern afore they've done with mother’s milk !” 

“True,” said Ruffle. “ Put the brat onthe floor; 
I want to talk with you.” 

Mrs. Fagg obeyed the orders ; and seating the 
child on the hearthstone, drew farther into the 
chimney corner with Ruffle, where their conversa- 
tion was likely to be unheard. 

The flip was excellent ; the smiles revisited Pur- 
land's cheeks ; and, giving a long whiff, he shook the 
ashes from his pipe, and contemplated the child. 

It looked round, half in fear and half in confi- 
dence ; but its terror gained the mastery, and, 
hanging down its head, it burst into tears. 

“Come, come,” said Purland, stooping down 


and placing his arms gently round the child ; “’tis | 


a pretty little thing, and mustn’t cry. Come, come ; 


T’ll nurse yea bit. That’s a good child ; smiles are | 


fit for babies.” 
Purland drew his arm-chair nearer the blazing 
fire, and placing his feet upon the fender, seated 


the child on his lap; but in spite of the merry | 
tune that the good nurse sung, the child held out | 


its hands, and again burst into tears. 
“°Tis hungry,” 


close to Purland’sear. “The old’un that brought | 
it thinks nothing wants filling but herself and the | 
_to observe the peeping glances of the wagoner and 


bottle.” 


“ Ay,ay, said Purland; “thou art right. Betty, | 
be quick and butter it a slice off the best loaf. | 


’T will do whilst ye boil it a basin of to-night’s 
milk. God help it! in what country lives its mo- 
ther?” 

The child seized the bread with famished eager- 
ness ; and after satisfying the first cravings of 
hunger, nestled closer to the brawny arm of the 
landlord, as if sensible of the old man’s kindness. 
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said Mrs. Tingle, whispering | 


** Canst thou tell us of thy passenger, Joe?” said 


oner and within ear-shot of Purland, who, intent 
upon feeding the child, had still some attention to 
what was going on. 
* Noe,” said Joe. “ Icome but two stages ’cause 
of the wake ; but the old un’s no good, I take it.” 
“‘ Good,” said Purland ; “ they've no goodwill to 
this poor child. “Tis such a one as fate has cast 
upon a broad world. Come, what's your name, eh, 
| pretty one?” 
| “ Ba—ba,” said the child, looking up. 
| “ Barbara, is it?” said Purland. 
| ie 
| “And pretty it is too,” said the landlord, ab- 
_stractedly. ‘I once had a fair sister named Bar- 
bara ; but God willed it that she should see but the 
| spring of life.” 
| “And my mother’s third cousin was named Ba- 
bara,” said Mrs, Tingle. ‘“ Dear me, she mar- 
| ried a 
| Hast thou no name but Barbara ?” interrupted 
the landlord, parting the child’s glossy hair. 
But it could not comprehend the question, and 
only repeated the name of Barbara. 
| “God bless thee for bearing so sweet a name! 
It is as good as O’Roon’s variations on Allan 
Water; and should old Tom Purland meet thee 
| once more, by night or by day, thou shalt be wel- 
_come to the best morsel on his board.” 
| Mr. Ruffle’s and Mrs. Fagg’s conversation was 
_long and earnest, interrupted only by the gentle- 
_man’s polite reminder that the rum and water was 
| made to be drunk, and that it must not stand till 
it got cold ;—to which Mrs Fagg assented so often, 
| that the bottle grew empty, the lady’s communi- 
cations less intelligible, and Mr. Ruffle more polite 
and insinuating. 
| The clock struck one; the landlord had again 
| filled his pipe ; and he and Mrs. Tingle had finished 
the flip between them, when Joe, who had been 
asleep on the warm settle, started up, and, after 
listening a few moments, placed his finger signifi- 
cantly on his lip, and making signs to Mrs. Tingle, 
crept softly to the end of the settle, and peeped 
cautiously round. 

Now, it happened that the settle had a very high 
back, and its one end joined the chimney corner 
into which Mr. Ruffle and Mrs. Fagg had retired. 
It was so placed that a large crevice was left be- 

‘tween the settle and the wall; so that those who 
were so designed, might listen and observe without 
chance of detection. It was, then, to this end of 
the settle that Mrs. Tingle’s and Joe's attention 
_was directed ; and there, true enough, with keen 





i 
i 
i 





_eye and ear, and so intent upon their object as not 


the housekeeper, stood the old man and the youth 
we have described. At length, some whispered 
word of Mrs. Tingle’s caught the quick ear of the 
youth, who gliding away as quickly as possible, 
slunk from the kitchen, leaving the old man to pay 
the reckoning, and to reply to the remarks of the 
indignant Joe. 

It seemed as if the rum and water, joined to the 





bland words of Mr, Ruffle, had softened the heart 
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of Mrs. Fagg ; and whilst the old man and the | ing from the wagon, bid Joe a hearty good night. 


boy were still watchers, the lady had produced 
from an ample pocket a leathern purse, and doled 
into the hand of Mr. Ruffle three pounds, which 
that gentleman seemed not unwilling to accept, 
though he looked as if more generosity would have 
become his lady friend ; but pocketing the money 
with a look of unutterable hatred at the woman, 
he replenished the glass in silence. 

The old man had assumed his plaided cloak and 
thrown down the meagre reckoning, as if glad to 
escape from the threatening arm of Joe and the 
shrill tongue of Mrs, Tingle, when the attention of 
the company was turned into a new channel by 
the alarming symptoms of Mrs. Fagg, who, after 
reeling a few times from side to side, lost her bal- 





ance, and, unsupported by the arm of Mr. Ruffle | 
who had risen, fell forward in drunken helpless- | 


ness on the hearthstone. 

“T take it, it’s best to get the old wench into the 
wagon ; for the horses are in, and ‘tis time to be 
trudging,” said Joe, as Mr. Ruffle raised his fair 
friend from the ground. “ Put her in the straw, 
and she’ll be safe there.” 

“True,” said Ruffle; “and the child can lie 
there too. But let’s help her in; she’s walked her 
last to-night.” 

“Tf she never walked again it wouldn’t matter, 
I reckon,” said Joe. “ But heave on, measter ; 
it'll be a long day I hope afore the wagon has an- 
other load like it.” 

The old man and the youth were already safe 
within the wagon, apparently buried in sleep, so 
sound that not the bustle occasioned by Mrs. Fagg’s 
entrance could awaken them; though the poor 





| 





The whip cracked, the wagon rolled on, and the 
landlord retired within his own dwelling. 

That night the landlord’s thoughts wandered 
far back into the past. He saw once again his dead 
sister ; the chord was struck, its vibration lasted ; 
and at length when slumber visited the old man’s 
eyes, and the past became as indistinct as the pre- 
sent, he muttered and blessed the name of Barbara. 





CHAPTER IT, 


The Domestic Policy of Miss Priscilla Snig ; her Siege on 
the heart of Mr. Cesar Crumpsure.—Justice Tender.—The 
Catastrophe ; its results on the fortunes of Barbara. 


There is nothing pleasanter in summer than to 
see an old-fashioned house peeping with jutting 
gables from the mass of living green ;—there is no- 
thing more pleasurable in winter than to see its 
smoking chimneys, and to think of the happy 
faces that may be gathered round the glowing 
hearth in hall or chamber. Into the ample and 
lofty kitchen of such an ancient dwelling our his- 
tory now takes us; but within its region no ro- 
mance lies, 

It was a dull winter's morning. Inthe kitchen 
of this ancient home, and within the recess of its 
huge chimney, sat a lean and withered dame, who, 
after raking together a pile of seething faggots 


‘that covered the hearth, drew a three-legged stool 


near her, and pouring from a black teapot a very 
suspicious compound, placed the cup on her lap 
and commenced the operation of breakfast. There 
was an air of discomfiture in the chamber, that, in 
spite of well-filled dressers, oak presses, antique 


country girl, after hugging her bandbox closer, | chairs and tables, a deep-ticking clock, and rafters 
opened her eyes to look around with wonderment | piled with bacon, saddened the heart with a chilly 


at the scene. 
Mrs, Fagg being consigned in safety to a litter 


dreariness as oppressive as it well could be. The 
crone had ended her third cup, when a distant door 


of straw cast upon the wagon floor, Ruffle and | creaked on its hinges, and an ancient serving-man, 
Joe returned to the inn kitchen; the former to be- | and two boys—a cow-herd and shepherd—entered, 


speak a bed, and the latter to fetch Mrs. Fagg’s 
charge, and to pay sundry adieus to Purland and 
his housekeeper. 

* You stop at 2?” said Ruffle to Joe. 

“‘ Ye-es,” answered Joe. “’Tis a long stage afore 
us, and the roads heavy-like ; we shall get there 
by twelve to-morrow.” 





| 
; 


making their way to the huge dresser, there to sit 
down to a breakfast of coarse country fare. 

A moment elapsed and another door opened, this 
time to admit a tall, sallow, and frigid-looking wo- 
man of the tender nonage of forty-five, bedecked 


_in very summer-like attire, mingled with a pro- 


fusion of ornaments, the most remarkable of which 


“Well,” said Ruffle, “ here’s a shilling for you ; | was a large watch, placed conspicuously at her 


and if Ishouldn’t be there by the time, don’t let 
the old woman or the brat go on, that’s all.” 

“T take it she must please herself,” said Joe, 
doggedly ;—“ but come, Measter Purland, let’s have 
the child.” 

* No,” said Purland; “ it’s name’s Barbara, and 


I’ll carry it the last inch myself. God be with it! late in this morning. 


it’s happy inits sleep. I’ve had as many melan- 
choly thoughts about this friendless child, as I had, 
Joe, (and Mrs. Tingle knows it,) the night O’ Roon 
died.’ 

So, moralizing, Purland stepped gently across the 
kitchen, from thence to the wagon, and placing 
the child in the arms of the country girl, who 
pulled her cloak tenderly around it, drew from his 
purse a sixpence, and putting it into the girl’s 
hand, bid her be a careful nurse ; and then descend- 

eo 


| 





} 





waistband. She hurried across the kitchen to the 
table where the men sat. 

“ Fifteen minutes past eight!” said the lady ; 
“breakfast should be over. Justice Tender allows 
but fifteen minutes !” 

“ Missus,” said the old serving-man, “ we were 
T was down to the village 
to speak to Mr. Crumpsure, and the lads were out 
in last night’s storm.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent,” said the lady. “ Justice 
Tender allows fifteen minutes for breakfast— 
thirty for dinner—ten for supper. But Mr. 
Crumpsure comes ?” 

“ Yes, Mum, he'll be here at eleven.” 

“Good,” said the lady. “ Now, boys, my watch 
and the clock are exact; the quarter is past, the 
breakfast isdone. Here, Peg ; clear away. What's 
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left will do for supper. Those that can’t eat at 
proper hours must go without. But how’s this? 
sure as I was christened Priscilla, here’s beer in- 
stead of cider! Beer at fivepence a gallon! beer 
at breakfast in Justice Tender’s house! It was 
never known before. It shall be never known 
again. And the white bread, too! boys, have done. 
I'll see after the breakfast to-morrow morning my- 
self. Peg is not honest to the interest of Justice 


Tender.” 
“Mum,” said the old man, rising from the 


scarcely-tasted breakfast, “ Measter does’n know ! 


ov’ this. Ile often says—‘ Giles, I hope the beer is 
good. 


way beer is brewed in my house. 
Priscilla says it’s so; and it is so. 


My cousin 
Now, Giles, 


let me advise you to take a good draught when | 


ye can: our fathers drank ale before us, and their 
hearts beat warm and kind. Ay, ay, Giles; an 
Englishman’s food is his ale; ’tis the pasturage 
that fattens him!’ Measter says this, Mum ; and 
I take it he’s right.” 

“ Impertinent still!” said Miss Priscilla, waxing 
in her wrath. “ The Justice will be home at two: 
he shall know this. Mr. Crumpsure will be here 
at eleven: he shall know it!” 

“TI take it, Mum,” said the old man, doggedly, 
“that Mr. Crumpsure ’ll be for the cider, and 
Measter for the ale, and Peg for the treacle-drink ; 
and you, Mum, for water. There's plenty o’ that ; 
end ’t don’t cost more nor fetching. But I'll 
speak to the Measter myself. I b’aint afeard: 
the Justice has a kind heart.” 

* He’s in his dotage!” said Miss Priscilla. 
‘I’m mistress, master, friend, companion, house- 
keeper, cousin; and my will’s a law. If I please 
it should be cider, it is cider: Mr. Crumpsure will 
say so. Boys, depart! But as the fault lies with 
Peg, you can stop and finish breakfast, Giles ; [ll 
allow you an extra five minutes,” 

*“ Nay, nay,” said the old man, preparing to 
leave the kitchen; “ take back such a giving; 
*t cost ye a gripe, I daresay. And as for the lads, 
they sha‘n't want a breakfast. For the rest, the 
Justice shall know this. 
the meal goes elsewhere.” 

The old man quitted the kitchen; and the first 
care of Miss Snig was to closet the almost-untasted 
breakfast ; then, feeling in her pocket that all the 
keys were right, she drew an arm-chair near the 
crouching Peg, and placing her arms upon her 
knees, stooped down to the ear of her attendant, 
as if desirous of a confidential discourse. 

“Well, Peg,” said the lady, “ you are deaf ; 
hut not deaf enough as not to hear the impudence 
that went on. 
Crumpsure says it should be cider.” 

“ Of course, Miss,” said the cld woman; “ Mr. 
Crumpsure says cider, because he’s a present the 
sooner, And as for the matter of being deaf,—I 


could hear I warn’t honest ; and that’s something | 


to them as has served Justice Tender forty years ; 
and I take it, it'll be worse for Crumpsure, if the 
Jiaster hears the matter of this pinching business.” 
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of friends, and I must not forget the satin bonnet 
I promised you. You'll look so nice in it, 
Cruimpsure says you'll look nice in it; and I say 
you ’Il look nice in it.” ° 

“ Well-a-day,” said the old woman, shaking her 
head as if Miss Snig’s promise was a doubtful mat- 
ter, “satin is satin now a-days; and Peg has no 
money. The malt ——” 

“ Hush!” said Miss Snig. “Have a tiny drop of 
brandy in your last cup, my dear Peg. Crump- 
sure says its a fine thing, and ——” 





Little water and plenty o’ malt ; that’s the | 


IIe finds the corn, but | 


But I am firm to the cider: | 


| ° Py 
posite bow-window on to Tender’s lawn, then 


| Miss Snig did not stay to finish the sentence, 
but skipping very blithely across the kitchen, soon 
returned with the keys and a little bottle, filled up 
_Peg’s cup with the soothing liquid; and again 
| seating herself, said—* Nice, Peg?” 

“ Well, Miss, I can’t say Bless me, ’tis 
weak !” 

“A drop more, Peg?” said Miss Snig. 

“A little drop ; but about the butter that went 
last week to Mr. Crumpsure’s housekeeper, the 
Justice must——" 

“ Peg, Peg,” said Miss Snig; “ the satin hat and 
a brown gown. Peg ‘ill look sweetly in ’em.” 

“Ay; but——" 

“Nonsense,” replied Miss Snig, diving her hand 
into her pocket, and abstracting from thence 
(though after sundry contortions of visage) a well- 
filled purse, she drew forth a sovereign, and pressing 
it into Peg’s hand, said—“ Not a word of the but- 
ter, Peg. Crumpsure praises it, and it must be 
sent.” 

“ True—true,” said the crone; “ the Justice 
won’t miss it; and I think, Ma’am, we might as 
well send that goose, with the chickens and some 
apples.” 

** Bless you! you are my own sweet Peg,” said 
Miss Snig ; “ that ’ll be a good day for you, Peg—- 
a very good day, when I’m made Mrs. Crumpsure. 
But the malt bill: you must stick by me, Peg, if 
Tender asks you why ‘tis so large.” 

“ Stick by ye !—yes,” said the crone. ‘ Stick by 
Miss Snig,—good Miss Priscilla—beautiful Miss 
| Priscilla—such a pretty hand and arm !” 

“ Crumpsure admires them, I can tell you, Peg. 
But the meat bill,—four legs of veal and ” 

“ Ay, Miss; and the grocer’s bill, and the wine- 
merchant's bill. Peg knows all about ’em.” 

‘Good, Peg,” said Miss Priscilla. ‘ But come, 
| have a little drop of brandy—a little drop—and 
then you shall light the fire in Tender’s study, and 
get ready that sweet little chicken. Crumpsure 
likes broiled chicken ; ‘tis light for his stomach. 

This, with a boiled custard and a piece of Stilton, 
will make a savoury lunch.” 
| Eleven o’clock had come. 

















Miss Priscilla Snig 
| looked fresh as a summer leaf in her green silk 
gown; her ringlets uncrumpled from Mr. Frizstick’s 
box; her shoulders undisguised by cape or collar; 
_in fact, Miss Snig was dressed. 
Miss Snig was seated within Tender’s arm-chair, 
in Tender’s study, piled round with law-books ; and 
_she glanced her eye now and then through an op- 


* Come, come,” said Miss Snig, in her most | glanced back to the ruddy fire, stirred it, placed 4 
soothing vojve, “ you and I, old Peg, aye the best | chair opposite to her, threw a letter and some keys 
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carelessly upon the table, and sighing, raised her | 
hand to her head. Her hand fell again. Miss Snig | 
glanced at it and muttered,—“’Tis very white. | 
{ shall hand Crumpsure a glass of wine ; he'll 
think it so. This ring is becoming. The curls, | 
the white hand, the green silk dress, must con- | 
vince Crumpsure that Priscilla Snig was born to | 
be his. The meat bill, the malt bill, the grocer’s | 
bill shall all be pinched but Snig shall be made | 
Crumpsure !” 

As Miss Priscilla thus meditated, she again 
glanced those soft gray eyes towards the bow-win- 
dow. Flutter upon flutter, Crumpsure was coming ; 


the very ground was made holy by Crumpsure. | 


“ But I will withdraw,” thought Miss Priscilla. 
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** Peg shall let him in; amaiden shouldbe bashful !” 

Thus resolving, Miss Snig withdrew ; and Peg 
had reached the hall-door just as Mr. Crumpsure 
had alighted from his horse. | 

Now Mr. Crumpsure was a very small man, 
wore a well-starched collar, and a whale-boned 
stock. Mr. Crumpsure, in his reasonings with 
Miss Priscilla, always affirmed, that the least body 
had the largest soul ; that dignity lies not in sinew 
or muscle, in bone or limb, but was, by a parity 
of circumstances, a certain something which he, 
Mr. Crumpsure, could not explain to the unargu- 
mentative understanding of woman: for as the 
race was not always to the swift, nor the battle to 


the strong, so more masculine grandeur was allied | 
_of insubordination. 


to four feet five than five feet ten or six feet two. 
Thus clenching his argument, Mr. Crumpsure 
would look at himself by way of a practical illus- 
tration ; then at Miss Priscilla, who was convinced ; 
then at his high-heeled boots; then adjusted the 
whalebone; then felt his Roman nose, arranged his 
whiskers, hemm’d a little ; then thought to himself, 
“If Miss Snig is not convinced, J am; dignity can 
no further go than it does in Cesar Crumpsure.” 

Sending his horse round to the stable by the 
hand of the obedient Peg, Mr. Crumpsure entered 
the oak-panelled hall, placed his hat and cloak 
upon the accustomed nail, rubbed his shoes with 
great care, and coughing slightly, entered Tender's 
study. There was no one there. Mr. Crumpsure 
looked into the old-fashioned mirror, arranged his 
stock, ran his fingers through his hair, poked the 
fire, and drawing the table near, reached down the 
Vagrant Act, upon Felony, Burn’s Justice of 
the Peace, placed himself within Tender’s chair, 
and casting his eye across the table, saw Miss 
Priscilla’s letters and keys. 

“Oh, oh!” thought Crumpsure, laughing till 
the very tears dropped from his eyes; “ it’s the 
old dodge of the letter and keys is it? This is doing 
the frigid to-day : dewy nights bring hot mornings. 
If Tender is out, he’s left something tenderer at 
home. But Crumpsure knows how to walk 
round a trap and take out the cheese. Ah, ah! 





Cesar! Cesar! (I mean not literally) but pocket 
handkerchiefs and butter, chains and stocks, 
money in disguise and out of it, can't be had with- 
out a per centage.” 

As Mr. Crumpsure thus moralized, he opened 
the Vagrant Act, placed his fect upon the fender, 





referred to the chapter on Commitments, and had 


wil 


got as far as “ Whereas by a Jate enactment,” when 
a slight rustling was heard, the handle of the door 
moved, and Miss Snig entered. 

“How negligent Peg is,” said the lady, retreat- 
ing timidly a few paces, “ not to say that you were 
here ; but I will not interrupt you: the letter 
and keys, and ——” 

“My dear Madam,” said Crumpsure, rising, 


and placing the stock correctly, “just a little 


knotty point to arrange for my friend Tender. Law 
studies, you know, Miss Snig, are alone compre- 
hensible to the masculine understanding ; but-——”" 

Without finishing this lofty sentence, Mr. 
Crumpsure again sank into his chair, and had re- 
commenced the “ Whereas,” when Miss Snig, 
advancing to Mr, Crumpsure’s chair, and laying 
her hand upon his shoulders, said, “ Mr. Crump- 
sure, I would speak with you.” 

‘“* Madam,” said Crumpsure, “ Iam at your ser- 
vice. Proceed.” 

“ But first a glass of Madeira.” 

“ My dear Madam, ‘tis sgainst a legal form. 
Coke would have never wrote upon Lyttleton had 
he dissipated the clearness of his morning intel- 
lect with adraught. Even we, who are distant from 
the Inns of Court, should imitate so bright an ex- 
ample.” 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Snig; but—but—oh! 
dear me, ’tis about Giles and the cider.” 

“Oh,oh! Icomprehend, Miss Priscilla: aclear act 
I will seek for a precedent.” 

“ Do; but first think that I am Priscilla—not 
Snig.” : 

“ Priscilla!” cried Crumpsure—( “ Bless thee 
for that,” interrupted Miss Snig.)—‘* Why should 
we renew a fatal subject? Snig is rich, Crump- 
sure poor; Snig cannot be Crumpsure, for Crump- 
sure is but Tender’s clerk, and Snig is Justice 
Tender’s cousin.” 

“ Smile on thy Priscilla once again; she will 
then have heart to bear Tender’s wrath, and the 
malt bill.” 

** Malt bill!” said Crumpsure, turning very 
white ; not the “ 

* No, no,” said Miss Snig. 
ney for the other. But do say Priscilla is—— 

“ All in all toCrumpsure. Snig and Crump- 
sure shall be one in the malt bill, the meat bill, 
the r 

“Tn all the bills; but, a little drop of wine : 
Crumpsure and Snig are alone.” 

“ Yes, a little drop of wine, and 

“ A broiled fowl and mushrooms. 
sure happy?” 

“ Cesar and Priscilla can but be happy. 
have the broiled fowl.”” —— 





“T’ve saved the mo- 


? 





’”” 





Isn’t Crump- 


Let's 





The wagon rolled on its dull and weary way ; 
the horses tugged on at their heavy load, now 
mounting some steep hill, now descending into the 
flooded valley ; and the toil-worn wagoner had 
little to cheer the dull way, saving to whistle some 
rustic tune, or think of the breakfast he would 
eat, or count the mile-stenes as they were dimly 
shown from the light of the horn lantern, Midnight 
had passed, and the belfry clock from some coun. 
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church had tolled four. The blast and the rain | and the sleeping Barbara, again adjourned to the 
had abated, and the moon stole out a feeble light, | kitchen. 
when a low groan, two or three times repeated, Now, one of Joe’s listeners had seized the horn 
caught the quick ear of the wagoner. He listen- | lantern that had been left on the shafts of the 
ed again,—it was repeated; and, stopping the | wagon; and having lighted that portion of the 
horses with a loud “ Wo-0-0-oh, ‘ unfastened the | company who thought it their duty to disturb the 
horn lantern, and lifting the tarpauling, looked ! slumbers of the helpless Barbara, had, in his eager- 
within the wagon. All was still; but the groan | ness to return to the kitchen, lest a portion of the 
was again repeated, and surely from the corner | narration should be unheard, left the lantern on 
where Mrs. Fagg was stretched. Joe jumped into | the wagon floor, doubtless to the enlightenment of 
the wagon, and arousing the old man, knelt and | those within. 
held the lantern towards the face of Mrs. Fagg.!| When all was again silent, the old man raised 
The groan came once again, but fainter. Joe seized | his head cautiously, peered round with keen eye, 
the hand, but it was lifeless and rigid ; before he | listened, and bent ‘forward his lean and withered 
could speak, the lower jaw had fallen, and, with a | body, and assuring himself that his companion was 





convulsion, Mrs. Fagg breathed her last. | asleep, crept softly to the spot where Mrs. Fagg 
“ As the moon’s in heayen, the witch is dead!” | had rested, stretched out his bony hand, and grasped 
said Joe, turning round to the old man. | a bundle ‘tied up in a red pocket handkerchief, 


“ Dead!” said the old man, in a hoarse and | With palsied fingers the knot was untied ; and the 
croaking voice ; “ then the worms will feast at a | old man, squatting himself on the floor of the 
cheap and fat market,and maybe get a flavour of the | wagon, with his back to his companion, bent to- 
rum. They won't find Fagg a fag-end, depend on’t.” | wards the lantern to view what the bundle con- 

“ Sto-op your raven’s croak,” said Joe. “ Yer tained. 
heart’s no bigger nor a pin, ye churchyard owl.; “ A few—little—old—pinching—rags”—said 
If she loved rum, she was a woman ; and her dust | the old man, in a low voice. “ A child’s—rags 
will be as sweet as yours, depend on’t.” the mother’s rags made into the child’s rags. 

The wagoner was choked with passion ; and, | They wouldn’t fetch gin—or rum—or brandy 
awaking the girl, he placed Mrs.'Fagg’s head in her | ——or they’d be housed in Houndsditch, or Rose- 
lap, untied the dead woman’s bonnet, unloosened | mary Lane. A little cap—a little frock—a very 
the shawl as if she could yet breathe, and alight- | little pair of shoes; but here’s a few little things 
ing from the wagon, hurr ied on the horses to the | of Mrs. Fagg’s. She wont miss ’em ; ; she’s left’em 
nearest hamlet, at the distance of little more than | | to Smug as a little fortune. Smug shall think of 
a mile. F agg for’t.” 

A few scattered cottages composed the rustic} “ What! is Smug practising his old trade?” said 
village ; and Joe, staying at the most decent of | the youth, peering over the old man’s shoulder, 
these cottages, gained admittance for the body of | and placing his mouth close to his ear. « Nice 
Mrs. Fagg. It was placed on an oaken table ; and | work for Smug; Breeze and Smug shall be part- 
whilst a messenger was despatched some six miles | ners. Ay, go hand in hand, as they always do!” 
for the nearest surgeon, Joe was besieged by the; “No! no!” said the old man, grasping together 
village gossips to relate all he knew of the deceased | the contents of the bundle; “’tis mine, ’tis all 
Mrs. Fagg. The particulars had to be again and | mine. I was first ; a few things, and Smug wants 
again repeated ; and the scene, such as it was, | a great many.” 
was Death and Life, touched by the hand of Hog-| ‘Idaresay,” said the youth, with a laugh ; “but 
arth. let’s be partners in the toggery. Smug shall be 

The chamber of the cottage was a low and strag- | the sleeping partner.” 
gling room, with an earthen floor and mud walls | “I wont!” said the old man, fiercely ; “I’ve to—” 
that looked too feeble to support the oaken rafters. “Nor willl!” said the youth, holding his two 
The rude hearth dipped far into the sloping gable, | hands across the old man’s shoulders. “ Smug 
and no gleaming fire cheered its dark vacuity. | would be a partner now!” 

One solitary and dim candle lighted the scene; and | The old man raised his blood-shotten eyes, and 
the wagoner, with wide-stretched mouth and folded | there, in the hand of his companion, was Mrs. 
arms, leant against an oaken press; while the Fagp’s purse—the well-filled leathern purse, an old 
crone and the child, the sire and the son, the dressed | pocket-book, and a horn snuff-box. 

and the undressed, some shoeless and some with | ‘ Why, how cunning you are, Jerry!” said Mr. 
uncouth garments, crowded round on tiptoe, with | Smug, endeavouring to snatch at what his com- 
eager eyes and wondering faces, half pale with | panion held. “I was but in fun, Jerry. Jerry is 
fear, to listen to the strange recital. so welcome to the part of this little bundle. Breeze 

At length, the death-scene having been duly | and Smug will be partners in the bundle and the 
explained to the satisfaction of all present, Joe | purse!” 
went back in his story to the scene at The Three | “ Very likely!” said Breeze, with a grin; “but 
Bells ; and when the little history of Barbara was | the concern is dissolved afore ’tis begun. But I’m 
related, all present shook their heads, Then came a | about to bid you good morning, old gemmen, 
simultaneous rush, those nearest the table seizing | When the bundle is spouted, and the purse light, 
the candle, and leaving Joe to the pleasure of his | we'll begin our trade of free will again ; and dont 
own meditations, the whole company struggled to | think as how Breeze can’t blow when the time 


the wagon, and dragging out the affrighted girl | comes!” 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ Stay,” said the old man, with a pitiful whine ; | tion should evaporate. But this deliverance coming 





“there are three reckonings, and s 

“ I know it,” said Breeze. “ Ye’ve had a good, 
long reckoning out of me; but, tat-ta ; we shall 
meet again, I daresay.” 

As Breeze said this, he nodded his head, and 
jumping from the wagon, was soon lost sight of 
in the darkness that stretched around. 

“ Outwitted !” said the old man, grinding his 
teeth, and pressing his clenched hands to his fore- 
head. ‘ Outwitted ; damnably outwitted by a 
starveling! Oh, oh! but Smug shall have revenge ; 
a comfortable, soothing revenge !” 

The sound of voices caught the old man’s ear ; 
and hastily retieing the bundle, he was preparing to 


fullow his companion, and had gained the end of | 
the wagon with the bundle in hand, when the | 


tarpauling was lifted, and the old man stood de- 
tected before the honest Joe. 

“Hallo! what, yer sneaking off with what 
arn't yer own, are ye? Fagg aint cold, but ye must 
begin like an old raven, as ye are.” 

Joe whistled to a stout countryman that stood 
near ; and collaring the old man, led him between 
them to the house. 

‘** A very small mistake,” muttered the old man 
in an agony of fear. ‘Took the old lady’s bundle 
for my own: a very small mistake.” 

“JT dare to say,” said Joe, “ yer one of them as 
don’t know other folk’s things from yer own.” 

The guilt of the old man was further confirmed 
by the absence of his companion, and the total 
emptiness of Mrs. Fagg’s pockets ; and when the 
incident of the settle was remembered, as related 
by Joe, the indignation of the company could be 
no longer restrained ; and just as the surgeon ar- 
rived, Mr. Smug was safe in the custody of the 
parish constable. 

There was so much mystery in the death and 
history of Mrs. Fagg, that Joe, with the country 
girl and the infant Barbara, were detained, and 
the wagon sent on its journey under the care 
of some trusty deputy. 

While these varied incidents occurred, day broke, 
and the morning wore on, and most within that 
little village had hurried to their dinners, saving 








_at one time, caused a great confusion ; whereupon 


the old gentleman, probably remembering the story 
of the Ass and the Parson, looked smilingly, and, 
lifting his hat, said—“ One at a time, gentlemen, 
if you please.” 

After many frowns between the cooper and the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker and the tailor, the con- 
test was ended, saving between the turnpike-gate 
man and the parish-clerk. And here precedence 
was fora moment doubtful,—as the pikeman, con- 
sidering himself a representative of the Crown, and 
the clerk of the Church, so neither would give 
up their idea of supremacy ; until the clerk, having 
a louder voice, pitched his story in a jhigher key ; 
and thus silencing the deputy of the Crown, gained 
another victory to the lofty cause of orthodoxy. 

After the clerk’s story had ended, the old gentle- 
man urged his horse onward at a brisker pace, and 
accompanied by those on foot, soon entered the 
little village, and stayed before the cottage where 
rested Mrs. Fagg and those that were linked to 
the history of her death. 

“ Having heard the depositions of this poor wo- 
man’s death, (I will see that she hath good and de- 
cent burial,)” said the old gentleman, addressing 
the clerk, “ let me see this little child. *Tis sad, 
as you very well know, Mr. Saltry, a sad thing to 
be friendless and unknown.” 

“ Ay, ay, Justice Tender,” said the clerk, “ your 
heart's a deal too soft ; wagrancy’s on the increase, 
and, on consequence, the parish-rate is eightpence 
in the pound higher. Rates and wagrancy go toge- 
ther; but the next parish shall have the job, for 
the old cratur died in it, and the child shall soon 
be sent out of this; and let them keep it as will. 
Our parson is the one to manage wagrants ; but he’s 
(the Lord be with him!) gone to drink water and 


_get rid of the gout at Buxton.” 


As the clerk thus delivered his sentiments, Jus- 
tice Tender approached the fire, by which Barbara 
and the country girl were sitting, and divesting 
himself of his hat and his comfortable, drew a chair 
near the little stool on which Barbara was seated, 


_and coaxing back her long dark hair, gazed on her 


| face with a look of infinite compassion that ex- 


a group of men who had congregated round the | pressed more than words—the spirit of goodness 
turnpike-gate, and who, from time to time, stayed | that was in that old man’s heart. 
their earnest discourse to glance up the winding | 


road. 


For a few moments the old man seemed lost in 


abstraction ; and then, as if his compassion welled 


At length the simultaneous announcement of | out and overflowed, he muttered, in an under tone, 
“ He comes!” was heard, and directly the most | —‘ The cup and the loaf are more than needful, 


able-bodied of the company set off at a sharp walk, 
and with the evident intention to see who should 
be the first to reach a slow approaching horseman. 
He was a portly-looking personage, and had 
seen nigh sixty years. A large, gray, outer-coat 
shielded him from the cold; and peeping from 
above the huge woollen comfortable, was a ruddy 
face, (round which was scattered a few gray hairs, ) 
possessing such a look of good-nature and trust- 
fulness, as almost to verge upon the simplicity 
of childhood. 
The horseman and those on foot met, and each 
one eager with the burden of some story, tried to 
deliver himself first, lest the spirit of the narra- 





seeing that the bit and the drop are wanted, J 


_will think that I was once young; that I was 


cradled and had a mother; and then the thought 
will come, that there are those that have never 
nestled to the heart that gave them life, nor have 
had either kindred or friend to give them the bread 
they craved : and the child is so pretty, too. Well, 
we shall see who comes to claim what some would 
think cheap at a dear price.” 

The old man held out his hand to Barbara; and 
the child, as if won by this simple act, placed hers 
within it, and gazed wistfully at the stranger ; and 
delighted with this confidence, Justice Tender 
placed Barbara on his knee, and kissed her with as 
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much pleasure as if he had known her from her clock in the hall had struck two, and Miss Sai, 


birth. _was preparing to pour Mr. Crumpsure a third 

After sundry mutterings, to which Justice Ten- | glass from the second bottle of Tender’s bee’s- 
der was greatly addicted, he turned round to the | winged port, when, in turning her head, she 
worthy Mr. Saltry, and having consulted that | glanced through the bow-window, and there, sure 

rsonage and Joe the wagoner, it was agreed that | enough, was Justice Tender riding slowly round 
all present should adjourn to Tender's house; where, the narrow lawn that divided the house from mea- 
after due refreshment, the examination of witnesses _ dows of green pasture that sloped down to the dis- 





should proceed, not only under the eve of the wor- | tant highway. 


thy magistrate himself, but materially assisted by 
the legal knowledge of Mr. Cesar Crumpsure. 


wagrant,” said Mr. Saltry, approaching Barbara, | 


with the intention of displacing her rather roughly 
from the arms of Tender. ‘ The Justice and the 
wagrant don’t do together.” 

But Barbara, as if assured of protection, clung 
to the arms of Tender ; and that worthy old gentle- 
man returned the confidence by saying to Mr. 
Saltry,—“ I would advise you just to look over 


that little text upon charity, Mr. Saltry ; and if. 


my horse is at the door, I will mount—the old man 
and the child shall go together.” 

Without saying more, Justice Tender left the 
house ; and mounting his horse, placed Barbara 
before him, and wrapping his warm coat round her, 
rode slowly through the village towards his own 
house, some half-mile distant, followed by the re- 
buked Mr. Saltry, Joe, the country girl, and the 
constable, who had charge of the downcast. Mr. 


Smug. 


In the meantime, the hours had passed plea- | 


santly enough with Mr. Cesar Crumpsure and 
Miss Priscilla Snig: for the wine and the broiled 


What a change that one glance made! The 


_wine and Miss Snig disappeared ; and by the time 


“ The constable can bring up that here female that Justice Tender had reached the hall-door, Mr, 


Crumpsure had dipped his pen in the red ink, 
drawn his papers towards him, and looked like a 


man who had digested the Vagrant Act, rather 
than the grosser food of chicken and old Stilton, 


} 


| 


| 





i 


No sooner had good Justive Tender alighted 
from his horse than the amiable Miss Priscilla, 
issuing from a door that led to what she called her 
“ private sitting-room,” appeared, full of smiles, to 
welcome home her relative. 

* Excellent Priscilla!” said the old man, re- 
turning with warmth his relative’s salutation. “[ 
have brought thee a little stranger that will affect 
thy compassion greatly: her story shall be known 
to thee presently. In the meantime, let it have 
wherewith to eat, and that suitable to a child; 
and for these people that you see, let Peg place 


something substantial before them, not forgetting 


a jug of the bestale. Thou lookest well, Priscilla ; 

and now, a word of our worthy friend Crumpsure.” 
“*T believe that he’s in the study. Peg said so; 

but of course my many housekeepering duties—” 
“ Ah, ah!” said Tender; “I understand. Thou 


fowl, seasoned by dalliance and varied by some im- | art my good Priscilla. By the by, I hope thou 
portant conversation, had somewhat changed the _ hast not forgot something wherewith to refresh the 
views of Mr. Cesar, and thawed the assumed fri- | labours of Mr. Cesar; he and I have two hours’ 
gidity of Miss Priscilla. tough work before us. In the meanwhile, care 

After Peg had removed the fragments of the | you for this pretty child, and when I ring, let those 
fowl and custards, to which Crumpsure had done you see present be forthwith ordered to my 


ample justice, Miss Priscilla produced a bottle of | study.” 


Tender’s good old port, and two glasses; and then 


drawing her chair—and with it Mr, C.sar’s— | 
the rueful Mr. Smug; “ for, I take it, ’twouldn’t 


very near the fire, proceeded to some important 
conversation, the subject of which it is as well to 
withhold from the reader in the present stage of 
our history. 


As we have before said, the house of Justice | 


Tender was an ancient dwelling, and, as such, pos- 
sessed many a closet, gallery, and winding stair, 
that, hidden by oaken beams, massive walls, and 
antique chimneys, were unknown, save to the 
prying eye of some ancient servitor. Between the 


“ You don’t mean this here old fellow to have 
ale, do you, Sir?” said the constable, pointing to 


be right in the eye of the law.” 

* A man may not be punished till his crime be 
proved,” said the Justice. ‘ Water when the 
crime is proven; but, in God’s name, let a man 
have his ale beforehand.” 

Thus saying, Justice Tender retired to his study, 
first ordering his pipe and tobacco-box ; and the 


constable, Joe, the girl, and Barbara, were con- 
ducted by Peg into the kitchen. 


oak pannel and the chimney of Tender’s study, ran | 


a little, narrow staircase, dilapidated by time, 
and, probably, constructed in those ages when to 


pray as conscience taught was heresy ; and now, in- 
its ruined state, unknown and unthought of to | 
most of Tender’s household, saving to Miss Snig’s | 


confidant, the worthy Peg, who, having a pardon- 


her declare for beef and ale, 


able desire for knowledge, had placed herself here 
unseen, thus gaining the full import of Miss Snig’s | to the ale, and Peg to the bacon, 


conversation, and the sage replies of the excellent 


} 


Great were the consultations between Miss Snig 
and Peg,—Peg proposing ale and beef for those 
within the kitchen, and Miss Snig cider and bacon ; 
for Peg, in her ambuscade, had overheard divers 
consultations concerning herself, and those not of 
the most pleasant nature ; and this discovery made 
But the matter was 
at length compromised by Miss Snig consenting 


“ Mind and draw but one jug of ale,” said Miss 


Crumpsure, through a warped rent in the old tim- | Snig, in an admonitory voice; “for, to say the 


ber walls. 


truth, Crumpsure said the satin bonnet would be- 


This was the position of affairs; and the old | come you; and whilst you draw the ale, send that 
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girl and the child in here, that I may learn who 
they are. The girl won't want beer then !” 

After Peg’s exit, Miss Snig drew forth her work, 
and seating herself near the table, put on her se- 
verest look, and awaited the presence of Barbara. 

Ushered in by Peg, and leading in one hand 
the forlorn Barbara, the country girl approached, 
with awe, the chair of Miss Snig, who, in a very 


peremptory voice, elicited from the girl the known | 


history of Barbara, and the death of Mrs. Fagg. 

“I wonder how Justice Tender can encourage 
such a horrid, motherless vagrant: let the child 
not approach the table. 
pathy between a beggar and a lady; it smells of 
the workhouse—faugh! draw it back. Girl, you 
and that brat may leave the room !” 

The mandate was about to be obeyed, when the 
door opened, and Justice Tender, pipe in hand, 
entered the room. Barbara recognised him, and 
held out her hand. 

“Ah! ah! thou wilt win the old man’s heart,” 
said the Justice, moving the pipe into his left hand, 
and with the other taking that of Barbara. 
* Thou admirest this little child, I know, Priscilla. 
Thou wert once friendless, cousin; and knowest 
how sad a thing it is to be alone. Well, well; 
cousin Priscilla and cousin Tender have where- 
with to give in charity. This child shall remain 
with us until the morrow, for our proceedings 
cannot go on till one Mr. Ruffle arrive; and he 
may clear up the story of this little Barbara ;—and 


if he doth not, heaven will raise some mercy unto | 


it. Thou thinkest so, I know, my excellent Pris- 
cilla.” 


“To be sure,” said Miss Priscilla, averting her | 


eyes from the face of Tender. 
*“T thought so: cousin Priscilla and cousin 
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There can be no sym- | 





| Tender always think alike. Peg shall give some 
heed unto this little Barbara ; and after our dinner, 
unto which I have invited the worthy and confiden- 
tial Crumpsure, we will discuss the matter of Bar- 
bara and her little fortunes, And as for you, my 
good girl,” said the Justice, turning to Barbara's 
companion, “ Mr. Crumpsure shall note down a 
few of your answers to his questions ; and then 
thou shalt proceed safe on thy journey with good 
John Shortstaff, (a worthy man,) who proceeds 
from hence presently in search of one Ruffle.” 
| Whilst the girl followed Tender to his study, 
Peg was again summoned to Miss Snig’s parlour ; 
where, after sundry admonitory charges, Barbara 
was consigned to the kitchen and her care. 
| After a few interrogatories, which Crumpsure 
assured Tender were leading questions, the girl 
was dismissed ; and after a tearful parting with 
Barbara, and a present of half-a-sovereign from the 
worthy Justice, she proceeded on her journey, and 
was seen no more in the present era of our history. 
| ©Crumpsure to dinner!” ejaculated Miss Snig, 
as she prepared her toilette for that important 
event ; “ what can heart desire more? But Tender 
is a fool; and this matter of the brat must be 
nipped in the bud. Yes! yes! Priscilla Snig is 
not a fool—Crumpsure knows she isn’t ;—and 
Crumpsure and Snig will be too much for the Jus- 
tice. The old man will sleep ; and I shall have an 
excuse to press Crumpsure's hand. How pleasant! 
The strength of what I have to say will be an ex- 
cuse! But I look very nice. How love becomes 
a woman !—this shoulder seen a little more—this 
| chain—and now ” 
And here, for the present, our eventful history 
_ must stop. 
( To be continued. ) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRESSMAKER’S DIARY.” 


And if any one should find fault with my title, I answer that it is certainly defective, inasmuch as it does 


not contain the whole of my subject. 


It ought to run, Neatness, Order, and Tidiness ; as I intend to talk about them all, 





and hope to prove, to the satisfaction of all reasonable beings, that so far from being synonymous, one has the same relation 
to the other that death has to life: neatness or tidiness expressing that quality in a human being which never exists in a 
high degree except when the organ of arrangement is absolutely without brains; while, in proportion as the bump of Order 
is developed, the passion for Neatness loses its opportunities for indulgence,—it being impossible that the two things should 
exist together. 


A person with a head for order, finds in every | another of being diserder/y, until assured that he 
new idea some natural or logical relation to those has no mode of arrangement whatever. One piles 
which he already possesses. By this point of re- | up a quantity of ideas concerning light and shade, 
semblance, he attaches it to the pile of intelligence size and proportion, colour, distance, and perspec- 
already in his head ; being united to other pieces of | tive ; and if he pile industriously, and fit each 
the same material, the whole becomes one sub- | stone (idea) well with its neighbour, he raises to 
stance. A continual repetition of the operation himself an eminence on whichhe stands as a painter. 
heightens the pile to a mountain ; and the mental Another, having eaten plenty of dinner, and not 
structure so erected is called a man. Thus we being easily impressed by the beauty of a line ora 
may see why passions and inclinations strengthen ' changing shadow, takes a walk to a skittle-ground. 
with age. ‘The idea, or feeling, that related to the Now, supposing him without any previous inclina- 
favourite subject was accepted and preserved. It | tion, he has only to meet with some trivial incident 
found its niche. That concerning other things fell that makes him laugh, and he lays the foundation 
to the ground, and was covered by time. It is of a pile of ideas on which he will stand renowned 


evident from this that every one’s arrangement as a skittle-player. All the ideas that pour con- 
must be made for himself; and no one can accuse tinually upon the /iring mjod, like light ona green 
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hill-side, are shed upon him in vain. Of all that 
he might amass and build up, he has convenience 
only for those that relate to skittle-playing. And 
as one idea is worth but little, raising one but 
little above the ground, the moment a man has, 
accidentally or otherwise, got three ideas on a heap, 
he does not willingly leave it to begin another. 
Order is the quality of the human mind which en- 
ables all its efforts to be directed to the production 
of one result ; and as ideas are not wanting in the 
most confined range of existence, it is on the ar- 
rangement of our means that great results depend. 
Napoleon said he had a “ relative memory ;” which 
we might have known if he had not told us. It is 
evident that, if a person let ideas wander through 
his head in any way that accident may direct, and 
has not in one train those relating to any particu- 
lar subject, he must seek them amongst the con- 
fused mass, and can never be sure he has found 
them all. Order, in the degree possessed by Napo- 
leon, collects scattered atoms to a mass; and the 
mountain is thrown at pleasure by its creator, to 
the astonishment of spectators unconscious of the 
mode of its creation. 

Should any think I am giving a definition of 
Order, different to any ever given before, I beg to 
say they are mistaken. What definition will you 
be content with, who are just now looking at me 
through Tait’s Magazine? Here is one :—“ Order 
is the placing together of things similar.’ Then, a 
person who easily seizes points of similarity has a 
disposition to order, Along with the rest of the 
world, I think this a most valuable quality. 

But neatness! God preserve me from neatness. 
This lays things at right angles, without knowing 
why. It changes a convenient and orderly ar- 
rangement, “ that it may look tidy!” It hides 
every useful tool for fear of its being lost. It 
would cut off the arms and legs of a human being, 
“and make it neat ;” and does actually distort the 
forms, and destroy the health of thousands of hu- 
man beings, because the shape in which Nature 
made them was not tidy. An orderly man ar- 
ranges his book-shelf, putting the works of one 
kind, or treating of one subject, together, He 
goes away, contented with the idea, that now no 
effort of memory will be required to know where 
a particular book is, amongst a few hundreds of 
volumes, and no useless time will be expended in 
seeking, when he shall have forgotten the place of 
each individual work. He has only to know the 
subject of the work in question, and by this is 
guided to its place. Now comes his tidy wife. 
The books of one size are set together: little ones 
at the top, and great ones at the bottom, The 
prayer-book cannot lie by the Bible,—it is too 
little: it must go, along with an Annual and a 
pocket dictionary, on to the top shelf. An atlas, 


and a book on designing, must stand by the Bible, | 


because her bump of tidiness (order run mad) has 
found, or fancied, a connexion between them. 
There is nothing this mad woman won’t do. The 
excellent arrangement of a dictionary, by means 
of which one particular word may be found in a mi- 
nute, amongst many thousands, would be changed 
by her in obedience to a favourite saw, “ Little 
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ones at the top, and great ones at the bottom ;” 
and if any one complained they could not find 
what they wanted, she would answer, “ You should 
remember where you put it”—“ You ought to be 
able to go to it in the dark,” &c., &c. 

This good woman has, probably, heard all her 
life of the wonders accomplished by order. That 
it was indispensable to success of every kind ; that 
it saved an infinity of time and labour; and—if 
her instructors were rather indefinite in their man- 
ner of speaking—that it “ brought down a blessing 
on those who observed its rules ;” that “luck went 
with it,” &c., &c. Now, without considering that 
she did not know what a “ blessing” was,—some 
thinking it a blessing to live, and some to die; 
some to be rich, and some to be poor ; some saying, 
“* blessed with a kind father,” and some, “ it’s a 
blessing he’s taken away,”—and without knowing 
that “luck” did not go with it, but come after it, 
as an effect follows a cause, she set herself indus- 
triously to create this thing called order, imagining 
thereby to secure the blessing and the luck which 
result from its existence. She took the candle, 
but, unluckily, forgot to light it ; and so she goes, 
brandishing her mutton-dip, with the conviction 
that she is enlightening the community, preaching 
old saws which she can't apply, concerning a thing 
which she does not understand ; and, what is worse 
than all this, tormenting a whole family of working 
Christians, putting a drag on the wheel of progress, 
and capable of throwing a tree-trunk across a rail- 
road—from having a passion for things at right 
angles, 

It is a curious inquiry, how this mental disease 
begins—what causes it—what nourishes it—what 
are its effects on the patient and her neighbours— 
and, if the cure be possible, what it is? As neat- 
ness is the death of order, it follows that a person 
actively employed, with an object in view, cannot 
afford to lose his time by indulging the propensity 
to be “tidy.” A joiner out of work may amuse 
himself by setting his tools to represent any geo- 
metrical figure he thinks proper ; but let him have 
something to do, and all neatness is at an end. 
The methodical arrangement of a case of joiner’s 
tools would put a ¢édy woman into hysterics. The 
man cannot afford time, and has not memory to 
“remember where he put it,”—he does not employ 
his bump of arrangement to save him the use of 
his eyes,—he can’t go in the dark to the thing he 
wants ; but, provided no tidy woman intermeddles, 
he can find it in half-a-minute, when months have 
intervened, and he has forgotten whether he had 
such a tool or not. 

As the tidy woman has generally a passion for 
“ finding things in the dark,” it is necessary that 
she should put them by daylight where they are 
to undergo the operation of being “ found.” 
Being utterly ignorant of the way in which an 
orderly person is guided to the thing he looks for, 
she has invented another. Believing that “ those 
who hide can find,” she is continually hiding ; 
and experience having shown her that she is liable 
to forget where she hides, she is forced to “find” 
the thing and hide it afresh every day, or, at 
least, every week, Nothing ismore common than 
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to hear—“I've being tidying the drawers in....| order? The same utterly useless regulations obtain 
I've not been in these for a long time.” No? Why | with regard to everything managed by people who 
did you go, then? O! because the things you have have nothing to do. And there is nothing velie- 
been tidying, being, in fact, arranged in the most | mently wrong in a whist-player, or a wine-drinker, 
disorderly manner possible, nothing but a most | going into hysterics because the cards or the bottle 
laborious effort of memory could keep their situa- | goes the wrong way round, But suppose a servant 
tion present to your mind. Such a mode of em- | girl, not having much time at her disposal, or not 


ploying time could only be invented by some one 
having nothing in the world to do. Accordingly, 


a woman who can’t employ herself in a sensible | 


manner—who can’t read because she has no mind, 


who can't walk because she is too idle, can’t ride 


hecause other people don’t, and can’t find any ra-_ 
tional employment “ because she never did such a’ 


thing in her life,” invariably takes to “ tidiness.” 
She can’t well do worsted-work all day ; but she can 
fill up her time, and keep her faculties in a state 
of blissful quiescence, by carrying things from one 


place to another ; setting chairs where nobody ever | 


sits; covering up the piano that it can’t be used : 


hiding the ink in one corner, and the pens in an- | 


other ; covering the carpet which covers the fioor ; 
and, when in full tide, covering the covering. If 
any luckless mortal should ask why she does all 
this, she will answer by such a look of horror as a 
“Christian in a Christian land” would bestow 
upon the wretch who should ask “ Who is Christ?” 
“* Tidiness”’ is part of her religion—perhaps all of 
it. She treats persuasion as “temptation,” and 
reason on the subject as blasphemy. She gives 
no “ reason for the faith that is in her,” but coolly 
lays it down, that those who do not what she does, 
and think not as she thinks, are ignorant, benighted 
beings, that “don’t fulfil their duties as women.” 
“ Why did you put my chair away?” “ That it 





much material to make her gown of,—or, finally, 
even suppose her having a will of her own, and 
succumbing to these deficiencies, or, following this 
will,—should lay the stripes of her cotton print lo- 
rizontally, instead of letting them fall perpendicu- 
larly, would her mistress not forbid her wearing 
such a dress? There are some primitive places 
where nobody—not even women—has nothing to 
do; and in these retreats the originality might 
escape persecution. But wherever, through con- 
straint, idleness, and bad education, the women 
have got the quality of “tidiness,” even as sea- 
men get the scurvy, the enormity would be hunted 
to death. In vain the girl might urge that she 
had no other, that it did no harm to any one. 
“No harm! but don’t you see the stripes go 
across?” Which of the ten commandments says 
that stripes must be perpendicular is not clearly 
understood ; but it appears probable that a third 
“table of the law” is known to most people, al- 
though unknown to the writer of this article. 
Heavy curses must be denounced against the in- 
fringers of this table, or glorious rewards promised 
to those who observe it: for it is certainly more 


faithfully kept than the other two by those initi- 


| ated into the secret of its existence. No temptation 


can make the votaries of this tidy worship relax 


may be in its place.”—“ If its place is where it’s not | 


wanted, it had better be out of it.” “ No.”—“ Why 
not 2?” 
things are better untidy?” “For shame! things 
can't be better untidy.’—“ But if a man can do 
more work in a day, and be more comfortable at 


in their strictness. The comfort of a family may 
be secured by certain trifling indulgencies ; but 
comfort is nothing compared to neatness. Several 


“¢ Because it would be untidy.” — Well, if hours a-day may be saved to those whose time is 


their bread ; but the bread must be dispensed with, 
for neatness claims the time. 


night?” “Heought not tobe comfortable.”—“ Why | 


not?’ The last question being unanswerable, the 


tidy woman gets into a great passion, and repeats | 


sentences innumerable, every one having less rela- 
tion to the subject than the one before it; of which 
she is wholly unconscious, never having under- 
stood what her subject is. 


' 


There is a peculiar phase of this disease yet to 
be noticed. Having once decided as to the relative 
position of the goods and chattels over which they 
have control, the tidy fraternity spend their idle 


existence in propagating their reasonless code to 


the habilimnents of men, women, horses, tables, 


windows, floors—all things on which custom or 


Tidiness or neatness arises first, then, out of | 
'pations of a man, a very simple operation ; still 


idleness ; or rather, not from disinclination to work, 
but from having no object to work for. A person 
who has all his physical wishes gratified, and who 
is forbidden to indulge any other, must soon be- 
come mentally unhealthy. When the mind, from 
long idleness, is become incapable of effective acti- 
vity, the morbid dreamer fancies himself a superior 
genius. 


most unobserving. This design the tidy person 
perceives to exist ; but what is, is beyond her com- 
prehension. Nevertheless, the appearance must 
be imitated. The arrangement of words in columns 
is evidently intentional ; and when all the words 
hegin with the same letter, why not make the book 
perfect by putting the shortest first? or, if you 
liked, the longest? Is it not better to have sume 


VOL. X.——NO, CXX. 


A number of things well arranged have | 


an appearance of intention, evident even to the— hrow, 
this course of suffering must he hold fast his prin- 


! 





necessity authorizes the hanging of textile sub- 
stances. It is, to a man employed with the occu- 


it takes up time, and it is as well, therefore, to 
leave this inferior occupation to inferior minds ; 
but the consequences are frightful; not merely 
unfortunate, not disagreeable—frightful. 

A man’s three-score years and ten are passed in 


a painful struggle with misery and suffering of 


various kinds. His object is to come from the 
contest instructed, elevated, and purified. Through 


ciples, increase his knowledge, and, if possible, help 
his ngighbour on the dreary way that they must 
tread together. Often his spirit is weighed down 
beneath its burden, “ till one feather more would 
break the camel’s back ;” often so weary, that but 
for some little pleasure, some momentary relief 


from labour, it would forget in despair its duties 
35 
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and its hopes. In the name of God, for themselves | worship of the opinions of others is the cause of 


and for each other, men are called upon to lighten | both sorts of madness. In both instances the imi- 
the burden that all must bear ; ‘not to hang fetters | tation is as much like the original, as the galvanic 
on the weary limbs that have so far to climb; not | convulsions of a corpse are like those of a living 
to wall out by a convention or caprice a single ray | animal. All actions performed with the idea of 
that might otherwise gild and cheer some corner | following a good example must be equally monstrous 
of this gloomy world, where so much is to be done | and unnatural: the frantic or imbecile move- 
and suffered. And it is to beings so called, so des- | ments of a body without a soul. 
tined, that idle minds prescribe their trifling code | The ceremony which fetters social intercourse, 
of proprieties. By the side of the command— | and the tidiness which destroys individual comfort, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” they write “thou shalt | both arise from the following the example of 
wear white gloves,” or, perhaps, black. After | others, without knowing the motive of their con- 
** Cease to do evil, learn to do well,” comes, in their | duct. A zealous wife, whom heaven has blessed 
Bible, “On no account wear clothes of the same , with more good-will than bright ideas, imitates 
cut as those you wore last year.” the proceedings which bring the money in ; some- 
That men, windows, and floors should be clothed | times with the joyous exuberance of motion that 
in any way most convenient or agreeable to their | makes a boy gallop by the side of his favourite 
mistresses is fully granted. That great pleasure | dog; sometimes with the painful energy with 
may be derived from the amusement of dressing | which we clench our hand as we watch the drown- 
them is also acknowleged. No attack is made | ing struggles of a man we cannot help ; sometimes 
upon the worldly wisdom displayed by those who | with the last wrestling of despair when that hard- 
carry an advertisement on their backs, aiming to | est of woman’s work, “patient endurance,” has 
convince the world that they are richer than they | driven them to the last refuge from ev er-wearing 
really are, and to win the worship of fools thereby. anxious thought: then, O! then, chained down 
It is against the law, that people without motive | to witness what she can’t relieve, bound hand and 
for following this example shall strain their foot by—let us not say what, for thereby hangs 
strength to keep up in this weary race, that pro- | a tale too long for our space ; the being, with 
test is made; a law obeyed with such senseless powers that call for exercise, with feelings mar- 
devotion, with such slavish fear, that a right- | tyred by “ passive endurance ;” this being, “a 
minded person would hate and despise the miser- | little lower than the angels,” “with perceptions 
able worshippers of this imaginary deity, if he | like a god,” drags herself about thie house arrang- 
happened to be so young in the world as not to | ing chairs, straightening window-curtains, dusting 
know that ke might fear something, and worship | tables “that all at /east may be tidy!” Spending 
something too ; and afterwards awake and find his | days of weary labour that the dress may be tidy. 
' “JT do not want my children to be fine, but I do 
want them to be tidy.” Warmth, or covering, is 
not the object; nay, so slight is the change made by 





worship senseless, and his fear unworthy. 
Then let us not despise the weakness of those 
who, yielding to the “sin that most easily besets | 


them,’ sacrifice the little daily pleasures that 
make life sweet ;—who do not ask a friend to 
their table to enjoy companionship, but dnvite, 


hours of employment on the dress which is an ob- 
ject of such great concern, that reasonable beings 
often pass it by unnoticed. But then others, per- 


from time to time, their acquaintances because they | haps seated in the opposite window, and occupied 
must ;—who do not provide what is necessary to | likewise in drawing a thread after a needle, “know 
the enjoyment of the evening, but what the strict, | all about it!” And though the true wife would not 
aimless, incomprehensible /aw requires. Who re- | give up an hour of her children’s pleasure, or her 
peat the mystic we must without inquiring how far | husband’s time, or yield one iota of her principles 
this ignis fatuus, followed by them for a guiding | to the they in question, she throws away her own 
light, has led them astray from their path. “Does | time and health, and peace and life, at last, if ne- 
not must mean ought? and does not ought imply | cessary, to “ keep things tidy.” Not to please her 
duty? And can one ask why people must do their | neighbours: for in the bitterness of distress they 
duty?” How many things, stupid, reasonless, ab- are indifferent ; not to earn money : for it earns 
surd, are veiled by this dazzling word, and wor- | none; not for her husband s comfort : as it is no re- 
shipped for their drapery ! lief to have constraint added to poverty. It is in 
It may be that the mania for imitating other | vain to seek the motive of a reasonless proceeding: 
the despotic law of the third code of laws has never been shown to 
But till we 





people in dress, and following 
custom in household arrangements, is different | the uninitiated—it might be scorned ! 
from the one which I have endeavoured to describe | see it, we can only conclude, God have mercy on 
as order run mad, Yet it seems to me that a blind , the hopeless idiot ! she does for herself, 





A SPRING, IN THE SUMMER OF LIFE. 


And thus it was with a kind friend I went, _ 
From noise and smoke, into the “ Weald of Kent, 
Where, midst the shelter of its noble trees, 

The corn-fields smile on blooming beans and peas ; 
Where fences, fragrant with the milk-white thorn, 
Protect the yellow meadows they adorn ; 


To London’s denizen, if country-born, 

The foliage of trees and fields of corn 

Are ever welcome prospects, and bestow 
Upon the heart some portion of the glow, 
llowe’er remote, of boyhood :—for there ’s joy 
While man can recollect himself a boy! 
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And twining hops, and half-mown fields of tares, 
Greet purple apple-bloom and tiny pears,— 

All children of one mother, who rejoice, 

In their young life, with one harmonious voice. 
But all these beauties only half beguiled 

My friend’s anxiety for wife and child, 

Who, sickening ’mid the noise and smoke of streets, 
Had sojourned a brief space among the sweets 
Of renovating nature. And he now 

Was hastening to behold, upon their brow, 

That glowing welcome which he knew would rise 
From the blue-brightness of their kindred eyes, 
At his approach;—and well the love he bore 
Deserved the welcome which their faces wore ! 


But he had business, also, by the way, 
Which, as thereby we were compelled to stay 
One night upon the road, made him regard 
His lot, no doubt, as not a little hard ! 


Our host was a kind man, though rather rough, 
Whose wife, perhaps not so kind, was smooth cuough; 
Yet each improved the other—while his frown 

Was by her smiling blandness softened down ; 

Her formal affectation and display 

Before his blunt good-heartedness gave way ;— 
Thus with them both a stranger shy like me 

Could feel at home, and, as ’tis called, “make free.” 


‘Tis morn at last ! and through green fields we pass, 
Leaving our footsteps on the dewy grass; 

Or through the woods, shaking, from the tree-tops 
To the earth’s bosom, hosts of pearly drops ; 

The loss of which may prove a source of grief 

To many a balmy bud and slumbering leaf, 

Whe, when they wake from some delicious dream, 
Will lack their tears of joy for morning’s beam. 


By princely mansion, and by peasant’s shed, 
l'arm-yard and church-yard, our green pathway led, 
Where, brutalized by wealth, or crushed by toil, 
Lives he who owns and he who til/s the soil ; 

Or, resting in the more impartial grave, 

Lo! here is Labour’s and there Luxury’s slave ;— 
Although their roads through life diverged so wide, 
They meet at last, to moulder side by side. 


Musing, relieved by unconnected talk, 

So seemed to shorten our some twelve miles’ walk, 
That with sensation kindred to regret 

Our journey ended—even while the wet 

Which overflows the opening eyes of morn 

Hung on the odorous blossom of the thorn ; 

And the lark’s song did still to heaven disclose 
How beautiful the earth from whence it rose ! 

But we are seated in a quiet grange, 

At breakfast with our rural friends. ’Tis strange, 
That feelings which in boyhood’s bosom shoot, 
Should take in manhood’s heart so deep a root, 
And with its aspirations intertwine 

So intricately hopeless, as in mine. 


Thoughts that came o’er me at that morning meal, 
Produced a conflict none may hope to feel 

And yet be happy. There, with quiet grace, 
Presided one with the same beaming face 

That ever haunted me—with the same voice 

That bade the ear of boyhood to rejoice 

At its first sound of music—the same eye 

Whose light first made me love the earth and sky 
For their most kindred lustre. There she sate, 
The mistress and the mother, ’mid the chat 

With which my merry friend proved himself free 
From all such sadness as came over me. 


A moment, merely, did the heart’s-blood flow, 
As if her presence had restored the glow 
Which it inspired in boyhood ; and then came 
Torrents of icy thought, to quench all flame 
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| Though a reflected one, flashed o’er that day 


Save such as mine,and that which darkens hell-—- 
Both hopeless torture—both unquenchable. 


The rain, which had been falling since the noon, 
Ceased before sunset. Grateful for the boon 

Of a blue sky, and gazing on the west, 
Where clouds all fringed with fire devoutly press’d 
Round their retiring god—we seek the lake 

Which the dark forest trees hem in, and make, 
Impervious to the breeze that sighs beyond, ie 
This summer’s hiding-place * The furnace Bond ; 
As if lamenting that aught should exclude 

Its presence from the watery solitude. 


And gloom seemed hanging o’er us, like a veil 

O’er sorrow-stricken faces, that bewail 

The vacancy which some untimely death 

Has made in the affections—until breath 

Itself becomes a burthen and a curse ; 

And from Earth’s breast, whose province ‘tis to nurse 
The orphan spirit with its gushing stream 

Of hopeful milk and honey, there doth seem 

To issue forth pale poison. Yet one ray, Fite | 





Ere darkness was complete. bh 


Our homeward road 
Led us, through miry lanes, by the abode CC 
Of one who seemed—as round his dwelling spread ria 
His barns and stables, flanked with many a shed 
To shelter implements from sun and rain, 
And by his corn and hay-stacks—to remain, 
As it became a pastoral patriarch, 


As much attached to earth as any lark ey 
That builds its nest thereon—as any nest Ap 
Of frugal ants that rear upon her breast Sh 
Their little “hill of Zion.” Here we seek a 


A shelter from the storm about to break Peit! 
Jmpetuously upon us, ‘neath a roof 

Of friendly thatch, both warm and waterproof. 

Here, as on flakes of fragrant hay we sit, 

The lightning-flashes that about us flit 

To me are dark, compared with that bright eye 

Whose beams the heart can still electrify ; 

And solemn twilight throws its envious shade 

All vainly that eye’s brightness to invade ! 

Now youthful scenes and youthful hopes come back, 

And hiding from me disappointment’s rack, 

On which I’ve long been stretched, they bring to view 

A paradise that’s past, yet wears the hue 

In which we paint the future. Hill and vale, - 
Peaceful and verdant ; and the ocean pale, 

Beating his boundary with his foaming waves, 

As fruitlessly as the chained madman raves 

Against his iron-bars ; the lofty rocks 

Which are anon by bluest waters laved ; 1. 
The lonely rivulets, whose beds are paved 
With sparkling pebbles, and whose banks, o’ergrown 
With the tall grass and the rank water-weeds, are strown ‘ 
With many lovely flowers that peep between, i 
Like stars "mong midnight flowers ; and many a scene 1 
In school'and chapel, wherein those bright eyes TR} 
Were all the eye and heart could recognise 

Of bright in youth’s bright world ; all these came back, 
Erasing from my mind the deep-worn track 

Of misery’s cloven foot, and making life ; is 
Seem free from all its error and its strife,— i 
From all its bitterness and blank despair. 
Was this a vision! "Twas a vision fair 
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As ever floated o’er a restless mind,— 

As ever fied therefrom and left behind F 
Remembrance of its glory. The next day 
I walked as usual on my lonely way 
Among the myriads of a careless crowd, % 
With my own heart in its upbraidings loud, P 
That I should have exposed it thus again e 
To such a sad renewal of its pain, L. D, * 
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REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, &c., &c.—No. LI. 


BY JOHN MORRISON, 


Sin Watrer was fond of talking of his uncle 
Thomas Scott of Monklaw, near Jedburgh ; and 
said that he had been his early guardian when he 
was a little boy at Smailholm, and first mounted 
him on a pony. ‘“ He was,” he said, “the best 
horse-jockey on the Border, though he was once 
outwitted. It is a custom on the evenings of 
horse-fair days to lead out the unsound animals 
when their blemishes cannot be observed, and ery, 
Halter for halter! that is, exchange horse for 
horse. My uncle had a blind one, which was fat 
and in excellent order. He fell in with a lean 
raw-boned horse, but in his mind younger than 
his own, which a little good keeping would soon 
bring round, and made the exchange ; but on more 
closely inspecting the new horse, he turned out 
also to be blind, and not younger than his own. 
Ile had therefore received a Jean blind horse for 
his fat blind horse.” But telling the story, his uncle 
used to add, “ I was not often outwitted.”’ 

“ Morrison,” said Sir Walter, “ you must step over 
to Monklaw and paint my uncle’s portrait. He is 
an excellent performer on the Northumberland bag- 
pipe ; and his son James plays the great Highland 
bagpipe with great taste. He will also delight you 
with his tales and anecdotes; some, perhaps, about 
myself, which I wish you would keep on your 
memory. My uncle tells of a most wonderful 
hagpipe which he constructed. He prepared a 
hoard, with a sufficient number of holes bored 
through it; and selected as many cats, and con- 
fined them in appropriate boxes with their tails 
out. These tails he introduced through the holes 
in his prepared board, and arranged them so as to 
form an octave or gamut. The first low or grave 
note was performed by a great tom cat: my uncle 
with a small stick giving the imprisoned tail a rap 
which caused the cat to cry out; and so, by select- 
ing cats with the proper pitch of voice, he formed 
his scale ; a kitten, of course, would perform the 
high notes.” On this singular instrument Monk- 
law affirmed that he could play several slow tunes; 
but I never heard his performance. 

About this time Mr. Shortrede, the Sheriff-sub- 
stitute for Roxburghshire, came on a visit to 
Abbotsford. Scott and he had been early friends, 
and had ranged the Bordertogether, collecting matter 
for the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Many of 
the songs were supplied by Mr. Shortrede himself, 
and sung in excellent style to the original airs—as, 
Jock o’ the Side, Hobbie Noble, Johnny Armstrong, 
&c. On Jearning from Sir Walter that I was 
xoing to Monklaw to paint his uncle’s portrait, 
Mr. Shortrede invited me to his house; and I shall 
never forget the kindness and attention I received 
in his family. They were all musical, particu- 
larly Mrs. Shortrede, who sung the softer Border 
airs, with the words, in a style that I have never 
lard equalled, as The Lanent of the Border Widow, 








Binnorie, The Wee Wee Man, and numbers more. 
Mr. Alexander Campbell was sent here to collect 
for his work, and resided in the house of Mr, 
Shortrede, and wrote down all the above airs, which 
are to be found in his book, “ Albyn’s Anthology;” 
and, so far as I know, in no other work. 

I found that Sir Walter had not overrated his 
uncle’s powers, either as a tale-teller or performer 
on the bagpipe. ‘My nephew Walter was an 
auld-farrand boy, and is a strauge chield,” he said, 
“JT had him under my charge at Sandyknowe. 
He used to argue every point with me, and would 
obey no order till he had examined its tendency ; 
and he is still obstinate. He desired me to give his 
pipe: (Bruce) a few lessons, and sent him here for 
that purpose ; but after having assured myself 
that the man had little talent for music, and told 
his master as much, ‘ Bruce,’ said his master, ‘ is 
a good-looking fellow, and shall be equipped in the 
first style. I do not see the use of what you call 
a fine performer, and greatly prefer a bold, loud 
pipe ; besides, I wish him to play the Pibroch, and 
that, you know, has neither beginning nor end. 
My cousin, your son James, does not play so loud 
a pipe as Bruce.’ So you see,” said Monklaw, “I 
thought on the Fable of the Cuckoo, Nightingale, 
and Ass, which last was made umpire of the melody. 
‘You have a very soft, pretty note,’ said the ass tu 
the nightingale ; ‘but for a strong, boid song, give 
me the cuckoo.’” I made a memorandum of this 
anecdote, which made Sir Walter laugh much. 

“T expostulated with Walter,” said Monklaw, 
“in one of his poems, where he says to the Tevict 
water,— 

Thy wild and willowéd shore. 


Now there is not a willow wand grows from head 
to foot of it. I have heard him say that he was 
never in Melrose by moonlight.” 

I had made a drawing of Cauldshiels Loch, with 
the Eildon hills in the distance, where they, with 
their three tops, look very formal. “I do not 
think,” said Sir Walter, “that the Rhymer has 
much improved the Eildon hills, by cleaving them 
in three ; I would rather have had one good moun- 
tain.” 

‘“‘ Parnassus, however,” said I, “has two sum- 
mits ; and itis the beau-ideal of mountains. Your 
own verse has rendered the three summits immor- 
tal :— 

And warrior, I could tell to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three.” 

While painting Monklaw’s portrait, I was en- 
gaged to paint several others in the neighbourhood. 
I also received a letter from Sir Walter, desiring 
me to paint a portrait of an acquaintance. “ Paint 
Jamie Veitch ; he is a most wonderful man. He 
not only makes the best ploughs and carts in the 
country,*but the best telescopes. He has a side- 
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long kind of stealthy look, which is highly char- | said he, ° ye manna drive awa’ the beast,—the 
acteristic, which you well do well to consider ; | rent 's no settled ;’ and, with his servant's assistance, 
and do not forget his apron.” The apron, how- | he turned back the cow.” 
ever, Mr. Veitch did not approve of. | While residing in the house of Mr. Shortrede, in 
In the town of Jedburgh, and its neighbour- | Jedburgh, he told me that it was rumoured, and be- 
hood, the name of Scott was in high estimation ; lieved by many in the country, that Gilbert Glos- 
and ‘when, with the family of Mr. Shortrede, I sin was meant for himself. “ And so, and Mr. 
visited the surrounding families, after the King the | | Scott is the author. It is very unkind to an old 
health of Sir Walter followed : himself and his | | acquaintance. ” I said to Mr. Shortrede that he 
books were the general theme of conversation, par- | might make himself perfectly easy on that point : 
ticularly at the tea-table. Every letter or card | the person who sat for the portrait of Gilbert 
which I received while here, was requested as a | Glossin was a John Bushby. 
particular favour ; and to be under his patronage | Soon after this, on meeting with Sir Walter, I 
was a passport. | asked if he had any guess who was meant by Gil- 
Ilaving finished these commissions, I came to | bert Glossin ; and mentioned the uneasy feelings 
Edinburgh ; the Court was sitting, and Sir Walter | of Mr. Shortrede on that point. “I have always 
Scott in town. He seemed pleased with my por- understood that the ‘ Black-nebbit ’ Johnny of 
traits, and said, “ You must also paint me Tam | Robert Burns was the person who had sat for the 
Purdie and Allister Dhu.” | picture of Glossin.” On telling this to Mr, Short- 


2 
# 
i 
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One Sunday I dined with him in Castle Street. 
Mr. Constable and the two Ballantynes were of the | 
party. When I entered the library they were sit- 
ting in judgment on the portrait of Allister Dhu ; 
and they all approved of the likeness. Sir Walter 
proposed that I should paint for him these three 
gentlemen; and, addressing them, said, “Constable 
and Ballantyne must sit: I wish to have a gallery 





_ rede, it gave him entire satisfaction. 

Being in Edinburgh, I mentioned thx I was 
about to make a short excursion over the Borer, 
as far as Lannercost and Naworth castle. “I will,” 
said Sir Walter, “ write a list of what are the most 
interesting objects. If you go by Abbotsford, I 
have a day’s work for you there. Have you read 


| the ‘ Monastery,’ which was published the other 





of the portraits of all my friends.” On going, | day? He or she, or whoever writes it, must have Ad 
Mr. Constable and I walked the same way home | _ been in our neighbourhood. I wish that you would bit 
towards his house in Park Place, when he said | hunt me out this Fairy Glen, the Corrie-nan-Shian, boty 


to me, “I will pay my own portrait in books ; | Glendearg, &c.; and here is a copy of the book : take Mi 
and you will let me know what you would wish it in your hand. Weare to be at Abbotsford in two bi 
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tohave.” I said, “ It will be time enough when the | days: you had better wander about till we arrive.” 


portrait is painted ; then you may send me ten | | 
guineas’ worth of any books you think proper.” 
Next day he sent me the Supplemeut to the En- | 
cyclopedia Britannica, then publishing, and con- | 
tinued it from time to time, as it appeared. Mr. | 
Constable soon after sat to Mr. Raeburn, and | 
the portrait turned out one of the best he had | | 
ever painted. Mr. Constable, on this, said to me, | | 
“You can paint me a landscape: I wish a drawing | 
of Caerlaverock castle, as I understand that it sat | 
for the portrait of Ellangowan in Guy Mannering.” 
— With respect to Guy Mannering,” said I, “ the | 
scenery is completely Galloway.”—“ Do,” said he, | 
‘tell me all about Guy Mannering.” 
* Colonel Mannering spends the afternoon in | 
sketching some ruined abbeys in Dumfries-shire ; | 
and, after passing the town of Dumfries, rides thirty | 
miles into Galloway, which would carry him nearly 
to the scenery alluded to. It lies near a point of land 
running into the sea, where a revenue cutter had | 
an engagement with the smuggling lugger of the | 
famous Yakins. From Ellangowan, Kennedy rides | 
round to Wigtown to give information that a_ 
smuggler was on the coast. David M‘Guffog was 
the baron-officer at the Ferrytown-of-Cree, the 
Portinferry of Guy Mannering ; and Skyrburn, a 
sequestered romantic village, is Derncleugh, and 
was at one time the habitation of a gipsy gang. 
The mother of the notorious Jane Gordon, who sat 
for Meg Merrilees, is said to have been the last of 
the gipsies expelled by the proprietor. She was 
driving her only cow before her when she met the 


_and proceeded to explore the Fairy Glen. 





Jaird on horseback, with his servant. ‘ Woman,’ 


The route which he wrote out is now before me : 

—*‘ Newark, Darnick, Melrose, Smailholm ; a 
view from the Eildon Tree, looking down upon 
Old Melrose; Jedburgh Abbey; and, if you go 
by Hawick, the Peel of Goudielands. And as you 
purpose to go by Cannobie, Hermitage lies on your 
way. I should like much to have a drawing of 
'Curdell castle, particularly the gate-way. You 
will then pass along the Roman wall to Lannercost 
and Naworth castle. Still further on, you will 


_meet with Thirlwall castle, which is said to be the 


place where the Scots broke through the wall ; and, 
if you have time, cross the country to Barnard 
| castle, and I will give you a letter to my friend 
Mr. Morrit at Rokeby. The scenery at Greta 
Bridge is fine.” 

I was at Abbotsford two days before he arrived, 
I crossed 
the Tweed, and ascended the Alnwyn,—a stream 
that passes through the valley,—and soon found 
myself in the Fairy Glen, among the beautiful green 
knolls formed by the action of the stream when 
at much higher level. The fairy stones, which a 
shepherd assisted me to pick up, confirmed the 
author’s description to be correct. 

On proceeding up the glen about three miles, I 
came to Hillslap Tower, with some fine old trees. 
It is a strong tower, and may well represent the 
Glendearg Tower of the“ Monastery.” Therearetwo 
more strong houses, all within half-a-mile of each 
other, with some very old ash-trees, On proceed- 
ing further up, the glen began to narrow ; and I 
observed a rocky. eminence to the right, and a 
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small, sparkling stream descending, of which I | tolerable survey of her Ladyship, when a servant 
conjectured the source must be the Fairy Well. | announced that Lady Byron’s carriage was wait- 
On passing up to this rock, I was much delighted | ing; which surprised the family much, for she had 
to find a beautiful holly-bush, and at the base of | given no intimation of her departure. She had 
the rock a well, pure and sparkling. The sun was | written to Selkirk for post-horses, and intended to 
nearly sinking below the dise of the western hill, | proceed that night to Hawick, a good stage of 14 
and tinted all the Fairy Well side of the Corrie- | or 16 miles. On speaking of her afterwards, “She 
nan-Shian. I took off my shoe, and repeated the | is,” said Sir Walter, “a cold-blooded litt!e woman.” 
incantation— ° . . “ ° ° # 





“Thrice to the holly brake, | When, in 1823, Miss Edgeworth visited Abbots- 
Thrice to the Well, | ford, I was not in the country. She sat on a 
I bid thee awake, | cushion, I was told, at Sir Walter’s knee, looking 
White Maid of Avenel !” up in his face, and talked much. She is a little 
I thought that I observed a thin, white mist body; “ But she has,” said Sir Walter, “the 
beginning to dance on the surface of the Well; but | mind of a giant.” 
it was only a dense group of midges revelling in | J met her in York Place, in the painting-gal- 
the beams of the setting sun. I repeated the in- | lery of Sir Henry Raeburn, who told me there 
cantation ; but the White Lady was not in the; was an excursion projected to Fife, to visit the 
humour. I thought it might be too early for her | castle of Ravensheugh; “‘ and maybe,” said he, 
Jadyship, and proceeded to make a drawing of the | “ as far as St. Andrews. You had better accom- 
rock, holly-bush, and Well. The sun was down, | pany us as topographer-general.” I was unfor- 
and gloaming began to spread her mantle over the | tunately engaged, on the day fixed, to be examined 
scene. I again took off my shoe, and invoked the , before a committee respecting an estate of which 
Maid of Avenel ; but she still refused to make her! I had made a survey and plan. This engage- 
appearance. _ ment I much regretted, and was strongly tempted 
On Sir Walter’s arrival I presented him with | to break through every restraint ; but Sir Walter 
my portfolio. “ Your drawings appear to be ex- | said that I could not do so. 
actly what is described in the book. I am afraid, During their excursion the weather was hot; 
my friend, that your imagination has run away | and Sir Henry, not accustomed to long walking, 
with your judgment ; but Mr. Skene is to be here | and exposed, although in summer, to the keen air 
to-morrow, and these pretty drawings shall be put | of Fife, had taken cold; and particularly as, Sir 
to the test.” | Walter observed, he walked with his hat in his 
Mr. and Mrs. Skene arrived. “ Now,” said he, | hand, Miss Edgeworth having hold of the other 
“‘ Morrison, we are bound for the Corrie-nan-Shian, | arm. On the day after his return, he walked to 
to prove your drawings.” We were mounted on | his gallery in York Place, and proceeded to touch 
ponies, &c., Scott, Skene, Laidlaw, Charles, Tam | the portrait of a Mrs. Dennistoun, but was unable 
Purdie, and myself. Tam Purdie had charge of | to proceed. He walked home, and, with consider- 
a bottle of whisky anda glass, to have some grog | able headache, went to bed, from whence he never 
from the Fairy Well. ! arose. Sir Walter regretted his death, and was 
7 si ” ' . ¥ ’ | much affected. “I never knew Raeburn, I may 
On Lady Byron’s visit to Edinburgh, she had a | say,” was his remark, “ till during his painting 
letter from some London bookseller to Robert Mil- my last portrait. His conversation was rich, and 
Jer,* who escorted her about the place. I met | he told his story well. His manly stride back- 
them on the walk round the base of Salisbury | wards, as he went to contemplate his work at 
Craigs, with another lady in company. After hay- | a proper distance, and, when resolved on the 
ing passed, he turned back and whispered, “ That | necessary point to be touched, his step forward, 
is the great Lady Byron.” were magnificent. I see him, in my mind’s eye, 
“ She is,” said I, “ very little. Does she speak | with his hand under his chin, contemplating his 
much?” | picture : which position always brought me in 
“No,” said he ; “yery little. She has an ele- mind of a figure of Jupiter which I have some- 
gant taste for music. Call at the shop, and I will | where seen.” 
tell you about it.” When Sir Henry Raeburn was first taken ill, I 
On afterwards calling, I found that he had | was some miles from town, but had occasion to 
whistled Highland Laddie, and other Scots airs; | return to have my surveying instrument repaired ; 
“with which,” said he, “ her Ladyship is highly | and, hearing of his illness, I had called down late 
delighted.” in the evening to inquire for him. The servants 
At this meeting Imade a cast round,and met them | told me that every hope of his recovery was over, 
at Holyroodhouse, on their return. I saw a pale | —that he was lying motionless on his bed, and the 
little woman, which, contrasted with Mr. Bobby’s | family had retired. I mentioned to the servant 
bluff face and figure, made the contrast still great- | who ‘was in waiting and used to arrange his 
er, I saw her again at Abbotsford; but for a few palette, that I wished much to have a last look, 
minutes only. I had come in soon after dinner,and I | to which he readily agreed. It was about twenty- 
had just drank one or two glasses of wine, and hada ! four hours before his death : he was lying motion- 
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* Late bookseller in Edinburgh, and among the last of the Old School of Edinburgh Bibliopoles ; gentlemanly, jovial, and 
of elaborate courtesy. Mr. Miller's elegantly furnished back-shop was, until his death, the boudoir of the Edinburgh Blues, 
whom the spirit of trade has now, we fear, driven from all such retreats, Mr, Miller was a famous whistler, 
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less, with his eyes shut, but not asleep. I touched | and gives a very different turn to the story. The 
softly the hand which was lying across his breast, | whole was a piece of rodomontade, and acted en- 
—that hand which had been so often stretched out | tirely for effect.” Mr. Syme was reproving Burns 
_ for some of his irregularities, when Burns started 


to welcome me. “ When you are in Edinburgh,” he 
had said, “take your lodgings near York Place, 
and Robert will bring you up a palette and can- 
vass at any time; or, having little else to do, he 
will grind you a set of colours; and any query you 


' 


' 


up and made the exhibition alluded to. 

“T have ever thought,” said Sir Walter, “ that 
it was a ridiculous story, and am sorry that it was 
ever mentioned. As you are from the same place, 


think necessary to put shall be readily answered. | did you know anything of my old friend Thomas 
But, indeed, a word goes in at one ear and out | Douglas Earl of Selkirk? I have known little of 
at the other ; so, if you will write down your query, him since he became Earl ; but we were members 


I will write the answer under it.” 
Ihave a book containing thirty-six queries so put 
by me, with Sir Henry’s answers. Sir Walter Scott 


expressed a strong wish to see these queries and an- | 
My friends, William Erskine, William Clerk, and 


swers ; and after reading them, said, “ They will 
some day be worth a hundred pounds.” 

Prior to this excursion with Miss Edgeworth, Sir 
Henry had symptoms of falling off. “I some- 
times,” he previously said, “lose sight of the pic- 
ture, and stand still in a kind of dream; while the 
picture changes its aspect, and sometimes looks to 
be composed of many figures. A few days ago one 
of my teeth fell out ; it was fresh and good, and 
gave me no pain. ‘To-day the same thing happen- 
ed: the tooth was one of my best. It came out, or 
rather fell out, without giving me any pain; and no 
blood followed.” On my mentioning this to Dr. 
Saunders, who attended him at his death, “ I wish,” 
said the Doctor, “that I had known of these symp- 
toms sooner.’ Miss Edgeworth was still in Scot- 
Jand at Sir Henry’s death. He had purposed taking 
her portrait for his own private gallery, which con- 
tains most of the celebrated charactersin Edinburgh, 
and which is now in the possession of his only son. 

Sir Walter Scott proposed having a map to 
illustrate the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and de- 





sired me to construct one from Selkirk, Rox- | 
received a note to call, On going, he looked grave. 


burgh, and Dumfries shires. I stated that a map 
was already in preparation from the National 
Survey, and was engraving in the Tower, of much 


of the same club, and passed advocate about the 
same time. Weonce formed a party to have a sail 
and visit Inchcolm, [a small island in the Firth of 
Forth, where there is the ruin of an old monastery. | 


others, were of the party. We landed, spread our 
scrips, and made a hearty dinner. In the mean- 
time it had come on to blow; and the sea became 
so rough, that we durst not launch our boat. We, 
therefore, made up our minds to pass the night on 
the island ; and, with the sails of our boat, con- 
structed a tent; and having plenty to eat and 
drink, determined to be happy in spite of wind or 
weather. Tom Douglas was the most romantic of 
us all, and strolled about the monastery, repeating 
verses applicable to our situation.” 

“Tf,” said I, “his Lordship spouted poetry, he 
must have been very different from what I knew 
him. He first brought me to Edinburgh, and took 
considerable charge of my studies. Once, in my 
absence, he called at my lodgings, and said to the 
landlady ‘that being a friend, he would wait for 
my return.’ He inquired most particularly re- 
specting my walk and conversation; what I ate 
and drank ; whether I rose early ; what time I 
went to bed ; if I saw much company, &e.; and had 
left before I came home. On the following day I 


[ did not much like his appearance. ‘ Morrison,’ 


said he, ‘I called at your lodgings yesterday, and 
> * g * o 


more perfect workmanship and accuracy than could | 


be produced by any individual, and at a fourth of 
the price ; and that a square, containing any county 
in Scotland, would, in a short time, be forthcoming. 

From Abbotsford, after the visit I have men- 
tioned, made with Sir Walter, to the scene of 


the White Lady, I accompanied him to Edin- | 


burgh in his carriage. He had some observation 
to make on every passing scene. “There,” said 
he, on passing Torwoodlee, “and farther west to 
Caddenhead, was the hunting-ground of Thomas 
the Rhymer.”—* Yes,” said I,— 

They roused the deer from Caddenhead 

To distant Torwoodlee. 

“Tn some of these broomy fields across the Gala 

Water, the lassie lost her silken snood, poor thing: 

Down among the broom, the broom, 

And down among the broom, my dearie, 


The lassie lost her silken snood— 
That makes her look sae wae and wearie.” 


Sir Walter desired me to repeat him some of my 
poems. “I will,” saidI, “repeat you an ode for 
the anniversary of Burns’ dinner at Dumfries. In 
your Review of Cromek’s Reliques there is a 
ridiculous story of a sword-stick told you by Mr. 


Syme, Now my uncle, Mr, Boyd, was present, | 


your studies. 








was disappointed to observe the arrangement of 
Instead of books of science, I found 
Shakspere, Ossian, and other stuff. I even sawa 
violin, and books of music! What have you to do 
with such trumpery? A lad like you, fighting for 
your existence, ought to mind nothing but the 
sternly useful.’ I answered that I could not live 
without such articles about me; that constant 
application to the sternly useful would drive me 
stupid ; but that a little relaxation of that nature 
prepared me for closer application.—‘ Neque sem- 
per arcum tendit Apollo.’ 

“<« Well, well,’ said he, half laughing ; ‘ but let 
me advise you to let those trifling amusements 
occupy as little of your time as possible.’ I was,” 
I told Sir Walter, “ well acquainted with his Lord- 
ship, and read under his eye the first six books 
of Euclid ; received from him much instruction in 


_ drawing ; and had liberty to borrow any book from 
the library at St. Mary’s Isle, which was magnifi- 


cent in books of prints, and everything connected 
with the study of drawing.” I added, that some of 
his letters in my possession proved his accomplished 
taste in painting, and its connecting studies. 

“JT have heard something of your acquaintance 
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with my old friend, and that the whole correspon- 
dence is romantic. I should like to see some of these 
letters. Also, if you have made any memorandums, 
I should wish to have a sight of those along with 
the letters.” On returning the letters referred to, 
—*They are splendid,” said Sir Walter ; “and show 
his Lordship in an entirely new point of view. 
One letter, in particular, gives the best instructions 
to the student in painting that I ever read ; and 
his letter to Major Dawson is excellent. He has 
watched over your studies with the greatest care. 
I have also heard of your proposed voyage to 
America.” —* Lhave,” said I, “aJournalof my whole 
aequaintance and adventures with his Lordship, 
which I have not looked into for many years. It 
contains a Tour among the Hebrides, particularly 
in Mull and Skye, which I made by the advice of 
the Earl when we parted at Tobermory.”—“ Do,” 
said Sir Walter, “ let me see it by all means. 
Come to-morrow, and Allister Dhu shall read it.” 
| Though this Tour in the Hebrides has but slight 
connexion with Mr. Morrison’s Reminiscences of 
Scott, it is in itself a somewhat remarkable produc- 
tion. Nowhere has steam navigation, and the facili- 
ties of intercourse which it affords, effected a more 
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the neighbourhood, with whom they seemed well 
acquainted. I purchased a gallon as my contri- 
bution. They bought two more. They had also 
cold fowls, roast beef, hams, with bread and cheese 
in abundance. We commenced fishing, and were 
very successful. We called at a farmer’s house, 
and were invited to dinner. The lady played very 
gracefully on the guitar, and accompanied with 
her voice in Gaelic ; the subject was from Ossian, 
and the air of the same age, very plaintive and 
beautiful. We went to visit a cave, and landed on 
Inch Kenneth, the former residence of Sir Allan 
Maclean, where Dr. Johnson was entertained. The 
island was now without an inhabitant. It was now 
too late for gaining Iona, so we landed in Mull, 
and were hospitably entertained at the house of a 
clergyman : 4 most hospitable gentleman, with a 
numerous family of daughters. After tea, we were 
entertained by the young ladies with some excellent 
| ghost stories; the scene of one of which was not fifty 
yards from where we were sitting. A young lady, 
the beauty of the country, was about to be mar- 
ried, and, with her betrothed and many friends, 
was making merry on the green, when a hand- 
some youth on horseback made his appearance, 
and at once rode up and whispered in the bride’s 





vapid change in manners than in the Islands of the 
Hebrides, which, save for this discovery, might have 
remained much as Martin or Dr. Johnson describes 


theinforcenturiesmore. In Mr. Douglas, afterwards | 


the Earl of Selkirk, Mr. Morrison seems to have 
found a liberal, a really kind and considerate, 
besides an enlightened patron ; yet the history of 
their connexion makes it doubtful if ever any pa- 
tronage benefited a young artist, except giving 
him occasionally a generous order for some speci- 
men of his art. When Lord Selkirk went out 
with the first detachment of those colonists whom 
he wished to settle on his Canadian territory, he in- 
vited Mr. Morrison to accompany him on the expe- 
dition ; which Morrison did, though he was fated 
not to get farther than the Island of Mull. Lord | 
Selkirk and his emigrants were detained at Tober- 
mory, from some misunderstanding with the 
custom-house ; and disappointment as to ulterior | 
views having arisen between the Earl and his 
protegé, Mr, Morrison was to return to Dumfries ; 
but he resolved first to see something of the Hebrides 
and the Highlands. Ly selling the most of his 
outfit to the emigrants he raised the necessary sup- 
plies. The Earl also gave him five guineas as 
pre-payment of five sketches that were to be made | 
in the course of the Tour; and he set forth on the dis- | 
cursive ramble, which we shall leave him to describe. | 
Ilis friend the Ettrick Shepherd has recorded a voy- 
age of discovery tothe same misty regions some years 
later. Both these tours contrast singularly with 
those undertaken in our times, though only forty 
years have elapsed. Thus Mr. Morrison sets forth. ] 

“ From Tobermory I walked down the Sound to 
Arros, where there is an old castle, and from thence 
to the head of Loch Na-Keal, where I found a boat 
with a number of young men about to embark. I 
inquired whither they were bound. They said for 
Tona; that they had plenty of provisions, and 
invited me to come on board, They were pur- 





| been absent a day only. 


ear; on which she at once sprung up behind him, 
_and they galloped off like the wind, and were never 
seen or heard of more, except on the anniversary 
of their flight, when the horse with his riders is 
seen galloping round the green. ‘The young lady 
is said to have been very proud and fickle, and her 
lover some air or water spirit, and she was thus 
punished ; so that the tale is not without a moral. 
We sat up late after supper, and were entertained by 
other tales of the same kind: one of a mermaid who 
carried away a young man, and kept him for seven 
years in a palace studded with precious stones. 
She allowed him to come to land and visit his 
friends, who could see no symptoms of approach- 
ing age ; indeed, he himself thought that he had 
He, however, declined 
The mer- 





to return, and removed more inland. 


'maid was often heard lamenting on the shore and 
| singing a mournful ditty, which, with its original 


tune, was sung by a young lady of the company. 
In the morning the minister paid us a visit in our 
bed-room, with the family whisky bottle under his 
arm, and gave us the morning dram. After an 
excellent breakfast, we pursued our voyage, and 
soon landed on Iona, the sacred island of St. Co- 
lumba. After visiting the graves of the kings, 
Scots, Irish, and Norwegian, the Crosses and 
monastery, I proceeded to draw, my young friends 
forming a circle around me, with a bottle of moun- 
tain dew and some biscuit. Previous to this we had 
secured a room in the public-house, landed our 
provisions, and moored our boat. I continued 
drawing for several hours; and in the meantime it 
was agreed that we should pass the night on holy 
ground. I was anxious to draw as long as pos- 
sible, knowing that there would be little time after 
dinner ; and I found my companions very accom- 
modating. We had caught plenty of fish, and had 
it both boiled and broiled in excellent style; which, 





ghasing whisky from a person who had a still in 


with our cold roast-beef and pie, made a sumptuous 
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feast. We had also plenty of sugar to make our | 
toddy. In order to prevent too much drinking, I 
proposed having a walk ; that we should ascend 
Dun I,—that is, the Hill of God,—and see the sun 
setting on the Atlantic ; which was unanimously 
seconded. The hill is said to be 500 feet high. I 
should think that it is more ; but I had no means 
of ascertaining it. The sea was smooth as glass, 
with all the islands to the west—Coll, Tiree, the 
Dutchman’s Cap, and others, with the sun three 
diameters of himself above the sea line. We de- 
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of the inn contrived t> make up a succession of 
beds, or shake-downs, all round the room ; and 
when I awoke, for the first time, about four o’clock, 
on going into the room, I found my new friends 
all fast asleep. 

The sun was just rising over the mountains of 
Mull ; and on going out, I found my old friends, 
the starlings, at their morning's conversation, con- 
sulting, I suppose, in what direction they were to 
take their flight; which is, I was informed, always 





scended, and returned by the Abbot’s Walk, where | 
we saw, in a bog, some remains of birch-wood. 
Some old people recollected having seen decaying 
trees, that appeared to have been planted in rows, | 
forming an avenue; and, indeed, all the mosses or 
bogs contain the remains of wood, which is said 
at one time to have covered the island. At pre- | 
sent, there is not one bush growing on the island. | 
We returned to our inn through the burying- | 
ground, and examined the Day of Judgment Stone, | 
or Clach-brath. Three stones, of about 3 or 4 lbs. | 
weight, were placed on a thruch-stone at a consider- 
able distance from each other. Every stranger must 
give each of these stonesaturnround ; and they must 
have often been turned, for each has worn a hollow | 
or pot from the repeated action of turning round. 
When the grave-stone, on which the Clach-brath are 
placed, shall be worn through, so that the stones 
shall fall to the ground, then comes the end of the 
world, and Day of Judgment! It is accounted un- 
lucky not to turn these stones ; and equally so to 
turn them more than once round. In the evening, 
as we returned by the ruins of the Nunnery, we ob- 
served thousands of starlings returning from the 
sea-shore to their lodgings in the walls of the 
building. These holes, or nests, they had formed 
by picking out the mortar and small stones ; and 
at each hole the owner was sitting half in and | 
half out, chattering to his neighbour, or to our- 
selves. They appeared not in the least disturbed | 
by our presence, though we were standing not more | 
than three yards from the wall. If not speaking 
tu us, it is at least probable that we were the sub- 
ject of their conversation. The daws were also 
returning to the abbey. The starlings and daws 
form distinct and separate establishments, the one 
not intruding on the other ; and are held sacred by | 
the people. They are thought to be the souls of | 
the monks and nuns, and are not allowed to be | 
molested. Some dandy tourists, visiting the island, | 
commenced shooting the birds; and after being | 
warned, still persisted. They were instantly seized, | 
and underwent a severe ducking. | 
On arriving at our inn we had good tea, which | 
lad been brought from the mainland, with excel- | 
lent fish and ham; and finished with toddy of the | 
Lest quality. | 





There was but one bed, which, it was insisted, | 


I should occupy, being the stranger. The rest of 
the party were to sit up, and drink moderately. 
This preference I declined ; when it was concluded 
that we should occupy the bed by turns, and that 
I should take the first. We, however, sat singing 
and telling tales till midnight. I went to bed, 
Which was in a separate apartment ; but the people 


regulated by the point from which the wind is 
blowing, which best answers their feeding-ground. 
I stood very near; but they did not seem in the 
least alarmed, and kept chattering away. After I 
had retreated to a considerable distance, they all 
took flight in the direction of Mull, which is their 


_feeding-ground. I was soon joined by most of the 


company, who brought along with them the morn- 
ing dram, and stood and overlooked my drawing, 
which I continued till the hour of breakfast. After 
breakfast we embarked for Staffa, and had a plea- 
sant sail, the morning being beautiful. After read- 
ing Sir Joseph Banks’ and Pennant’s description, 
I was disappointed in Staffa ; which, however, must 


| strike every beholder with wonder. On entering the 


cave, the action and swell of the water below makes 
one giddy. My attention was directed to a sound, 
which was not the immediate action of the waves ris- 
ing and falling within the cave: for I was told that it 
was the music of an enchanted organ, played by a 
wizard ; which all my companions firmly believed. 
It appeared to me to be an echo, from the roof of 
the cave, of the rushing of the waves, which rose 
and fell not less than fifteen feet. When our piper 
played a pibroch, the music of the waves drowned 
or softened down the harsh sound of the bagpipe, 
which discoursed most excellent music. 1 recom- 
mend all performers on the great pipe to go to this 
cave, at least once in their lives, and get a lesson. 

We landed on the island ; and as the sea was be- 
coming rough, we felt the ground trembling under 
our feet. A family once resided on Staffa ; but 
they were afraid, one stormy night, that the island 
might fall to pieces; and left as soon as a boat 
could be launched. Here we spread the feast, 
having seated ourselves immediately above Fingal’s 
Cave. The day was fine; but a heavy sea was 
setting into the cave. The sound was musical, 
and the ground beneath us was still trembling. Our 
glasses and plates felt the motion, and made a 
small clattering noise. 

From Staffa we landed on Ulva, where I found 
a boat preparing to sail for Rasay, which, in pass- 
ing the strait between Glenelg and Skye, could 
readily land me on that island. The boatman 
offered to carry me for half-a-crown, including 
provisions ; but this last was unnecessary, as my 
friends, from our boat, put me up a basket of bis- 
cuit, ham, cheese, and three bottles of whisky, 
which was the half of our remaining stock, As 
my boat was not to sail till the evening, we had 
tea and toddy before parting. Some years after 
this, I had it in my power to be useful to two of 
those young men, when they were attending col- 
lege in Edinburgh. 

We. had a good voyage to the ferry betwixt 
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Glenelg and Skye ; and in order that I might have 
a view of Skye as an island, I was landed on the 
shore of Glenelg, from which the view of the 
Cuchullin mountains is magnificent! I was fer- 
ried over to Skye, and walked about fifteen miles 
to Dunscaich castle of Cuchullin, “the noble son 
of Semno.” I rested on the rock, which affords 





the best view of the sea towards Ireland, and 
thought of the spouse of the car-borne chief of 
the Isle of Mist :— 

Dost thou raise thy fair face from the rock to find the 
sails of Cuchullin ? Return, my love, for it is night. 

What remains of the castle is not much; but 
the view towards Strathaird, Coruishk, and the 
whole range of the Cuchullin mountains, is a 
scene of gloomy grandeur that I have never seen 
equalled. 

From Dunscaich I engaged a boat to cast me 
over to Coruishk at once, a distance of about seven 
miles. Isat in the stern of the boat, and kept 
drawing the varying outline of the scene before 
me, which I was approaching. 
gan to ascend the Cuchullin mountains to the 
west of Coruishk. The view to the west, with all 
its islands, is very fine ; and from the edge of the 
summit, to look down into the dark waters of 
Coruishk, is not unmixed with terror. To the 
north and east, the mountains enclosing the lake 
are of most rugged character; and beyond the 
first range, enclosing the lake of Coruishk, the 
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mountains seem much higher. They are, I was 
informed, the highest in Skye. 

The sun was about an hour from sinking in thie 
ocean, which was smooth and of a rich yellow. 
I began to think, like Edom of Gordon, “ of draw- 
ing to some hauld,” and descended down Strath 
Na, a valley to the north. I had not walked a 
mile downward till I met a shepherd, and inquired 
if a public-house was near. ‘“ You can be at no 
loss,” said he ; “ for the first house that you come 
to will be happy to receive you. I will go with 
you.” We soon arrived at, and entered the cot- 
tage. I asked for whisky, intending to treat my 





On landing, I be- | 


guide, when a good-looking young woman put 
' down glasses, and a bottle and whisky of the finest 
quality, and said that tea would soon be ready. I 
observed the whisky was fine— 

“ Yes,” said he ; “* I made it.” 

“ Then this is your house ?” 
| “It is,” said he ; “and that is my sister. You 
are in no public-house ; but make equally free.” 

The tea came, and was excellent, with eggs, 
ham, cakes, &c. The sister had been in Glas- 
gow for years with a lady, and understood 
housekeeping well. My bed-room and bed were very 
neat. In the morning we had an early breakfast, 
_and the shepherd proposed to instruct me the pro- 
per route of descending to the Glen of Ghosts, and 
| insisted that I should return in the evening. 
| ( To be continued. ) 








VERSES ON FREE TRADE. 


Genius of England, hail! All hail ! With hopeful hearts 
we trace 

Abright’ning beam within thine eye, a smile upon thy face. 

Genius of England, Commence, hail! Soon shalt thou 
rise again 

To feed, with free, unshackled hand, the pining artisan ! 

Yes, thou shalt rise, and spring aloft with bold, elastic 
bound ; 


Spread thy broad wings, and speed afar wherever man | 


is found ; 

Shalt traverse every ocean path, through distant regions 
roam, 

To bring back plenty, peace, and joy, to this thy island 
home, 


Exulting in thy boundless course ! spite of that ruth- | 


less band, 

Whose sordid grasp sent Famine forth to stalk through 
all the land ; 

Who bound thee down with heavy chains, which made 
thee droop and die, 

Thy bine essence freedom is—Thy wings were meant 
0 fly! 

That band whose mean and cruel laws kept thee a fet- 
ter’d slave, 

And tore from 1s the sacred right that God and Nature 


gave, 
Ls . * 
To . ourselves, as best we might, with Labour’s honest 
and, 


And seek our food where cheapest found, though on a 
foreign strand. 

That blind and suicidal band destroyed a nation’s weal, 

And marr’d theirown prosperity, for which alone they feel. 


BY A LADY. 


Oh, you brave champions of our cause, who boldly flung 
the gage— 

The sturdy gage of battle down, a dauntless war to wage 

With the dark fiend Monopoly, whose pestilential breat!, 

Like Upas-shade, had doom’d the poor to slow and lin- 
gering death! 

On! on! ye peaceful warriors ! and heed not though ye 





find . 
| That feebler spirits shrink aghast before the march of 
mind ! 
| Or while the struggle lasts look on, supine, and half- 
afraid, 





| Who, when the victory is won, will rush to offer aid! 
But though the crowd may stand aloof, your friends are 
firm and true ; 
To the good cause devoted all; through life to that and 
you! 
_ And though your foes, with slanderous lies, may seek to 
blast your fame ; 
In England’s annals shall be found, inscribed, each 
honour’d name ! 
When you your noble task have done; when Trade 
again is free ; 
_ And every willing hand may work; your high reward 
shall be 
| To mark the smile on Labour’s face ; to see the humble 
thrive ; 
To listen to the cheerfal hum through all the busy hive: 
When shall you hear their grateful shouts in pealing 
echoes rise, -% 
Then may you “ read your history within a nation’ 
eyes !” 
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MINOR SPANISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Havine, not long since, invited the literary reader 
to accompany us in a rapid survey of the French 
Minor Poets, we had designed to introduce him in 
the same manner to the most considerable Spanish 
authors of this class ; and so afford him the double 
pleasure of enjoying in themselves, and of com- 
paring their productions with those of a different 
soil, But the task is quite beyond our present 
means. In proposing to undertake it, we thought 
only of the many beauties which it would be a 
pleasure to depict; forgetting how wide the can- 
vass must be to contain them in any reasonable 
proportion. Not that this wealth of poetry has 
in itself anything likely to confuse or weary the 
true “ Servant of the Lamp,” who may be permit- 
ted to count it. He could desire no better task 
than to turn, for a while, from the anxious reali- 
ties of the day, to a world where everything is 
youthful and joyous, and seems to glow in an 
atmosphere of sunshine and fragrance. It would be 
a welcome labour to follow, step by step, the line 
of Singers that brighten three centuries of Spanish 
history ;—to see them towering in the monarch’s 
court, and on the field of battle, as well as kneeling 
in the lady’s bower, or reclined at ease by the 
waters of the Guadalquiver ;—the most extraor- 
dinary race of men that ever carried the cognizance 
of Poetry through every scene of an eventful and 
picturesque era. Surrounded by the images of a 
time when the power, the chivalry, and the splen- 
dour of Spain were the wonder and envy of 
Europe, the lover of poetry would trace the influ- 
ence which these circumstances, the softness of a 
voluptuous climate, the presence and the subjec- 
tion of their Moorish invaders, had alternately exer- 
cised on the genius of poets who were not recluse 


or low in station, but partook intensely of the | 
| imitations of Latin or Italian authors. 


spirit of the time, and were themselves amongst its 
most distinguished personages :—soldiers, states- 
men, courtiers,—the flower of the gentry of Spain. 
Amongst these it would be no idle delight to 
linger, observing the peculiar graces of each, learn- 
ing from each his proper accents, and celebrating 
all that was most distinguished by genius, per- 
sonal eminence, or adventure, throughout the 
shining procession. Sed Cynthius aurem vellit. Few 
of our readers, we fear, are now ready for so long 
a pilgrimage to the past. The English men of 
this day, like the Roman ladies of a former time, 
have a great toleration for less fragrant things, 
but soon grow sick of flowers. We must spare 
them our bede-roll of worthies ; we cannot re- 
concile ourselves to capriciously honouring a few, 
to the exclusion of others equally deserving. For 
this reason, we do not attempt to describe the 
Minor Spanish Poets. A description from which 
two-thirds of what is excellent must be left out, 
would be little better than a deception ; and to do 
justice even to the remaining third would require 
sheets, where our poor efforts must be contented 
with pages. 

Put, although compelled to abandon the purpose 











of depicting, in order, the Minor Poets, we may at 
least venture to touch upon some portions of the 
Minor Poetry of Spain; and, from a few of its 
choicer fruits, give an idea of the riches of the 
land in which they grew. Any of its fields, in- 
deed, is too fertile to be exhausted in one progress ; 
and as here our journey must be short, and our 
scrip is but scanty, it will be expedient to confine 
within a certain range the present gleaning, and 
ask leave to come again and gather on some future 
day. 

I'rom very early times Spain had a poetry of 
her own: a spontaneous growth of the soil, in- 
stinct with the properties which belonged to her 
climate and history, and coloured by the disposi- 
tions which both had fostered. The warm blood 
of the south, chivalrous Gothic feeling, and a tinge 
of Oriental imagination, were all blended in the 
Spanish poet; in whom the utterance of song was 
the unstudied expression of his daily emotions. In 
a nation endowed with a highly poetical tempera- 
ment, and possessed of two languages (the Catalan 
and the Castilian) which ran almost spontaneously 
into numbers, the birth of song, allied to music, 
was almost coeval with its existence. The progress 
of national independence was favourable to the 
advance of the national poetry ; and the union of 
Ferdinand and Isabella not only raised, the king- 
dom to a new splendour, but served the fortunes 
of the art by giving to the Castilian language the 
supremacy throughout Spain. In this language a 
rich and popular poetry, closely interwoven with 
the habits and feelings of every class, had existed 
long before scholars and admirers of foreign litera- 
ture began to train and cultivate it. It was never 
wholly subdued to academic restraint ; nor were 
the national modes at any time banished by the 
By the 
side of these ornamented beauties, the healthy off- 
spring of the soil still ran on in gipsy freedom, 
laughing and ogling with a grace so ingenuous and 
charming, that even the gravest could not refrain 
from stopping to toy with the winning child of 
nature. ‘The rivalry, or rather dualism, which 
thus existed, has given to Spanish poetry a charac- 
ter far more varied than appears in nations where 


| it never has been, or has ceased to be, a concern of 


‘ 





the people, as well as a luxury of the higher 
classes ; and where one style for a time prevails 
over all others, with a progressive culture, each 
stage of which defines all contemporary produc- 
tions of the art, and gives them a common likeness, 
Such a literature can be more easily followed, and 
represented by a few specimens from each succes- 
sive period. But the Spanish muses gre not so 
tractable. Tosay nothing of heroic legends, * and 
doctrinal poems, which are foreign to the subject 
of this essay, the romance, the seguidilla, and the 
copla, or stanza sung to the national dances, had 
been long established, and were all but perfect be- 


a re, 





* We allude to the Poema del Cid, the Alerandro Magno, 
the Poesias of the Arcipreste de Hita, &e., Ke, 
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fore Boscan ventured to tread in the steps of 
Petrarca. ‘They have survived the whole race of 
artificial poetry, and during its best days were per- 
petually mingled with it ; and while this alliance 
gave birth to infinite varieties of composition, they 
became themselves beautified and improved. The 
popular strains, without losing their freedom, grew 
into elegance, and spoke a purer language. The 
foreign manner was softened and strengthened in 
turns by the influence of the native poetry ; and 
from their reciprocal influence and union, there 
arose an abundance of lovely creations, partaking 
of the graces of each, witha certain new charm 
possessed by neither. A poetical literature thus 
composed, is difficult to describe by specimens and 
general characteristics in proportion as it is various 
and delightful. 

The Italian style was introduced by Boscan ; 
and after him Garcilaso, Herrera, and many other 
men of genius, cultivated it with success, often ap- 
proaching, and at times surpassing the originals 
which they copied. But while thus engaged, the 
same poets often relaxed themselves with writing 
in the national mode, adding to its simplicity and 
ease the polish of a newly-refined taste. Amongst 
these, from the latter half of the sixteenth, to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the most 
charming of the minor poems of Spain must be 
sought. They are little known in England ; where 
our popular conceptions of Spanish poetry are al- 
most exclusively founded on the romances, (of 
which, thanks to Mr. Lockhart, all have heard ;) 
on some Eclogues of Garcilaso ; and a far off-notion, 
perhaps, of Ercilla’s Araacana. Many educated 
readers hardly suspect the existence of a family of 
poets as highly cultivated as the more celebrated 
Italians, and adding to their suavity and skill a 
certain dignity belonging to the Spanish language, 
and once possessed by the national character. Still 
La less seems to be known of the mixed productions 
) in the popular style, which succeeded the romances ; 
ia so that in attempting to afford some remote idea 

. of these truly characteristic compositions, we may 
render a welcome service to those who still can en- 
joy the utterances of poetry. 

The period we shall select extends from the era 





of Boscan (1520) down to Quevedo (1580.) In | 


these years the nation had not yet lost the energy 
which was undermined by the destruction of its 
freedom: the language had reached its utmost 
beauty, and retained all its strength ; and poetry 
was still free from the affectations introduced by 
Gongora. The literature of this period was at one 
tine justly admired and studied in England; where 
many poets, from Davenant down to Prior, en- 
riched themselves with ideas gathered, without 
acknowledgment, from its authors. Inthe present 
day, the state of our popular information on the 
subject may be collected from the fact that Mr. 
D'Israeli, a writer of many volumes, could venture, 
in a revised edition of his “Curiosities,” published in 
1841,after twenty years’ interval, to repeat, without 
dread of immediate ex posure, an assertion, which he 
has stolen from some French pretender to letters :— 
that Spain has nothing worth reading but the Don 
Quixote! 
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What an outery should we raise against | 


the foreign writer who described Paradise Lost as 
the only poem that England has produced ! 

In all languages the first and sweetest theme of 
lyrical poetry is Love. In the Spanish it is be- 
yond all measure predominant ; and for tenderness, 
purity, and various grace, there is nothing within 
the compass of European literature that can be 
compared to many of the Castilian love songs, 
It was natural that this delightful passion should 
be sung with unusual warmth, where a glowing 
climate fired the imagination, and the facility 
of musical utterance aided the display of a 
devotion to women, which was the boast of Chris- 
tian Spain, although it had unconsciously bor- 
rowed much of its tone from the hyperbolic fictions 
of Moorish poetry. The elaborate love poems in 
the “ cultivated” style, especially, are to our feel- 
ings overstrained, and generally wearisome. But 
even in his most far-sought images, there is 
an intensity of manner in the Castilian lover, 
which redeems them from the charge of affectation. 
The language which would be absurd in the com- 
plaint of an amorous son of the north, ceases to 
seem unnatural when it flows from the native of a 
burning region, where love was (and to this day is) 
the master-passion,—not of the young only; and 
where the freaks of amorous extravagance were 
practised without exciting wonder or disapproba- 
tion, by men advanced in years, and charged with 
the gravest offices of state. The great historian 
Hurtado de Mendoza, the soldier and patron of 
learning, whom Charies the Fifth selected as his 
representative at the Council of Trent, was banish- 
ed, in his sixtieth year, from court, for throwing 
out of a window his rival in some love quarrel! 
To one of this fiery temperament, expressions 
which seem mere raving to us, would be quite 
natural; and the tempestuous idea of love which 
he has depicted in the following sonnet, (extracted 
from the scarce remains of this distinguished 
author, ) possessed, to him, a reality which seems to 
pervade its very extravagance :— 

Lukewarm in Love, O never let me feel, 

But inly freeze or burn in ardent flame ! 
If love the mind unseat not from its frame, 

Its pain no pain becomes, its joys unreal. 

He little loves whose sense Love cannot steal, 
And mock his wit, and all his wisdom shame :— 
May love ne’er vanquish, but indifference tame 

The man that better thinks with Love to deal ! 

As ships storm-driven in a starless night, 

Near rocky barriers, by a raging blast, 

Trust to the gale, and the waste ocean seek : 

So I, afraid to find my sorrow’s wreck, 

New evil heaping on my evil plight, 

Set my sole fortune on a desperate cast ! 

But we shall not detain the reader with such 
high-flown imaginations, but seek a more natural 
and varied expression of the sorrows and delights 
of love, in the canciones, or songs in the popular 
manner. ‘These compositions, beside the happy 
choice of their subjects, and the delicious untrans- 
lateable ease of the verse, have other excellencies, 
which lie deep in the genuine poetical growth of 
the class. The several modes of life and feeling 
depicted, have a vivacity which no mere fiction 
ever possessed : the strain is not the curious de- 
scription of a bystander, but lives and breathes in 
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the very being of the objects to which it belongs. | consisted of galleys, which swept the coasts to pro- 
It must be felt at once that the charm is by no | tect them from the corsairs of Barbary, and during 


means owing to the art of the composition, exqui- 
site as its structure and verse may be ; but to the 
heart and life of a people which is thrown into 
these melodious forms. The poet is lost sight of ; 
and in his place appear in succession the several 
figures which he has created, each with his own 


accents, breathing of the passion that rejoices or | 


torments him. Here, for instance, is a dialogue 
which has doubtless had many a repetition on the 
slopes of the Sierra de Ronda, or in the Valencian 
hills, where tlie fair herdmaidens, like the Senner- 
innen of the Tyrol, are left in the mountains in 
charge alike of their herds and of their maiden 
treasure. ‘The author is the celebrated MontEMa- 
yor, author of the Diana, and one of the earliest 
poets in our list, having been born in 1520. The 
form of the composition is a popular one in Spain, 
—most of the canciones beginning with a kind of 
short theme or text, which defines the scope of the 
piece, and is repeated at the close of the strain.* 


Give me shelter in thy dwelling, 
Maid ! so guard thee Heaven from ill! 
Think ’tis freezing on the hill. 


“ Open, maiden ! I am weary, 

And the hills are lone and dreary.” 
“In a word I’ll answer thee, 
What thou wouldst may never be.” 
—* Ah, no comfort then for me ! 
Can thy heart no pity thrill ? 
Think ’tis freezing on the hill. 


* Tell me why thy heart, unfeeling, 
Knows my pain, denies its healing ?” 
—“ Youth, the wound I must not bind, 
Lest myself a wound should find.” 

— Oh, was coyness e’er so blind,— 
Either heal ine, sweet, or kill ! 

Think ’tis freezing on the hill. 


* Shepherd maid, why wilt not hear me 2” 
— Shepherd boy, because I fear me ; 
And the care for virgin state, 

Bids me welcome none so late.” 

—* Fairest, why on trifles wait ? 

Once, but once, my anguish still ! 

Think ’tis freezing on the hill.” 


“Is it but a trifle, stranger, 
Maiden fame to put in danger?” 
—* Trifles, ay ! beneath our care, 
All that is not loving are ! 

Grant this favour, then, my fair, 
So may Heaven thy prayers fulfil ! 
Think ’tis freezing on the hill.” 


Another feature of Spanish life in the sixteenth | 


century has furnished the subject of the following 
charming lament, to no less a writerthan Francisco 
Lorsa, Prince de Esquillache, who flourished to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. Although 
amongst the highest in Spain, and distinguished 
by great charges, both in the old and new world, 
he was one of the most sweet and natural of the 
poets that chose the popular style; and is now only 
remembered for the graceful tenderness of his verses. 
In his day a considerable part of the royal navy 





* The glosa, or gloss, was a more artificial application of a 
similar principle, and was made by taking four lines (generally 
from a cosees romance) and interweaving them with a new 
set of verses, so that each line should appear in a new con- 
text successively. ‘These compositions are often of great 
beauty and skill, but almost defy translation. 











the winter were stationed in the principal harbours. 
Their officers were chosen amongst the chief fa- 
milies of Spain. One of these has but too well 
employed the period of his stay in Seville. The 
order has come to weigh anchor, or a gale of wind 
drives the fleet to sea; and the forsaken maiden 
sees her lover depart, most likely for ever! 


On my lost joy I call, 
Sighing on shore : 
And the fleet galleys 
Ply the quick oar ! 
© mother! forsaking 
The waves of our bay, 
The galleys fly, taking 
My lover away ! 
The louder I call them, 
The faster they sail ; 
0! who can enthral) them 
That fly with the gale ! 
My sighs are but zephyrs 
That wing them the more 
The more my grief ever 
Would turn them to shore. 
To tempests they leave us, 
Whom tempests unchain, 
The parting is grievous : 
Tis grief to remain ! 
On my lost love I call, 
Sighing on shore : 
And the fleet galleys 
Ply the quick oar ! 
© mother! what trust is 
In dwellings that flee ! 
What hope in love’s justice 
That rocks with the sea ! 
So lightsomely roving, 
What lengths will they go! 
And he that ’s still moving, 
Will stumble, we know. 
The glass of clear ocean 
To fragments they break : 
All things that they touch on, 
Of changes partake ! 
There ne’er was relying 
On billow or breeze ; 
O! would that my sighing 
Were fickle as these ! 


On my lost love I call, 
Sighing on shore : 

And the fleet galleys 
Ply the quick oar! 

In a warm climate, the fervour of mid-day is 
passed in sleep ; and thus the Spanish lover was 
often enchanted by the most touching object that 
tenderness can dwell upon—the slumber of a be- 
loved and fragile being, which, at times, he was 
permitted to watch. To this subject, in an infi- 
nite number of variations, all charming and fanci- 
ful, the Spanish poets have devoted an especial 
fondness ; and it is almost impossible to resist the 
dreamy softness which floats through the strains 
in which sleep ministers to the spirit of Love. The 
following charming little song, or Letra, as light as 
the noonday hum of a bee, is anonymous ; as, in- 
deed, are many of the most exquisite Spanish lyrics 
of the sixteenth century. The poets who threw off 
these beautiful trifles, seemed to have cared little 
to preserve them, and often left them lying un- 
claimed at the feet of her who had inspired them. 
When the diligent collector came, a few years 
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later, he found the song, indeed, living on a thou- 
sand lips ; but the name of the writer was already 
forgotten ! 
While my girl slumbers, 
Light, little zephyr! 
Breathe but in whispers, 
Least her dreams leave her! 


Bring with thee fragrant 
Dreams to my love : 

Learn, though a vagrant, 
Softly to move. 

Lend me thy spirit that glows 

Through those fresh lips of rose, 
New life to give her! 

Breathe soft on her repose, 
Least her dreams leave her! 


’Ware of soon breaking 

Iler dreams of delight. 
The glow of her waking 

Would blind me with light ! 
Thine is a happy star, 

Light, little zephyr ! 
Blest, thou canst touch my fair, 
Play in her shining hair, 

Cool her lip’s fever.— 
Softly, thou blessed air ! 

Least her dreams leave her ! 


Another anonymous poem, in the romance style, 
is equally charming; but comes nearer to real 
life than the fanciful passion of the preceding 
strain. We are here informed how tempting a 
manoeuvre might be added by the national drowsi- 
ness of Spanish noon tothe general resourcesof maid- 
en coquetry : and it would be a favour to bachelors 
if any of our fair readers would undertake to an- 


swer the lover’s question, for the benefit of others | 


whom a similar doubt may perplex hereafter :-— 


The fairest of maidens, 
I'rom hundreds and more, 
I chose, as the empress 
Of all, to adore. 
She still promised thousands 
Of favours to give : 
And granted some small ones 
That kept me alive. 
With my whole heart I paid her: 
The price she deuies ; 
And when my debt presses— 
“ [I’m sleepy,” she sighs. 
—Q! is it of purpose 
She closes her eyes ? 


She might be enchanted, 
They guard her so well : 

The eyes of a dragon 
My courtship repel. 

© mother, hard-hearted, 
To teach her disdain ! 

I watch least she hears mec, 
Before I complain. 

I whisper—* You love me?” 
The beauty replies 

With a “ Yes, love!” so sleepy, 
I fear me she lies. 

—4)! is it of purpose 
She closes her eyes ? 


She can’t be in earnest, 
Or would she forbear? 
No barriers could sever, 
No dangers would scare. 
By sighing mere wishes, 
No further she speeds. 
0! thinks she intentions 
Are reckoned as deeds ? 
1 ask her for dozens 
Of things I should prize ; 
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And since she ne’er does them 
She ’s careless, or nice : 
—O ! is it of purpose 
She closes her eyes ? 
But though I accuse her, 
To blame her’s such pain, 
That still I defend her 
’Gainst all that complain. 
While slumbers the medicine, 
The sickness must wake ; 
My heart grows impatient, 
And threatens to break ! 
If Hope, to restore me 
From longing, should rise, 
Tis but in my bosom 
Tis born, and it dies ! 
—QQ! is it of purpose 
She ’s closing her eyes ? 

A letrilla, by ANTon1o DE VILLEGAS, turns the sleep 
of a girl, in the shadow of a cliff, into a play of 
words on the illusions of dreams and the pining of 
unsuccessful love, which is thoroughly fanciful 
and Spanish. The conceit (for such it undoubtedly 
is) has a kind of plaintive iteration, which falls 
tenderly on the ear; and its toying with words 
seems rather the fitful pastime of a love-sick ima- 
gination, than a frigid sport of wit. It is this air 
of sincerity, if we may attempt to describe in a 
word what is rather to be felt than defined, that 
redeems much of the curious devices and quibbles 





which the Spanish love-poets delight in weaving 
-upon the ground of their continua] theme. A 
reader must be very severe who cannot even find 
a certain pleasure in such a delicate piece of music 
_as the following 


LETRILLA. 


Under the rock, over the stream, 
Doth a maiden sleep and dream. 


Love hath wounded her fancy deep, 
Love has caught her dreams, in these, 
While she sleeps, her love she sees, 

Rather dreaming than asleep ; 

Slumbers which a maiden keep 

Under the rock, over the stream, 

Are not sleep, if Love she dream. 


Fondly her bosom throbs with glee, 
In the joy that near her seem’d ; 
Though she saw not what she dream’d, 
Yet the joy she dream’d to see. 
O ! ’tis sad so mocked to be, 
Under the rock, over the stream, 
Never to see the joy we dream ! 
Love, a dream is thine ! unkind 
Even to those thou keepest awake, 
Paying cares that sleepless make 
Only with dreams that cheat the mind : 
He that starved by day has pined, 
Under the rock, over the stream, 
In his sleep of feasts will dream ! 


But the most lively and exquisite of this class 
of lyrics are those in which feeling borrows its 
language directly from the lips of the maid herself, 
or of the lover. There is scarcely a shade or a 
ray of pleasure in the more refined sentiments of 
the changeful passion which has not been thus 
preserved in melodious strains ; with a graceful 
propriety of character, and a winning, earnest 
simplicity, which leave nothing to be desired. In 
some, the story of a broken-heart is veiled in the 





loveliest symbols, with a deep and yet almost in- 
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fantine pathos ; of which the following anonymous | whatever. Indeed, we fear that the Celia who ts 
named as the guilty person in the following ele- 


Letra affords a beautiful instance :— 
Bubbling leap’d the rivulet, 
_ Splashing me all o’er : 
Fear not, mother mine, never 
Will I trust it more ! 
Flying went the faithless stream, 
Flying, mother, past its shores ; 
And with foam-bells decked, and flowers, 
Living thing did seem ; 
Tempted me upon a day, 
Splashed me so, all o’er : 
Fear not, mother mine, never 
Will I trust it more ! 
"Midst the pebbles, as it played, 
Thousand little curls and springs 
Were, methought, caressing things 
That the murmur said. 
I believed the stream was kind, 
And it splashed me o’er : 
Fear not, mother mine, never 
Will I trust it more! 
So it left me,—all alas! 
With my dainty slippers wet, 
Laughing on with flowers it met 
On the banks of grass. 
In the house alone I’ll stay, 
Since it splashed me o’er : 
Fear not, mother mine, never 
Will I trust it more ! 


In another the conflict between affection that 
cannot hide itself, and maiden coyness that fears 
to “lay its honour all unchary out,” is uttered in 
bitter-sweet complaints like the following ex- 
quisite cancion, (from the collection of Juan DE 
LiNares). The music, and charmingly fretful and 
yet caressing tone of the original are hopelessly 
untranslateable ; the prettiness of the idea we hope 
inay be conveyed with more success. 

©! I cannot bear him, mother ! 


Yonder buxom cavalier— 
O ! his sight I cannot bear ! 
In my bosom something sighs 
That I love him far too well ; 
But the coxcomb has no eyes, 
Sees not what I must not tell. 
Were my heart but whispered, ’twere 
Saying just for whom it dies,— 
OQ! his sight I cannot bear ! 
Sure my heart with hopes hath played, 
But no favour e’er bestowed ; 
Least it might be said,a maid 
Lost herself for Love unwooed ! 
Such a shyness, such despair 
Never Love deserved, and rned— 
O! his sight I cannot bear ! 
All the town, I know, could prove 
That he loves, adores me so! 
Calls me mistress, Ladye-Love— 
While I treat him worse than foe. 
11] befall him—is my prayer ; 
Iie deserves it not, 1 know— 
O ! his sight I cannot bear! 


In another, the lover breaks out into most melo- 
dious yearning on a provocation which pretty 
women take a cruel pleasure in inflicting on any 
young man who may be visible, “even unto this 
day.” There is a kind of instinct which tells these 
sweet tormentors, that the sight of the caresses 
which they lavish upon infant children is, of all 
devices, the most likely to drive grown children 
raving mad ; and as this is the greatest pleasure 
and triumph of the sex, they will continue doing 
so, in spite of all complaints and protestations 


| 





Se 








gant cancion, would be but too happy to repeat 
the offence in the hope of provoking a repetition 
of so flattering and tender a reproof. The name 
of the suffering poet is unknown, 


Blest child ! to see thee resting 
On Celia’s snowy bosom, 

And from her lips’ rose-blossoi 
The honeyed sweetness tasting, 
With envy keeps me wasting ! 

Though when reflection tries it 

My reason half denies it : 

For thou, in grace past measure, 

Though blest in such a treasure 
Art curst, that can’st not prize it! 

Thus each of us half misses 
The crown of such sweet favour ; 
Thou canst not taste its savour, 

I cannot touch the blisses. 

And when her charming kisses 
Assail thy thoughtless coying, 
That all this world of joying 

May yield its true completeness, 

Or learn from me its sweetness, 

Or let me have thy toying ! 


But Celia, have compassion ! 
Tis but thyself offending 
To live such treasure spending 

In this unthrifty fashion. 

A gift unheeded, rash one, 

For bounty ne’er suffices ;— 
But if thy strictness this is, 
To pet but infants, may be,— 
Why then, as Love ’s a baby, 
Give my poor Love some kisses ! 

Taking the key-note of this pleasant close, we 
may observe, that no better test can be applied to 
the amatory poetry of any country than the way 
in which it has treated the kiss, the dearest symbol 
and seal of Love. The Castilians will bear the 
examination with much honour; their poems on 
this tempting subject are distinguished in general 
by much grace and playfulness, and by a delicacy 
of manner which the most virgin lips would not 
be profaned by imitating. So much passion and 
so much purity united, are not to be found in the 
general compass of any other love literature an- 
cient or modern. We shall begin with the cava- 
lier, as, in this matter of kissing, the man is bound 
to make the first advances. The cancion is by 
some Andalusian bard unknown, and may be found 
in the collection of Sylvestre (Granada, 1599.) 

Juez promised me a kiss, 
Yonder at the village dance : 
Pray to Heaven I may not mies 
Such a boon by some mischance ! 


How I dared, I cannot tell ; 
As I 'ed her out, her ear 
Slyly, slowly 1 drew near, 
And besought a kiss, so well 
That she turned with eyes cast down, 
Trembling all with love, and shy,— 
Whispered, “ I will promise one, 
When I know thy constancy.” 
“ What is this!” I answered. “ Nay, 
Hear me, Inez mine, protest, 
Never faith was firmer placed ;— 
Let not doubt my bliss delay. 
©! I fear the distant day, 
Lest a gift so light and sweet 
Meet, ere then, some winds to play 
With the longing hopes they cheat.” 
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Surely joy would make me die 
Did the wish’d-for hour arrive ; 
Of the kiss she vowed to give, 
O, that now the hour were nigh! 
Well the interest shall be paid, 
If she keep the vow she swore ; 
For each kiss she gives, the maid 
Shall receive from me a score! 

The lady, in the next cancion,* is far more 
pleasant and playful, and quite as loving. The 
Dominick, or Minguillo, whom she addresses, was, 
however, undoubtedly some cousin, or playmate 
from childhood at least; and so they have been 
kissing each other, quite innocently, till the mother 
one day remembers that Mencia was sixteen at 
Pentecost ; and suddenly begins to prohibit and 
reprove. The picture is complete with a few 
touches. We can see the pouting, wilful air with 
which the maiden begins, till at once a quick 
fancy suggests the most delightful and complete 
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Although the foreigners general idea of the 
Spanish character is a kind of composite of state- 
liness, reserve, and solemn pretension, it can surely 
surprise no one that has read Don Quixote to he 
told, that the minor literature of this nation 
shoends in utterances of a rich and quaint hu- 
mour. The drollery of these is heightened by its 
contrast with the sonorous language in which ' they 
are clothed; for even in its frankest simplicity the 
Castilian has a loftiness in its tone, and seems ty 
condescend when it takes up a jest, with an air 
which wonderfully improves its xraciness. There 
is not only a great store of acute and sportive ob- 


_ servation of life and society in these minor poems, 


but many of them absolutely reve! in the queerest 


' combinations of ideas, and in a jocose banter, too 


_ tone for satire. 


way of amending the mischief; and her project 
two, both taken from the rich stores of QuEveEno, 


breaks laughing out like a andsenen | — 


+Because I kissed you, Dominick, 

My mother chides and frowns :— 

So come, return me, dearest, quick, 
That kiss I gave you once. 

Clear your conscience, love, restore it ; 
End the stir, and let me then 

Say, to those that scold me for it, 
What I did ’s undone again! 

Come, ’twere your advantage, too, 
Envied presents to renounce ; 

Quick, restore, Minguillo, do, 
That kiss I gave you once. 

So! ’tis kindness to relieve me 
From the blame I’ve had by you. 

Fie! you thought one back to give me, 
And I’ve given you other two! 

Let us end in peace. I’m sick 
Of their scandal and advice ; 

So restore me, Dominick, 
Those kisses given you twice ! 

In turning from this department of the Spanish 
Lyrical Poetry, with the flavour of the playful 
invitation still tingling on our lips, we cannot but 
pause to remark how infinitely these singers of 
Castile surpass the poets beyond the Pyrenees, 
with whom we were lately dwelling, in variety, 
tenderness, real character, and invention ; and,above 
all, in the healthy purity of their language and 
ideas. While the translator of French love songs 
must often turn aside from pictures too naked, and 
thoughts merely sensual however finely covered, 
he meets with no such obstacle to his choice from 
the Spanish. Their more or less of excellence ; the 
ease or difficulty of throwing them into another 
idiom ; the presence of allusions likely or not to 
be felt by a foreign reader ; these are the only 
cares which demand hisattention. All are worthy 
(and we know no higher praise) of being sung to 
the nicest female car. Those who remember what, 
in other languages, was the general license of ex- 
pression on such themes in the sixteenth century, 
will have learned to render full justice to this ex- 
cellent distinction of the Sp: anish minnesingérs. 


° Anonymous. In the collection of Juan de Linares. 

+ In the late highly embellished edition of Mr. Lockhart’s 
translations of Spanish Ballads, his spirited version of the 
above ballad, with one or two more, have, from some prudish 
scruple, been suppressed,— LTA, 








pungent for mere burlesque, and too cordial in 
Such are, of all national compo- 
sitions, the most difficult to transfer into a foreign 
idiom ; we shall content ourselves with attempting 


the most humorous moralist that ever looked and 
laughed at human nature, and the most good- 
natured withal,—for the sharpest of his jests has 
no poisonous sting in it. 

In selecting the following irreverent picture of 
marriage, a cynic might say, we are not necessa- 
rily denying our previous homage to love; but we 
entreat that no such misconstruction may be al- 
lowed, and protest that we only admit this version 
of the fable of Orpheus, because it is so very a jest, 
and a jest, too, without malice,—wun conte pour rire. 

The Poet Orpheus, pride of Thrace, 
To seek his wife to Hades went ; 


And sooth to say, a sorrier place 
Was never sought with worse intent. 
He sang, and even their pains most dire 
The damned forgot, to stand and stare, 
Less at the sweetness of his lyre 
Than at the strangeness of his prayer. 
Wroth at the poet’s forwardness, 
Stern Dis devised a signal pain ; 
And as the aemé of distress, 
Made him a married man again. 
But though his wife Old Pluto gave, 
In penance for the bold essay ; 
In payment for the poet’s stave, 
—He let him lose her by the way! 


The humour of the other piece is more frolic- 
some and genial ; of its kind we can conceive no- 
thing better, although it would be difficult to 
explain to an atrabilious reader the secret of its 
attraction. It is the very bubble of a merry fancy, 
floating in an atmosphere of fun and caprice ; and 
it cannot be taken to pieces without breaking. 
Those who may complain that “ it proves no- 
thing,” we can neither contradict nor console. 

Buzzing in a cup that caught her, 
Said to the Frog a Fly, one day ;— 
* Better to die in wine, | say, 

Than live for ever in water. 

“ Little joy I find in water, 
Be it river’s, well’s or spring’s : 

That, with all its babbling chatter, 
Talks less mischief than it brings : 
1 dislike such frothy things ; 

In my cell I’d rather die, 

Master Frog ;” said the Fly. 

“ Fish is all you catch in water ; 
While the merest foe agrees 
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You may find in wine a Tartar, 
Dogs that bite you, wings of bees, 
Birds, (I’m one,) and crusts, and trees : 

All within my province lie, 

Master Frog,” said the Fly. 

“ Not a whit shall I excuse ye, 
Since the scandal you begin ; 

Calling toper, sot, and boozy,— 
What are you, then, water-skin ! 
In the puddles make your din, 

In the cellars we live high, 

Master Frog,” said the Fly. 


“ What have you to boast, that wallow 
Midst your slime and duckweed, clown! 
Every gallant me can swallow, 
Not a horse could get you down? 
Mudilark, hang, you cannot drown— 
Crumb on jewelled cup am I— 
Master Frog,” said the Fly. 


“ I’m the grape’s attendant airy, 
When the cooling vault I seek ; 
I’m the toper’s bird Canary, 
Though I wear not spur or beak : 
I swim ever where bottles leak, 
Thou art ever a mere cold cry, 
Master Frog,” said the Fly. 

As Father Mathew, at this present writing, is 
giving the pledge, almost within earshot, to infinite 
“ batches” of forswearers of all comfortable li- 
quors, we shall not venture to express all our 
admiration of the Fly’s “ anti-temperance ” ser- 
mon; but simply profess the determination to 
regard it as orthodox and catholic, as well as plea- 
sant, until it has been sufficiently answered by the 
Frog, which, in Spanish at least, is not the case 
up to this moment. There is, however, amongst 
the lighter poems before us a very singular expos- 
tulation from one who had suffered from loving 
water, “not wisely, but too well,” after drinking 
it without stint on a burning day. It is addressed 
to the element in a tone of affectionate and jocose 
reproach, which in no cold climate at least could 
ever have been inspired by water. Its length pre- 
vents us from attempting to translate it. 

Between this laughing vein, and the solemnity 
of moral or religious musings, the peculiar humour 
of the Spaniard has flowed in a broad current of 
sagacious reflection, now approaching the verge of 
light satire, at other times rising to the eloquence 
of passionate censure. This class of composition, 
of which the satires and epistles of Horace pro- 
bably gave the first idea to all European nations, 
can hardly be deemed, in any true sense of the 
word, poetical ; but it may be a vehicle for 
thoughts and images of great intrinsic beauty. 
These are by no means thinly scattered amidst the 
numerous epistles, sonnets, and other Rimas Doc- 
trinales, which fill a large space in the collections 
of Castilian poetry. The following sonnet, by the 
Prince de Esquillache, of whom a former para- 
graph has spoken, is pointed and terse in expres- 
sion, and bespeaks a keen observation of human 
nature. 

He that at home has lady young and fair, 

What seeks he at another lady’s feet ! 

Seems, then, his own too brown for his conceit, 
Too white, too faded? Nay, but fresh as air. 

She ’s naught, perchance! No, good beyond compare : 

Or coarse! Not she! as exquisite and neat 
As if a Sylph or Dian’s self she were,— 

Blooming as rovebuds, and as lilies sweet. 
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What would he, then, thus wandering, thus possess’d ! 
Dreams he to find a dame surpass his own! 

A vain pursuit, still chasing, never nigher ! 

He seeks not woman,—. ving now the best,— 
But seeks the strange delight of seeking one. 

’Tis this that fans the heat of man’s desire. 


Here is another, in a tone of more earnestness 
and severity, by CuristovaL pe Viruses, a soldier as 
well as poet, and one of the oldest in the present 
series. It is strange to read in his indignant re- 
monstrance the perennial grief of those who serve 
the muses ; and to discover that, even in poetical 
Spain’s most poetical era, the votary had to fear 
the hostility of sensualists and worldlings, as may 
be the case in our own days. The energy of scorn 
has rarely been more powerfully concentrated than 
in these masculine verses :— 

I tell thee, friend, beware ! the walls have ears ; 
This is no place of safety : as we prize 
Our lives, some closer hiding let 's devise 
To read this precious verse with careful fears. 
No case for jesting this ! If any hears 
We seek the Lady Muse, what vulgar spies 
Our lives, whate’er they be, with blatant cries, 
Will hunt in troops ! and no defence appears. 
—Aye! wise, indeed, I deem the baser throng, 
And self-approved, in striving thus to chase 
Fair Poesy, and her divine delight : 
For not, like them, is she a flatterer base : 
Not, like to them, a ready friend to wrong : 
Not, like to them, creation’s brand and blight ! 


The Muses’ destitution, a theme of poetical la- 
ment from the earliest times, has also produced one 
of the sweetest of Castilian sonnets, by Francisco 
pE Figueroa, another of the noble soldier-minstrels, 
who wrote and fought in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. The lively impersonation with 
which his complaint begins, lends an unexpected 
beauty to the tenderness of its pathetic close ; the 
simple grace of which is instinct with poetry far 
surpassing the ruder emotion of Virues. 

Nine maids ! who'll buy ? who'll purchase maidens nine, 

Enslaved, or rather exiles, rudely borne 
From their own birth-place, far away to pine : 

Who'll bid the highest for these maids forlorn ? 
—Time was they bloom’d in loveliness divine, 

That wealth, and power, and wisdom, did adorn ; 
Yet, though by many courted and besworn, 

But few to favonr could their hearts incline. 

Now beg these hapless maids from door to door, 

Poor, houseless vagrants in a world unkind, 
That even would fain, for food alone, be sold : 

—Yet little serves them ; could they only find 
Flowers and green forest leaves, they ask no more 

Than quiet shades, and waters running cold ! 


With these sonnets, which belong in manner to 
the estilo culto, we have rather wandered from the 
track of genuinely popular poetry, for the sake of 
a passing glance at some noticeable features of the 
national genius. Before returning, we will add a 
few instances of its display in a still more senten- 
tious form. These metrical recreations, in which 
a serious thought is taken up, and subjected, in 
the compass of a few lines, to curious verbal con- 
ceits and antitheses, were a favourite exercise of 
the learned Spanish poets of the sixteenth century ; 
and, in spite of their affected style, have nearly 
always something which arrests the attention. 
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cided by antiquaries to have been the celebrated 
Quevedo, who chose, for some unexplained reason, 
to make a portion of his writings known under this 
nom de guerre ; as Lope de Vega also is supposed to 
have used the pseudonym of Tomé de Burguillos. 
All the bitterness of pain 
In the act of dying flies : 
Is not, therefore, death a gain ? 
Since the pain of him that dies 
Is the death of every pain. 





Though in the hours when night and sleep preside, 
Our slumber takes the counterfeit of death, 
So well its aspect apes life’s homicide ; 
Yet never sweeter hours has mortal breath. 
Well, then, may wonder seize the pensive mind, 
To see, when Death is hateful, and austere, 
And harsh, and girt around with woe and fear, 
That sleep, his image, looks so sweet and kind. 





While the spirit mates with earth, 
Like a shroud its garb is worn ; 
Till the stifling veil is torn :-— 

Thus it dies with carnal birth, 
With the carnal death ’tis born. 


In the class of more popular compositions, to 
which we now retrace our steps, no contrast to 
the preceding, as regards gravity of subject, at 
least, will be found. From the strains of love and 
mirth, it is time to turn to a remarkable descrip- 
tion of poems, in which the Church sought to fasten 
its hold on the inmost feelings of the nation, by 
mingling with its favourite strains the solemn 
images of death, futurity, and judgment; or 
hymning the praises of the Virgin, and the mysti- 
cal marriage of the Spouse of Christ. The former 
themes, especially, wholly belong to popular poetry, 
and are written with a fervour and force of plain 
idiomatic language, which must have powerfully 
affected those to whom they were chiefly addressed. 
Of the higher kinds of mystical religious poetry, some 
of which belongs to the most gorgeous and dignified 
productions of the Spanish muse, this isnot the place 
tospeak : the compositions written for populareffect, 
although flowing and musical by the mere beauty 
of the language itself, are exceedingly simple in 
structure, and display none of the ornament which 
encumbers the religious canciones. Of this charac- 
ter the following anonymous poem is a striking 
specimen. We have chosen it, in spite of its length, 
as well for the sake of its terrible sincerity of tone, 
(the +e so in every sense,) as for the remark- 
able way in which it depicts the ceremonies sur- 
rounding the death-bed of the Spaniard, and the 
received notions of his church concerning the pro- 
gress of the spirit after dissolution, through hell, 
to the final judgment. In the original, the wail- 
ing “ay!” (alas!) repeated by the dying man at 
the beginning of each line, has an effect singularly 
impressive, like that of the reiterated miserere in 
the service of the Sistine Chapel; but this, and 
the general solemn colouring of the strain, can be 
but imperfectly approached in translation. 

Forsaken soul, conceive 
The strife of parting breath ; 


And what a bitterness is Death, 
To him that loved to Live ! 
Behold thee, feeble grown, 

All helpless stretch’d in bed, 

With pain and fright bested, 
All hope of mending gone. 








Think now thy fearful soul foredone 
Of hopes that comfort give :— 

O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live! 


This heaving painful sighs ; 
This hurried breathing’s strife ; 
This “Woe! beloved Life, 
How fast thy remnant flies !” 
While now the grave, O terror ! lies 
So near, and ever near !|— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
When Life has been too dear ! 


This terror, this affright 
That stuns the senses all : 


These piteous groans that call 
On past and gone delight : : 
This “ Woe ! of blooming age, and light f 


Behold the end arrive !”— st 
O what a bitterness is Death % 
To him that loved to live ! 


The rattling of the chest ; 
The gnashing of the teeth ; 
So hard the bed of Death ; 

So whirls the brain distress’d : 
This leaving all we love the best; 
This grievous parting here !— 

O what a bitterness is Death 
When Life has been too dear ! 


The never-ceasing moan : 
“O health by riot blasted ! 
O youth untimely wasted ! 
O Life by Death overthrown ! 
O evil uses tyrants grown ! 
O hours that Lust would drive !|— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O body swollen with waste ! 
O eyes that wandered wild ! 
O ears too oft beguiled ! 
O vile and pamper’d taste ! 
O greedy touch that stuck so fast ; 
O tongue of scoff and sneer !— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
When Life has been too dear! 


“© Gold, thou shining cheat ! 
O foolish boast of blood ! 
O learning misconstrued ! 

O pomp of place and state ! 

O toils of office, full of hate ! 
O fall that titles give |— 

O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 








“ O aids too long abused ! 
O conscience mock’d by will ! 
O counsels followed ill ! 
O chance of good refused ! 
O fair examples never used ! 
O laws I would not hear !— 
O what a bitterness is death 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“(© must I be confess’d ? 
O me! how grave they speak ! 
O how they scheme to break 
The solemn purpose best ! 
O how they urge, in terror, lest 
New spasms of sense deprive !— 
© what a bitterness is death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“Osee, the Priest draws nigh ! 

O! at my ear he stoops, 

And speaks of fears and hopes, 
And bids me look on high. 
O, ill prepared as now | lie, 

How slight his frowns appear !— 
O what a bitterness is Death 

When Life has been too dear! 
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“O there the notary stands ! 
The witnesses they call ; 
O see my kindred all ! 
ey note my last commands, 
And counting gold, and parting lands, 
My wealth to others give. 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O now the chamber’s still 
To let the Host arrive ! 
Now warns the Priest : ‘ Forgive 
Whoe’er hath done thee ill !’— 
O holy chrism ! O terror! will 
The close so soon be here ? 
O what a bitterness is Death 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“O, all their leave will take ! 
O how my brothers weep ! 
O how my hand they keep, 
And for my prayer turn back ! 
UO now they dress me all in black ! 
O shroud, thy corpse receive !— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O dread intelligence, 
The Holy Unction ’s brought ! 
O awe and trembling thought ! 

O sain my every sense ! 

O parting wrestle, dire suspense ! 
O agony severe !— 

O what a bitterness is Death, 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“O, now they burn the veil ! 
They stoop the crucifix; 
The tapers near me fix; 
The anxious Priest turns pale :-— 
O me! ’tis death! my senses fail; 
My soul must onwards strive !~- 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O worms upon me prey ! 
O rats and toads devour ! 
O sinful body, sore 
Defiled with base decay ! 
The spotted hands they waste away; 
A blacken’d face I wear !— 
O what a bitterness is Death, 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“O me! what fears appal ! 
O how the demons cling ! 
O me ! what proofs they bring ! 
O follies, passions foul ! 
O me ! like lions at my soul, 
So furiously they drive !— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O sorely anger’d Lord ! 
O justice long extended ! 
O Virgin oft offended ! 
O flaming angel’s sword ! 
O me! defenceless, overpower’d ! 
O pain deserved ! O fear |— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“© God, in mercy hear ! 
O had I ne’er been born ! 
O had I time to turn ! 
O judgment-seat austere ! 
O man, whose sin confronts thee here, 
Behold thy woe arrive !— 
O what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live ! 


“O me! I turn to ice! 
O help at hand is none ! 
O misery, rushing on ! 
O imminent agonies ! 


Alas, my spirit shrinks and dies ! 


O passing pang severe !— 
O what a bitterness is Death, 
When Life has been too dear ! 


“Ome! an endless fate 
Of blessedness or pangs, 
All on a moment hangs ! 
With anguish bleeds my sweat; 
And voices, floating round, repeat :— 
Help, Virgin ! ist, relieve !— 
O, what a bitterness is Death 
To him that loved to live!” 


It is impossible to avoid being strongly moved 
by the naked energy of this fearful picture. The 
effect, too, with which, in so long a composition, 
the interest, by the mere force of the poet's intense 
earnestness, becomes more and more appalling at 
each stage of the description, proves how the in- 
stinct of deep feeling unconsciously rivals the most 
deliberate achievements of art. If souls are to be 
reclaimed by the terrors of religion, the number of 


|the contrite must surely have been great in the 


day when verses like these were circulating amidst 
the cities and villages of Spain. But, with all their 
rude power, there is a tone which seems to breathe 
the spirit of the Gungeon and the cloister, rather 
than the wholesome air of Christian awe, and 
which reminds us of the climate that fostered the 
Inquisition. It is therefore without regret that we 
turn to conclude with a lighter theme. 

Hitherto the poems described, although com- 
posed in the national forms, and coloured by popu- 
lar taste, have been the productions of cultivated 
men, who had more or less studied the art of writ- 
ing. ‘The seguidillas, or short verses sung to the 
accompaniment of dancing, have a more humble 
origin, being frequently improvised, and were almost 
universally the free utterance of the poetical ele- 
ment in the least tutored part of the people. In 
no nation but one possessed of a rich organisation, 
both for music and numbers, and speaking a melo- 
dious language, could this beautiful wild growth of 
poetry have sprung up. Now that a palsy has 
fallen upon all the higher classes, this is the only 
national poetry which can be said to have any re- 
maining life in Spain : it is still a popular amuse- 
ment in the southern and western provinces; but 
its birthplace is that pleasant country of La 
Mancha, immortalized by Cervantes. Of the per- 
formance of these seguidillas, we cannot give a bet- 
ter idea than by quoting the words of a Spanish 
author, who thus speaks of La Mancha :— 

“Tt is the most cheerful country in all Spain ; 
its inhabitants are good-tempered, and very fond 
of dancing and music ; the women of good stature, 
amiable, and full of grace. A guitar-player and 
singer of seguidillas, is a person much esteemed in 
this district. At the sound of his instrument, the 
youth of both sexes assemble ; and in general the 
dance is formed at the village inn. The best voice 
of the party sings the seguidillas ; the blind men 
accompany him with their instruments. . . . 
As to the female dancers, they have an execution 
so rapid, such flexible arms, such pretty attitudes, 
such arch and lovely coquetteries,—steps so neat, 
graceful, and well-timed, that to see one of these 
| amiable dancers makes one forget all philosophy. 
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. « » In nodistrict of Spain is there so much | 
dancing and singing as in La Mancha: its canci- | 
ones, its seguidillas, are native to this province, and | 
were first invented there. These songs turn upon 
love, joy, absence, constancy, discretion ; in short, | 
on everything that has reference to love. Others | 
are burlesque and satirical.” 

The poetical merit of these songs is not great ; | 
but they are notable as the only existing speci- | 
mens in Europe (we believe) in which the natural 
alliance between music, poetry, and motion is pre- 
served in a real form. We shall take a few in- | 
stances only of the various measures and kinds. 
The following are coplas, (or couplets,) with a 
recurring burden,—something similar to the songs | 
current amongst the Lithuanian peasants, but not 


so wild. 
I’m a fisherman, and watch, 


From the rose I come, mother, 
From the red rose tree. 
Over the ford that glistens there 
Saw I growing the rose so fair :— 
Saw the red rose tree. 
By the banks of the water fleet, 
Saw the rose that looked so sweet. 
1 went to the red rose tree. 
To that fair rose tree did I hie, 
The rose I gathered cost me a sigh :— 
I come from the red rose tree. 


The preceding stanzas are evidently a solo; the | 
next were destined probably to be sung and danced | 


in chorus. 
In the grove the rose was born! 
Thither would L go, 
All to hear the nightingales, 
When the sun is low. 
On the river side the maid 
Plucks the citron in the shade :— 
Thither, &c. 
Plucks the citron in the grove, 
*Tis to give them to her love :— 
Thither, &c. 
Tis to give them to her lover, 
In the hat of silken cover :-— 
Thither, &c. 
But the commoner form of the cop/a is either in four 
lines only, in which case it is called sin estribillo, or 
without a burden ; or this burden, of three lines, 
is appended. The variety of the subjects allowed 
may be conjectured from a few specimens taken 
almost at hazard from a numerous collection. We 
begin, of course, with Love. A sentence : 
Like the force of the lightning 
Is passion you check :-— 
The stronger the barrier, 
The direr the wreck. 


A Maiden’s Complaint of being too well guard- | 


ed :— 

Pray you, tell my mother, Sir, 
Not to chide me so: 

Was not courtship sweet to her, 
Once, in girlhood, too! 

Well I know, for all her scolding, 

Joys with years unfolding 
Like their shadows go. 


Or a Lover’s Compliment, rather far sought :— 
Say the Deaf thy beauty captures, 
* Such a frame no wit can wear.” 
Say the Blind thy voice enraptures ; 
“ Such a wit can searce be fair.” 
l’ools are they in both their fancies, 
Both are thine, and each enhances 
Soul of light and body rare. 





The Maiden’s contemptuous Opinion of Man- 
kind :— 
Passing late the draw-bridge over, 
Of the armourer I prayed :— 
Make me, all of steel, a lover 
True as a Toledo blade. 
“ What a task to set me to! 
Make a thing to be both true, 
And a man!” he said. 
The Cynic’s impudent Disapprobation of Woman- 
kind :-— 
In women and horses 
There ’s nothing but trick : 
Amidst their best courses 
They ’ll suddenly kick. 
Both cattle, too, prone are 
To mock the poor owner 
That ’s sparing of stick! 


The Unwilling Lover :— 


Lady, by the river seated, 
Throwing nets in hope to catch 
Love, and kill this pirate hated. 
| But, I know not how, or why, 
We have changed our parts, and I 
| Am the victim netted! 
| 


The Rapturous Moment :— 
Hither back, soft sigh of mine! 
Needs not now thy plaintive speaking ; 
While my happy arms entwine 
Her I sent thee seeking! 
| All my thoughts around her hover ; 
| Cease not all my soul to love her, 
Sleeping or waking! 
| Satirical and Libellous, probably by a Discarded 
| Admirer :— 
Flights of birds are hovering nigh, 
More than you can tell ; 
One by one they stoop and fly 
Into yonder cell. 
The fair Saint that in the place is 
Plucks them with the best of graces, 
After that—Farewell ! 
The irreverent Jest of a Beauty against ‘ vener- 
able Eld” :— 
One that’s bald, O! never love him ; 
This is worse than tresses white. 
Think what hold can you take of him, 
Should you chance to fight! 
And the discontent of gazing 
On a naked pate ’s amazing :— 
Fie! ’tis unpolite! 
| Ora humorous trait is related :— 
One at ball was playing matches, 
That before had lost an eye, 
When a blow the other catches, 
Stopping thus his sole supply. 
He, as patient as could be,— 
“ As ’tis dark, I’ll say,” quoth he, 
“ Gentlemen, good night!” 
| —And thus they go, dancing and carolling on, with 
' no especial care for either rhyme or reason, into 
'infinitude, whither we must not attempt to follow 
‘them. They are, however, all that is left alive of 
| the poetical genius of Spain. A majo in his rude 
| finery—a blind guitarerro,—the only visible relics 
| of the minstrel race of three centuries ago! 
| <A race so richly endowed, so conspicuous, so un- 
like all others: soldiers who played with the 
muse amidst the noise of arms; nobles, whose ac- 
cents met the sympathies of the lowest classes ; 
statesmen, whom cabinet intrigues had not harden- 
ed against the gentle influences of poetry. Such 
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was the growth of once free Spain. The reigns | 
of Charles and Philip the Second saw the last of | 
its liberties perish : the internal struggle against a 
generous enemy was exchanged for a wretched 
servile war against the victims of the conquered 
race ; and amidst its ashes uprose the Inquisition, 
like a lurid cloud, and blotted out the light all 
over this fair country. Three centuries ago !—and 
now behold what Spain has become !—misery, 
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disorder, and moral dissolution amongst the nobles 
and hijos d’algo; and the people, little changed 
perhaps, but now unguided and bewildered, in a 
land where nothing is left to look up to. But this 
is a theme too deep and sad for a mere essayist ; 
and we would fain take leave of Spanish Poetry, 
for a while, with a mind undisturbed by the woe- 
ful spectacle, and rather dwelling on the beautiful 
Past than on the hopeless Present ! Vv. 





HISTORY OF ST. ANDREWS.* 


INDEPENDENTLY of its claims and merits as an 
interesting portion of antiquarian and ecclesiastical 
Scottish history—this work, the production of a 
most dutiful and zealous son of what calls itself 
the Reformed Catholic Church of Scotland—possesses 
a special interest, from the juncture at which it 
appears. Ultra-Presbyterianism and “ rampant ” 
Prelacy have not been in such a state of efferves- 
cence as now for nearly two centuries. The rever- 
end historian of St. Andrews is no trimmer between 
parties. He is an enthusiastic, nay, a violent and, | 
in our humble judgment, bigoted son of the High 
Church, with all the latest improvements compre- 
hended under the term Puseyism. Of passive obe- 
dience, if not the “ Divine Right of Kings,” he makes 
no bones; but his great hobby is “ Apostolical suc- 
cession” and “canonical consecration.” He is the | 
very antipodes of a half-and-half, or juste-milieu ec- | 
clesiastical historian : so he will be either heartily | 
approved or violently denounced by men of opposite 
parties, possessing the same strong prejudices or | 
warmth of passion on those matters about which 
three-fourths of Scotland are at present more than 
half mad. We wish that Mr. Lyon had been less 
successful in finding out the peccant parts of the 
“ Scottish Worthies,” or rather that there had 
been fewer of these for the keen or distorted 
vision of High-Church zealots to discover. Mr. 
Lyon anticipates that “some will think that I 
have not done jusiice to the Scottish Reformers ; 
and I confess that a close examination of their 
character has rather tended to lower than raise my 
admiration of them.” And this is not surprising, 
since Mr. Lyon thinks they had no right to assume 
the difficult and responsible office of reformers at 
all ; “ an office, for the fulfilment of which few of 
them were qualified, and none of them possessed 
either divine or human authority. Their ‘zeal 
for the Lord’ against the Pope seems to have re- 
sembled that of Jehu against Ahab, with this im- 
portant difference, that they wanted the sovereign 
power and divine commission with which the 
Israelitish reformer was invested for the accom- 
plishment of his task.” This may be considered a— 
sufficient key to the manner in which Mr. Lyon | 
has written the history of the Scottish Reformation ; 
for this, every good History of St. Andrews—the 
birth-place and great seat or head-quarters of the Re- 
* Episcopal, Monastic, Academic, and Civil ; comprising | 
the principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 
from the earliest age till the presenttime. By the Rev. C. J. _ 
Lyon, M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now | 


Presbyter of the Episcopal Church, St. Andrews. 2 vols, | 
tvo, with Maps, Plan, &e. Edinburgh: William Tait. 








_ work. Those who cannot defend the errors, and rash- 


manner of its accomplishment, and also from the 


nel puddle, or angry ecclesiastics burning their own 


Such, however, is human infirmity ; and we must 
take the evil with the good, the acrid husk with : E 
the succulent kernel. 


formation—must essentially be. And his principle 
also affords a key to our judgment of the strain of the 


ness of judgment, and blemishes of conduct in our 
greatChurch reformers, Knoxand Melville, and their / 
coadjutors and successors in their noble work, are | 
yet led to judge of them with leniency and indulgence | 
for that work’s sake ; while Mr. Lyon considers the : 
Reformation evil in its great principle, in the 


: 
dubious or bad motives of its leaders, lay and eccle- t ry 
siastical. It is deeply to be regretted that great 
revolutions cannot be effected by gentle showers of 
rose-water, instead of political partisans defiling 
their hands in assailing their opponents with ken- 





fingers in 
“ Spairging about the brumstane cootie.” 


But if Mr. Lyon objects to 
Presbyterianism he professes to be in full charity i 
with Presbyterians. We wish the different divisions 
of that distracted body could honestly say as much 
at present for themselves. 

But our brief space had better be devoted to stat- i 
ing what readers will find in Mr. Lyon’s work than , 
criticising the principle on which it is composed ; 
which is sufficiently indicated in the passage 
quoted above, in connexion with the fact that the | 
author, instead of temporizing or beating about the i. 











‘bush, glories in the character, and almost in the 


novel name of Puseyite. 

The work opens with a description of the ancient 
but decayed city of St. Andrews, and its neighbour- 
hood ; and of the social condition of its inhabitants 
in past and present times ; together with the requisite 
topographical and statistical information. Another 
curious chapter presents us with the traditional ori- 
gin, and early or antiquarian history, of the town. 

What must be considered the proper business of ae 


the book, the ecclesiastical history of St. Andrews, hig 
which is certainly that of all Scotland during many 


centuries, opens with an account of the Culdees, 
This, though, like every section of the work, written 
with the avowed bias of the author, forms an in- 
teresting record. But all this may be regarded as 


mere introductory matter, as clearing the ground 


and raising the scaffolding for the Lives and Times 
of the Bishops of St. Andrews, from the heginning of 
the thirteenth century until the Revolution of 1688, 
and the triumphant reéstablishment of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, It may be presumed that 
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this long, and, towards the close, most agitating and | We propose to return to the subject of St. An- 
stirring period, embraces much curious historical | drews more at large, as one peculiarly interesting 
matter. And in detailing events even the violent | to all Scotsmen, and may, meanwhile, very safely 
prejudices of the writer give a certain piquancy to | confide the censure of Mr. Lyon’s anti-Presbyterian 
his narrative. His animated defence of the most | prejudices to the many competent and incompetent 
unpopular of the Prelates is almost as amusing as | hands both alike prompt for the duty. It may also 
many passages in that kindred book, Mr. Napier’s | be more instructive to general readers at this par- 
“ Times of Montrose.” It must tickle the temperate | ticular crisis, when the new Secession has so many 
Presbyterian to see an evidently sincere and earnest | points of Church governmentand discipline tosettle, 
man pronounce such strange judgments on char- | to see what were the opinions of the first reformers 
acters and events, go so far out of his way to attack, | upon some of them ; and first, of Ordination, which 
and so passionately maintain his points; while those | in Mr. Lyon’s eyes seems to bethe first, if not the sole 
who entertain similar opinions—and ultra-Episco- | essential qualification of a minister, and one want- 
pacy is in the ascendant in Scotland—will warmly | ing which, although he speak with the tongueof men 
sympathize inthe wildest displays of what they must | and angels, he is unfit for the sacred office. What 
consider an honest enthusiasm. Another section of | makes the matter worse, neither the Church of 
Presbyterians arelikely to attack the booktoothand | Scotland, nor any of her numerous offshoots have 
nail ; though we dare say they will not, even in these | the power of conferring what he considers true 








times, decree it tobe burnt by the common hangman. 

The History of St. Audrews is briefly carried 
down to the present day by a chronicle of the most 
important events which have happened since the 
Revolution ; and there is a tolerably full descrip- 
tion of the present state of the University, and 
those other educational institutions which form 
the principal features of the modern city. A copious 
Appendix contains several very curious original 
documents, consisting of Papal Bulls, charters, col- 
lege statutes for regulating discipline, &c., &c., with 
a copy of the Register of the Priory of St. Andrews, 
recently printed by the Bannatyne Club, the con- 
tents of which Mr. Lyon has taken the trouble to 


arrange chronologically. Extracts from the private | 
account-book of Archbishop Sharp form a curious | 


piece of economical statistics, and illustrate the man- 
ners of the age. The charities and the largesses to 
servants, or drink money, authorized in the Arch- 
bishop’s establishment, appear to have been upon a 
very liberal scale, considering the general poverty 
of the country. 
Primate ; and the recipients the servants of his 
noble hosts, or personal friends. The only liter- 
ary outlay which his Grace seems to have made 


for himself, is “ for Ovid's works, in one volume, | 


£3,”—Scots money, be it understood,—and £1, 8s, 


of the same currency for a Hebrew Grammar and | 


Psalm Book. There are some books for the use of 
his family, as “a Virgall for the use of William 
Sharp, and for glasping it, 16 shillings” Scots. On 
the day of Margaret Sharp’s christening a quart of 
some rare kind of wine cost £2 Scots; “a veale” 
or calf, £3; a sheep, £2; “a pair of muirfoulis, 


10 shillings,” all Scots money. It may be proper | 


to inform Scottish and English scholars, that 12 
shillings Scots made but one English shilling, and 12 
of the Scotch pounds a pound sterling. We should 
have fancied such information superfluous, save for 
that late pathetic letter of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in which he bewails his own plight as having been 
fifteen years at school and college, and knowing 
something of Latin and Greek, though still unable 
to write a hand that can be read, or do a sum in 
simple addition! What a brief and beautiful 
commentary on the system of Eton and Harrow, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and perhaps—until Bell’s 
School was organized—of St, Andrews University. 





But the donor was the wealthy | 


ordination. A Presbyterian minister in London 
| has been attempting, it would appear, to bring in 
some of our ancient worthies, or Knox and Melville, 
at least, for a share of the true Apostolic succession, 
and for immaculate ordination; which, having 
received themselves, they legitimately imparted to 
their successors. But Mr. Lyon derides and repu- 
diates this claim of inheritance ; and so, we daresay, 
would John Knox have done: 


ORDINATION AMONG THE REFORMERS, 


John Knox, in his First Book of Discipline, went so 
| far as to abolish the form of ordination altogether as a 
| useless ceremony : nor was it resumed by his successors 
| till several years after his death. His words are, “ Or- 
| dinary vocation consisteth in election, examination, and 
admission. Other ceremonies than the public approba- 
tion of the people, and declaration of the chief minister, 
[who is the chief minister ?] that the person there pre- 
ferred is appointed to serve the church, we cannet ap- 
prove ; for albeit the apostles used imposition of hands, 
yet seeing the miracle is ceased, the using of the cere- 
mony we judge not necessary.” Ishall not stop to point 
out the astonishing misconception of the constitution and 
perpetuity of the Christian church which these words de- 
/note. . . . . . . AtaSynod of Fife,in 1597, the 
following question and answer are recorded :—* Q. Is 
he a lawful pastor who wanteth imposition of hands ! 
A. Imposition, or laying on of hands, is not essential 
or necessary, but ceremonial and indifferent, in admis- 
| sion of a pastor.” This decision, it must be allowed, was 
in perfect keeping with all their other proceedings. 


Knox is accused, of what some will consider the 
great merit, of having had no steady principle of 
church polity ; shaping his course by circumstances. 
Some of our early Reformers carried,their ideas of 
| Christian parity quite as far as the Quakers do. 
| Patrick Hamilton, the first martyr of the Refor- 
| mation, held, that every man and woman is a 











priest ; a precedent which should not be forgotten 
| by the Free Church, when settling the question of 
female rights. Mr. Lyon deals some shrewd hits 
on the difference between the theory and practice of 
the Reformers in this question of Christian parity. 
The account of one affair, in which Melville carried 
matters with a very high hand, and attempted to 
quash a majority against the side which he favoured, 
by insisting, that his party’s votes, though fewer in 
number, were more weighty,—those, perhaps, of 
more “ prayerful men” !—is thus concluded in the 
words of Spotswood— 

“ That of all men, none could worse endure parity, and 
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loved more to command, than they who had introduced 
it into the church !” 

Another of the telling hits at theoretical parity 
is thus bestowed— 

One Sunday in this year, [1597,] the king went to the 
parish church of St. Andrews, to hear a sermon from Mr. 
Robert Wallace. In the course of it, the preacher ad- 
vanced something which clashed with the king’s senti- 
ments on a point then at issue between him and the Pres- 
byterian ministers. The king rose and contradicted the 
preacher before the whole audience. Andrew Melville, 
who was present, got up in his turn, defended Wallace, 
and sharply reprimanded James for his unseasonable in- 
terference, “ threatening him and his counsellors with 
fearful judgments, if they repented not.” Soon after this, 
a slight earthquake occurred in the West Highlands of 
Scotland, and James Melville in his Diary, where he tells 
the above story, (p. 274,) gravely ascribes the earthquake 
to God’s displeasure against the king for interrupting the 
discourse of his servant Mr. Wallace, which he compares 
to Uzzah’s laying hold of the ark of God! This was a 
Strange opinion in one who had called the distinction be- 
tween the clergy and laity, “the pride of papistry, and 
arrogancy of the shavelings.” According to his own prin- 
ciples, the king had as good a right to lay hold of the ark 
of God, as Mr. Wallace. 

Many readers will imagine that Presbyteries are 
as old as Presbyterianism, or even as the New 
Testament. They were, according to Mr, Lyon, 


altogether an afterthought. 


ORIGIN OF PRESBYTERIES. 

Douglas [of St. Andrews] was guilty of some ecclesi- 
astical irregularities and remissness of discipline, and 
neglected to preach as often as the General Assembly 
thought he should have done ; “so that, through his 
fault, the exercise of St. Andrews was like to decay.” 
This “ exercise ” was a periodical meeting of the minis- 
ters and elders of a given district, for the infliction of 
discipline on delinquents ; and out of these meetings are 
supposed to have arisen the presbyteries, which were as 
yet unknown in Scotland. 


ORIGIN OF FAST DAYS. 

The next year, the General Assembly passed an act 
in these words :—* And because scholars and students 
give great scandal and offence in keeping of Yule and | 
other superstitious days, it is unanimously concluded, 
and hereby ordered, that they, being found guilty, shall 
be sererely chastised therefor, by their masters, &c.” 
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In the Records of the Synod of Fife, “ obstinate persons 
refusing to work on Yule day,” are ranked with “ drink- 
ers and swearers,’ and commanded to be censured 
accordingly. Easter day was required to be observed | 
as a rigid fast, at Aberdeen, by Andrew Cant and his 

coadjutors, who even sent elders to search the private | 


houses to see that no meat was cooked. And about the | 
same time was introduced the practice of administering | 
the Lord’s Supper, with long week-day preparatory 
“ preachings,” and assistance from neighbouring minis- 
ters, to the neglect, very often, of their own parishes. 
The object seems to have been, to depart as widely as 
possible, in everything, from the practice of the Church 
Catholic for the first fifteen centuries of its existence. 
LAY PREACHING. 

Lay preaching, whatever course the Free Church 
may adopt, was not only allowed but recognised and 
encouraged by the early Scottish Reformers, wholaid 
down, “That at the public meetings it shall be law- 


ful for any qualified person to interpret Scripture. 


| or, as Knox in his “ History’ 





Of which notion, Mr. Lyon remarks— 
This notion, of the priestly functions being performed 


by any one who, in his own opinion, or that of others, | 
might be qualified for the work, was virtually abolishing 
the order of the priesthood ; and paved the way for the 
confusion, irregularity,and perpetual change which after- 
wards prevailed in Scotland, and indeed still prevails, on 
this most important subject. 


Mr, Lyon does, however, admit that his own 
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party were sometimes in the wrong. Of one stage 
of the Reformation, he remarks— 

Meantime, the reformers, who had assumed the title 
of “ The Congregation of Christ,” (most of whom shared 
largely in the plunder of the church after the Reforma- 
tion,) were carrying things with a high hand, declaring 
themselves to be the only true Church of God, and de- 
nouncing their opponents as “ the antichristian members 
of Satan,” “ the pestilent prelates and their shavelings,” 
and openly avowing that, in seeking their end, they 
would employ the codperation of government when it 
could be obtained, but that they would utterly disregard 
its injunctions, and even act in defiance of it, whenever 
it opposed what they maintained to be the cause of truth. 
:*s £4 . But, in the times we are reviewing, 
errors were committed on all sides, and both parties 
seemed ordained by Providence to punish each other for 
their sins. “ Protestants broke through all restraints of 
honour, when they were securing liberty and reforma- 
tion ; and papists equally challenged a dispensation 
from the shackles of morality, when securing religion 
and the church. And so, knavery, Protestant and 
Popish, was licensed to walk the round of Christendom.” 
The primate now resorted to a very cruel and impolitic 
method of restraining the new opinions. He caused 
Walter Mill, an aged priest, to be tried and burnt at 
St. Andrews for having adopted them. This was in 
1558 ; and the very next year, the cathedral and monas- 
teries were destroyed by the populace, a proof that this 
sanguinary measure defeated its own object. 


“ The dinging down of the Cathedrals” is, however, 
too good an occasion for deserved censure to be 
slipt by our author; and it is eloquently expatiated 
upon. Thereis force of painting in the account 
given of the general devastation, which Mr. Lyon 
compares to the atrocities of the French Jacobins; 
and a little warmth may be forgiven in the histo- 
rian of a town which suffered such lamentable di- 
lapidation as St. Andrews, and who is, moreover, 
one of the successors of the “rooks” whose nests 
were so recklessly pulled down. 

We have no details of the destruction of the religious 


| buildings of St. Andrews beyond what I have related ; 


nor have I been able to ascertain, in particular, how long 
the cathedral took to be reduced to its present state,— 
whether it were the work of days or of years. . . . 
° But it ought to be remembered that, the very 
next year, [1559,] the Protestant leaders, in order to 
testify their approbation of such outrages, and to finish 
systematically what may have commenced accidentally, 
passed an act of their own for “ demolishing cloysters 
and abbey churches, such as were not yet pulled down ;” 
’ expresses it, that “all 
places and monumentis of idolatrie should be destroyed.” 
Then, in all probability, the cathedral would be reduced 
nearly to the state in which we now see it. . . .. .~ 
The above-mentioned order for the demolition of the 
remaining “ monumentis of idolatrie” was intrusted to 
the most zealous of the reforming peers, viz., the Earls 
of Argyle, Arran, and Glencairn in the west and south, 
and the Prior of St. Andrews in the north. “ Where- 
upon,” says Spotswood, “ ensued a pitiful vastation of 
churches and church buildings, throughout all parts of 
the kingdom, for every one mae bold to put to his hands ; 
the meaner sort imitating the example of the greater. 
No difference was made ; but all churches either defaced 
or pulled to the ground. The holy vessels and whatso- 
ever else they could make gain of, as timber, lead, and 
bells, were put to sale.” The very sepulchres of the 


dead were not spared ; not even those of our kings and 


queens at Ilona, Dunfermline, Scone, Melrose, Arbroath, 


| and Holyrood ; so that there was not one left entire in 
| Scotland. Nor 


wag this all. The numerous libraries 
and MSS. belonging to the religious houses were, for the 
most part, burnt. Charters were destroyed by those 
who had seized on the temporalities of benefices, in the 
hope of their being more secure in the possession of what 
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they well knew had been bequeathed for far different 
purposes ; and thus a large proportion of the bulls of 

charters of kings, noblemen, and prelates ; acts 
of national and diocesan councils, ancient histories, 
registers, and chronicles, were swept away in one 
general destruction. A certain number of these, indeed, 
were saved, and carried over to France, where they 
were deposited in the Scots College at Paris. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many of them experienced the same 
fate from the French Jacobins in 1790 which the first 
had experienced from the Scotch fanatics in 1560,—so | 
apt are extremes to meet, and the same atrocities to be | 
— by men holding diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples ! 








KNOX’S FIRST IDEAS OF CHURCH POLITY. 

It was Knox’s wish to appoint over the Protestant | 
functionaries, twelve superintendants with one thousand 
marks each, and a proportionate salary to the inferior 
ministers ; but this was thought too expensive an estab- 
lishment by those who had got the church revenues into 
their hands, and were unwilling to part with them. 
The Reformer was, therefore, obliged to content himself 
with five superintendants at reduced incomes ; the dis- 
trict of Fife and Strathearn being assigned to Wynram, 
and Knox himself acting as overseer of the whole, though 
without any official authority or distinguishing title. 
These appointments on the part of the reformers, what- 
ever might be the defects inherent in them, sufficiently 
prove that they were no friends to that system of parity 
which their successors adopted ; for to these superinten- 
dants, as much, and in some respects more, power was 
assigned over the inferior ministers than the bishops 
themselves exercised, under either the Papal or Episco- 
pal systems, with the single but very important exception 
of ordination, which, as we have already seen, was 
abolished altogether. Yet so true was Knox to his 
principle, that “the people ” are the source of all power, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, that not only did he give 





the General Assembly control over the superintendants, 
but even the elders of their own parish churches (for 
each was obliged to have a parish in addition to his 
other duties) were authorized to call them to account, 
and censure them, whenever they saw, or thought they 
saw, reason for doing so! Such an incongruous system 
as this, did not, and could not last. c= 6 * 

The leaders of the new ecclesiastical establishment, 
being determined to depart as widely as possible from 
the practice of the Church Catholic for the preceding 
fifteen hundred years, appointed a new set of function- 
aries for its government. “ Ministers, exhorters, and 





readers, as we have seen, had been nominated by Knox, 


as the fittest persons he was able to select for supplying | 


the spiritual wants of the people ; but these two last | 
were now set aside, and declared to be “no ordinary 
officers in the Kirk of God;” and in place of the | 
Knoxian priesthood, these four orders were substituted : 


dispense the sacraments, marry, and superintend the 
congregation generally ; second, the doctor, who was to 
explain texts of Scripture, but not to apply them ; third, 
the presbyter or elder, who was to assist pastors in their 
ministerial duties ; and fourth, the deacon, who was to 
have charge of the pecuniary affairs of the congregation. | 
And to prevent, if possible, any more fluctuations, of 
which there had already been too many, it was declared 
that these four offices “ ought to continue perpetually in 
the Church, as necessary for the government and polity 
of the same ; and no more offices ought to be received 
or suffered in the true Church of God, established by 
His word.” They little foresaw that, within fourteen 
short years from this time, this “ perpetual and neces- 
sary” polity would be set aside ; and that, even when 
Presbyterianism came to be a second timé established 
by law, two of the above orders would be dropped as 
superfluous—so changeable and unsettled do men be- 
come when once they depart from the practice of the 
Apostles and the primitive ages ! 

The “imposition of the hands of the eldership,” was 
now also admitted for the first time since the Reforma- 





tion ; but it is easy to conceive, that they who had never 
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| themselves received any ordination, could not be in a 


very fit state to impart it ; even admitting that true 
presbyters had been competent to ordain, which they 
were not, and still less were nominal ones. Indeed, it is 
surprising that they consented to adopt the empty form, 
considering their well-known sentiments on the subject. 
But this was said to be done to please the king, who 
conceived that this mode of inducting ministers into 
their charges would give additional solemnity to the pro- 
ceeding. 

It is indeed surprising that so many “empty 
forms” should either be created or pertinaciously 
clung to by all new sects. As a specimen of 
Mr. Lyon’s narrative style, we select two passages, 
which have besides an intrinsic interest. The first 
he designates as the persecution of the Z'ulchan 


Archbishop of St. Andrews, Adamson. 

James Melville preached at the opening of the Pro- 
vincial Synod which met at St. Andrews in the month 
of April, and of which James Wilkie, principal of St. 
Leonard’s college, was president. “ The archbishop sat 
by,” says Melville in his Diary, “ with a great pontifica- 
lity and big countenance.” He then proceeds to say 
how ably “he refuted the human and derilish bishopric,” 
and demonstrated the general doctrine that the ambition 
of the chief rulers in the Kirk had ever brought into it 
all kinds of corruptions ; “ and lastly,” he says, “ coming 
in particular to our own Kirk of Scotland, I turned to 
the bishop, sitting at my elbow, and directing my speech 
to him personally, I recounted to him shortly his. life, 
actions, and proceedings against the Kirk ; taking the 
assembly to witness, and his own conscience before God, 
if he was not an evident proof and example of that doc- 
trine ; whom, being a minister of the Kirk, the dragon 
had so stung with the poison and venom of avarice and 
ambition, that, swelling exorbitantly out of measure, he 
threatened the wreck and destruction of the whole 
body, if he were not timeously and courageously cut off. 
This particular being confirmed and cleared, exhortation 
was directed to the assembly to play the chirurgeon, for 
preserving of the body, seeing all means of amendment 
had been long since used upon that most corrupt and 
monstrous member ; and this was done with such power 
of the Spirit and force of utterance as it pleased God 
to furnish for the work he had in hand.” What are 
we to think of men who can ascribe their own vindictive 
humour and sectarian partisanship to a divine influence ! 
According to this writer’s testimony, the unhappy bishop, 
after the foregoing rebuke was “so dashed and struck 
with terror, that he could scarcely sit, and still less 
stand upon his feet.” But not to dwell upon these 
details, let it be sufficient to say, that Adamson at 





| first refused to answer to the above accusations, alleg- 


ing it was rather his prerogative to judge his accusers 


than thei judge him. But after being repeated! 
first, the pastor whose business it was to preach and | csimoned, or, le vg ace S y 


summoned, he gave in objections to their procedure 
and, at the same time, answers to the charges brought 
against him. He objected, among other things, that the 
two Melvilles, and the Master of Lindsay who was their 
coadjutor, were his personal enemies,and ought not, there- 


| fore, to be permitted to sit as his judges ; but the Synod 


allowed them to retain their seats, after they had clear- 
ed themselves of malice in the customary way. This 
brought on an altercation between James Melville and 
the archbishop, in the course of which the former called 
the latter an unclean beast, a monster, a liar, and a blas- 
phemer, and, among other opprobrious epithets, “ an 
asserter of liberty of conscience.” A majority of two 
only voted for the archbishop’s excommunication, which 
made the Moderator ashamed to pronounce it ; “ where- 
upon,” says Spotswood, “a young fellow of the name of 
Hunter, after a number of members had begun to leave 
the house, willed them to stay, professing that he was 
warned by the Spirit to pronounce the sentence : and so, 
ascending the chair, he read the same out of the book, a 
few only remaining as witnesses.” This eonduct on the 
part of the Synod, even Dr. M‘Crie admits, was “ prect- 
pitate and irregular.” ; 
This warning of the Spirit, this direct or inspired 
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knowledge of the mind of Christ, did not perish | gave him shelter in his carriage. A woman who was 


with the “young fellow named Hunter.” 
been one of the most potent weapons, and at the 
same time one of the most disgusting and pre- 
sumptuous of the many assumptions of some per- 
sons of our own time.—But there were more warn- 
ings of the Spirit: for next day, 

“ A person of the name of Cunningham came to church 
during divine service, accompanied by two of the arch- 
bishop’s servants, and, ascending the reader’s desk, pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication against Mr. Mel- 
ville himself, and others of the ministers of Fife who had 
been most violent in the cause.” Such were the disgrace- 
ful proceedings which arose out of this false position in 
which the kirk had placed itself, by the novel and un- 
canonical nature of its constitution, and the insubordi- 
nate behaviour of its ministers. It is right to add, that 
the General Assembly afterwards absolved Adamson 
from his excommunication ; but under a protest from 
Andrew Melville and the above-mentioned Hunter, who 
allowed their vindictive feelings so far to get the better 


) 


It has near him exclaimed “Fy, if I could get the thrapple 


[windpipe] out of him ;” to whom another responded, 


“Though ye got your desire, perchance anither waur 


| 


nor him micht come in his room ;” on which the first re- 


_ joined, “ Na, na ; after Cardinal Beaton was stickit, there 


never was anither cardinal in Scotland sinsyne [since] ; 
and if that false Judas were now stickit, scarce ony ane 
durst hazard to come after him.” Singular as it may 


seem, the contemporary but anonymous relater of these 


| with their heart was burnt up.” 


of them as to declare, that “they still held him as one | 
justly delivered to Satan, notwithstanding his absolu- | 


tion.” 
JENNY GEDDES. 


ever Mr. Carment or Mr. Macalister may think of Dr. 
Burns’ heresy, did prove that a woman may have 
a voice in the Church, and that to some purpose. 
The royal proclamation directed that the new Liturgy 
should be used in all the churches of Edinburgh on Easter 
day, 1637 ; but owing to some unforeseen delay, this was 
not carried into effect till the 23d of July following. 
Meanwhile, the leaders of the puritanical democracy had 
been moving heaven and earth to throw obstacles in the 
way of its reception ; and concerted their measures so 
skilfully, that success was almost certain to attend them. 
Messrs. Henderson, Dickson, and Cant, Lord Balmerino, 
Sir Thomas Hope, and Johnston of Warriston, held a 
private meeting in Edinburgh with “ certain matrons and 
serving women.” These last were instructed to “ give 
the first affront to the book, and were assured that mex 
would afterwards take the business out of their hands.” 


Having thus laid the train, they withdrew to a conve- | 
When the Sun- | 


nient distance to await the explosion. 
day came, and the Dean of Edinburgh had proceeded 
but a few minutes with the service, he was suddenly 


saluted by the “ matrons and serving women ” with such | 


indecent and abusive epithets as “ ye devil’s gett !” 
[child], and “ ane of a witch’s breeding.” After nume- 
rous expressions of this kind had been poured forth, a 
woman named Janet Geddes, hearing the dean announce 
the Collect for the day, exclaimed, “ Deil colic the wame 
[belly] 0’ ye !” and aimed at his head the small move- 
able folding-stool on which she had been sitting. A 
young man happening to respond the “ Amen ” somewhat 
audibly at the end of one of the prayers: a “ matron” 
who sat near him,turned quickly round, and, after heat- 


ing both his cheeks with the weight of her hands, thus | 


shot forth the thunderbolt of her passion: “ False thief! 


anecdotes tells them to the women’s praise, and thus 
winds up his narrative :—“ These speeches, I-persuade 
myself, proceeded not from any particular revenge or in- 
veterate malice which could be conceived against the 
bishop’s person, but only from a zeal to God's glory where- 
The character of these 
women was, no doubt, worthy of their cause ; nor is other 
comment on their behaviour necessary, except what is 
expressed by Baillie himself, who, though their general 
vindicator, is honest enough at times to speak out his 
mind :—* I think,” he says, “our people were possessed 
with a bloody deril,far above anything I could have ima- 
gined though the mass in Latin could have been pre- 
sented.” 
THE NATIONAL COVENANT. 
As there are at present whispers of the renewal 


Our next extract relates to a person, who, what- if not of this, then of the Solemn League and Cove- 


nant, the following passage may interest some of 





our readers :— 

The same object they farther promoted by means of a 
National Covenant which they caused to be drawn up, 
by which they bound the subscribers, by the most so- 
lemn obligation of religion, to persevere at all hazards 
in the cause they had undertaken. I shall not describe 
the nature of this bond, farther than by quoting the re- 
mark of Dr Cook, the most candid of the Presbyterian 
historians, who says of it that, “ it places beyond a doubt 
the determination of those by whom it was framed, to 
defy even the king himself, in attaining the object which 
it was meant to serve.” Yet, such was the excited state 


| of the country at the time, that it met with a reception 
| beyond the most sanguine hopes of its supporters ; a cir- 
| cumstance which they did not scruple to ascribe to “a 


j 
i 


remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit.” Nearly every 
nobleman in Scotland signed it ; and the civil authorities 
in most of the great towns submitted to its requirements. 
Many, indeed most, of the clergy in the rural parishes 


_and in the universities objected to it ; but their objec- 
| tions were silenced by threats, or drowned by clamour. 


The Professors of St. Andrews and Glasgow published 
reasons against it ; and at Aberdeen, it experienced so 
determined an opposition, that the sword of the Earl of 


| Moutrose, and the eloquence of Messrs. Henderson, Cant, 


and Dickson, were put in requisition to bring the doctors 
of that learned university to reason ; but with so little 
effect, that when they could neither subdue their courage, 
nor refute their arguments, they compelled them to quit 
the country, and seek refuge on the Continent. The 
three above-mentioned divines would have given up the 


| loyal city to be sacked by the covenanting soldiery ; but 


is there nae ither part of the kirk to sing your mass in, | 


but ye maun sing it at my lug?” [ear]. In the midst of 


this tumult, Dr. Lindsay, the bishop of Edinburgh, mount- | 


ed the pulpit, and tried to recall the unruly mob to a 


sense of what was due to the holy place in which they | 


were assembled ; but his efforts were fruitless. The 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, in his capacity both of pri- 
mate and chancellor, then rose up in his gallery, and 
attempted to address the people, but with as little suc- 
cess. At length the magistrates interfered, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in clearing the cathedral of the rioters. 
But when the doors were closed, and the service had 
once more commenced, they attacked the windows with 
stones, and kept up such a loud and incessant howl 
around the walls, as effectually interrupted the devotions 
of the worshippers. After the service was over, the 
bishop had the utmost difficulty in reaching his home in 
safety, and could not have done so but that a nobleman 








they were diverted from their savage purpose by Mon- 
trose, who was at this time beginning to discover the 
true character of the persons with whom he had incauti- 
ously connected himself. 

One-sided, anti-M‘Crie, nay, strongly prejudiced 
as our historian is, the unchristian violence of the 
ministers, and some of the small intrigues and pious 
frauds of the lay-leaders of the Presbyterian party, 
which time has revealed, give but too much occa- 
sion tothe enemy. If there be any one of the leaders 
whom hedislikes morethan another among the laity, 
it is the Regent Murray, or, perhaps, Johnston of 
Warriston. The “coarse invective” of Knox, which 
he condemns, we can only defend upon the axiom 
with which we set out, “that revolutions,” according 
to the witty Frenchman, “ are not made with rose- 
water,” It is quite true, it is indeed emphatically 
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true, that “a Christian should never allow himself to 
be outdone in good manners,” much more in what 
is meek and gentle, if it may not be gentlemanly 
feeling. And it is no less true, that the fiery and 
violent ebullitions of these zealous reformers are 
mainly chargeable upon the individuals, and not 
upon the age which they aspired to lead and direct ; 
and to which, therefore, they should have shown a 
better example in the government of the tongue and 
the pen. A still worse fault of the early reformers, 
wasa narrow anda persecuting spirit ; which, in com- 
mon candour, none of those who have the greatest 
cause to bless and glory in their work can venture 
to defend ; any more than another malignant and 
decided, if lesser error, which is thus alluded to: 

It was one of the unhappy characteristics of that age, 
that the pulpit, instead of being devoted to religious in- 
struction, was often made the vehicle of local controver- 


sies and defamatory personalities. 
Instances of this are given. The good sense 


and good taste of the present age has corrected 
or restrained this abuse of the pulpit. If any 
modern preacher were to attack even “ flagrant 
vices,” overlooked by those in authority, in a 
personal way, he would very soon, notwithstand- 
ing the example of Melville, find but a thin audience 
to profit by his exhortations. It is only during 

riods like the present, of fierce religious party- 
strife, that such improprieties could be tolerated 


even on the platform. 
From the records of the General Assembly, Mr. 


Lyon gives a frightful picture of the state of morals | 


during this period. Some of these illustrative 
extracts from Presbyterial records refer to the dis- 
cipline of the Kirk,—-which then intermeddled in 
many minor affairs that would now be laughed at ; 
and to the dealings with witches. Knox is himself 
accused of having been a party to the burning of a 
witch ; which, however, we think rather assumed 
than proved, though he seems to have had one of 
them arraigned before himin church. The Regent 
Murray is accused of being a wholesale burner of 

r old women, probably because he allowed the 


law “to take its course ;” but when Mr. Lyon in- | 


quires if it is not as wicked to burn harmless old wo- 
men for witchcraft as to burn people for heresy, we 
have no answer ready, save that one crime will 
not extenuate another. We may, however, say, 
that in the curious story printed by Mr. Lyon from 
the records of the St. Andrews and Cupar Pres- 


byteries—those immortal Presbyteries!—by the | 


Abbotsford Club, the worthy magistrates of the 
latter town showed ten times the good sense and 
Christian feeling of their spiritual teachers; who 
would have enforced their authority in torturing, 


LYON’S HISTORY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


blaids.” Among these women was Elspet Seith, who 
had been previously suspected of witchcraft. : 

- « «+ The above Andrew Patrick, and witnesses 
from all quarters, were examined and reéxamined at 
different times, with a view to elicit proofs of Elspet’s 
dealings with the devil. Andrew, being asked if he had 
any other proofs of her guilt, answered, “that one morn- 
ing he saw her in the country, and he had a little dog 
who barked despitefully at her. She desired him to stay 
the dog. He answered, I would it would worry you. 
Thereafter the dog never eated.” This anecdote shows 
clearly that Andrew had a spite against Elspet, which 
should have caused his accusation of her to be dis- 
credited. 

The affair now looked so serious that the Synod of 
Fife, backing the Presbytery against the rebellious 
| Magistrates, took it up, and from all the pulpits 
within the bounds, evidence was invited against 
miserable Elspet Seith ; and found, as might have 
been expected. 

One of these informers was Jean Bruise. She stated, 
| that Elspet one day said to her sister, “Is your cow 
| calfed ?” to which the girl replied, “ Know ye not that 
our cow is calfed?” Elspet remarked, “ There is milk 
be-west and milk-be east, and ale in David Stennous’ 
house, and a hungry heart can get nane of it. The deil 
put his foot amang it.” The cow soon after lost its ap- 
petite ; upon which they applied to Elspet to cure it, 
which she did by giving it some seeds. “ And the said 
Jean Bruise affirms that Elspet went in to see the 
cow, and laid her hand upon its back, and said, Lamby, 
lamby, ve’ll be weel eneugh ; and from that time the cow 
amended.” 

The Presbytery—merciful Presbytery !—would 
now have had the magistrates to “ put Elspet in a 
close prison, take off her hand, and watch her at 
her own expense ;” the magistrates thought to com- 
promise matters by putting Elspet in the thieves’ 
hole ; but this would not satisfy her reverend per- 
secutors, who applied to the Committee of Estates 
to cause the town of Cupar concur. in trying and 
watching the alleged witch. The town rationally 
persisted in opposition ; which was right spirited and 
rather surprising, too, when the times are taken 
into view. The Presbytery were left in the lurch 
| atlast, and Elspet Seith, we hope, escaped their claws. 
| Inthe very same yearthat the Westminster Assembly 
_ was held, 1643, we find deputations of “ the Mode- 








| ratorand another” sent from Presbyteries to witness 
| the examination or the burning of witches ; andaman 

brought under church censure, “to abide what pen- 
_ ancethe Kirk-session should decree,” because he had 
| ridden on a Sunday to try to persuade Lord Burgh- 
| ley to release one Margaret Balfour, suspected of 
witchcraft. Now we conceive it right and even 
laudable in Mr. Lyon to set forth all these things, 
'andmany more of the same sort, and especially at this 
_ particular time ; though we could have wished, and 


have deemed it but fair, to see some of the good as 


maiming, and perhaps at last burning, a certain | well as a// the evil of our “ Scottish Worthies.” 


poor Elspet Seith, because a half-mad or half-drunk | 


But we cannot, perhaps, expect Mr. Lyon to 


tailor had taken a spite at her. The tale is too | show us what he is not able to perceive himself. 


long for us, but too good and characteristic to be 
totally omitted ; and it besides gives another aspect 
of the sort of entertainment and edification too, 
to be found in this racy History of St. Andrews. 
One Andrew Patrick, a tailor, coming home late one 
night from the country, in March 1649, near Cupar, and 
half drunk by his own confession, “saw seven or 
eight women dancing, with a meikle man in the midst 
of them, who did wear towards him till they came to 
@ little loch, into which they put him up till the shoulder 


It might make “the angels weep” and the imps 
| grin, to find Mr. Lyon so frequently, and not un- 


justly, denouncing those Presbyterian writers, who, 
in the calamities of “the prelatists,” see nothing but 
** God’s judgments” and awful retribution, falling 
himself continually into the self-same error.——— 
For the present, we take leave of a work which we 
foresee will produce a violent scrimmage among the 





polemical critics, 
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AN IRISHMAN’S THOUGHTS ON REPEAL. 


Waar is Repeal? Does it mean separation ? 
Is it synonymous with dismemberment ? 

The Repealers deny that it has any such mean- 
ing, or is fraught with any such consequence. 
But without questioning their sincerity, there is 
much reason to apprehend, that if the Union 
were dissolved, and an independent Parliament 
established in College Green, the two nations 
would soon cease to go along, paribus legibus, under 
one yoke. Distinct and incompatible interests 


would arise between them. Upon these, conflict- | 


ing measures of legislation would be founded, 


and thereupon dissensions follow, which would, | 


most probably, lead to blows or separation. 
We find the elements of international jealousy 


mingling with the very first principles of the pre- | 


sent movement. Among the promised fruits held 


forth to engage the people in pursuit of this object, | 


the first and most captivating to an Irishman’s 
imagination, is the assurance of a revival of trade 
and manufactures. Before the Union, our country 
is said to have flourished in commercial prosperity, 
and abounded in means of employing and reward- 
ing industry, which exist no longer ; and it is pre- 
tended that nothing is now wanted, in order to 
restore that state of things, but to have “ Ireland 
for the Irish.” 

This phrase of “ Ireland for the Irish” signifies, 
in a commercial sense, exclusive dealing on a na- 
tional scale, with a return to the old system of 
bounties and prohibitions, to ensure it. For as to 
any exterior influence affecting our trade or manu- 
factures, beyond that of fair and equal competi- 
tion, we have Ireland to ourselves already. There 
are no restrictions arising out of our connexion 
with Great Britain, to check the free course of 
commercial enterprise. No laws impede it; no 


treaties of partial operation, as regards other parts | 


of the United Kingdom, interrupt it. We stand 
on a perfect equality with all our fellow-subjects 
in this respect; and we possess many advantages, 


of which we are even prone to boast, peculiar to | 


our position, and to the favourable nature of our 
soil and climate. We exult in our great and gen- 
erally-diffused water power, rendering us inde- 
pendent of steam; in the facility of intercourse 
with foreign countries, no part of our territory 
being fifty miles distant from a good sea-port ; 
in the noble provision we possess for internal 
traffic, by our rivers,—one of which alone (“ The 
mighty Shannon”) is navigable by steam-vessels, 
through 150 miles of its course, touching upon 
every one of the four provinces, and connecting 
the very heart of the country with the Ocean be- 
low Limerick, and with the British Channel by 
means of the Dublin canals, which run into it. 
Add to these circumstances, so favourable to trade, 
the cheapness and abundance of food, of labour, 
and of building materials, and our exemption from 
many grinding taxes and impositions which op- 
press our fellow-subjects in Great Britain. Such 
superiorities should make us formidable competi- 
tors to the English in their own markets, and their 


masters certainly in ours. But Ireland is not a 
manufacturing country. She is undersold at her 
own doors by the English and the Scotch. 

What is the cause of this? Many allege, our 
social miseries, and the consequent insecurity of 
property, which deters capitalists from coming 
amongst us. That is an ill-grounded fear: for 
property invested in trade or manufactures is pe- 
| culiarly respected in all parts of Ireland. But 
| such an apprehension exists ; and the wild talk in 
which some of our public men indulge, tends in no 
degree to allay it. 

This cause, however, of the depression of our 
manufacturing interest is not mentioned in “ The 
| Repealer’s Catechism.” They hold that industry 
| languishes for want of “ protection ;” and the first 
| use which is proposed to be made of a domestic 
Parliament, is to pass prohibitory laws, giving an 
undue preference to the home-made article over 
that which is manufactured in England. By un- 
due preference, I mean a preference not due to its 
intrinsic or comparative value. Very lately, Mr. 
O’Connell quoted, with approbation, the whimsical 
maxim of Dean Swift, that we should burn every- 
thing which comes from England, except the coals. 

In this manner is the woollen manufacture of 
Ireland, which the partial taxation of William the 
Third destroyed, to be resuscitated by a like in- 
justice. A domestic market is to be forced, by 
shutting out the goods of Yorkshire, and compelling 
us to take coarse and inferior cloth at a higher 
price than we now pay for the best. The silk- 
looms in The Liberty are to be set in motion again 
by the same enlarged spirit of legislation; and 
they would even guard the Irish fisheries with 
| bounties and protections, driving away the Cornish, 
and Scotch, and Manx fishers from our coast. 
| Such measures would, of course, provoke re- 
| prisals; and the differences so generated would 
| lead to more serious ones, as to our contributions 
'to the Imperial Exchequer. A small pretext 
would suffice to make us refuse our subsidies, 
whether they were demanded in the shape of ex- 
cise, of customs, or of direct taxation; and the end 
would certainly be an appeal to force, or a mutual 
| Separation. 
| At the great meeting of the 15th of August, on 
| Tara Hill, Mr. O'Connell made a very distinct 
| pronouncement as to the share which Ireland will 

take upon herself of the burden of the National 

| Debt. Having stated that at the period of the 
| Union, Ireland owed only twenty millions, and 
| England four hundred and forty-six millions, he 
| proceeds :-— 

“T may be permitted to direct your attention to 
this very obvious fact, that whereas England has 
only doubled her debt since the passing of the 
Union, the increase of the National Debt of Ire- 
land during the same period cannot, with justice, 
be estimated on a different ratio; and that, conse- 
quently, Ireland, at the very highest calculation, 
cannot, in reality, and as of her own account, owe 


a larger sum than forty millions, And I will tell 
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you, my friends, that never will we consent to pay one | sant, nor perhaps decorous, to be? ti on such 
shilling more of a National Debt than that. Tsay it | events; but in the uncertainty of human affairs, 
in the name, and on behalf of the Irish nation.” | the peace and preservation of a great and populous 
But long ere these pregnant grounds of quarrel | kingdom should be maintained perfectly indepen- 
were matured, we should be in a state of civil | dent of any mortal contingency. 
tumult and disorder amongst ourselves. Our two For these reasons, and because Ireland, more 
Houses of Parliament would scarcely agree on any | than any other country, at this moment wants re- 
one point of foreign or domestic policy. They | pose, instead of being plunged into a new sea of 
would fight, sans intermission, like Kilkenny cats, troubles, I am not a Repealer. No— | 
as long as the same roof covered them. There is “ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ;” 
not a single principle of amalgamation between | and since it were vain and childish to expect that 
them. An Irish House of Commons, elected by | Ireland can stand alone in this jostling world, to 
the free choice of the people upon a comprehen- | Thee, of all other nations, it is most meet and ne- 
sive franchise, would be essentially democratic. | tural that she should cling and be united in a per- 
The House of Lords, on the other hand, would be | manent and stable bond. - 
composed of the most unreasoning, the most un- | If, as I believe, a Repeal of the Union must be 
teachable, and the most intractable aristocracy in | followed by a separation from Great Britain—and 
the world. You may judge of the antagonist in- | that separation, in the nature of things, can only 
gredients of such a legislature, by arraying in | lead to a change of masters—let us rather strive for 
your mind’s eye the Lords Londonderry, West- | an equality with our present rulers : a struggle 
meath, Roden, Glengall, and Charleville, on the ' which is neither hopeless nor—if we were but 
one part, against O’Connell and his sons, with | united among ourselvyes—very difficult. But in 
Steele, Dillon Browne, Pat Lalor, the Ffrenches, any case let us abjure F rench sympathy, which, 
and Henry Grattan, on the other. These men are | like every other aspect of French policy, looks 
fair samples of their respective classes ; and | only to the aggrandizement of France, indifferent 
just imagine what a melée we should have, when | to the happiness or peace of all the world besides. 
they came to deliberate on the land-tenure ques- | And let us eschew Brother Jonathan, with his 
tion, or to dispose of the church property. The | knotted cartwhip, and hypocritical zeal for the 
Commons would consent to no compromise, nor | freedom of the human race. I do not call him a 
accept any “instalment.” The Lords would listen | “ yellow miscreant ” as Mr. O Connell did some 
to no argument, nor yield to the most cogent | three years ago ; nevertheless, give us any other 
necessity. The Commons would appeal to the alliance ; even a Nation of Shopkeepers before a 
people : the Lords would sit on, in irresponsible | Nation of Repudiators. , 
dignity, like the old Romans in the forum, while | But whilst we admit that a rupture with Eng- 
the fierce democracy thundered at their gates ; and and, aggravated by the misery and horror of in- 
there they would brandish their toy-sceptres until, testine convulsion, would follow a Repeal of the 
some fine morning, the rude Irishry would pluck | Union, are we, on that account, to adopt Sir James 
them by the beard, and throw that sacred and in- Graham’s flippant proposition, that, as the qnes- 
violable institution, an hereditary chamber, out at tion tends to war, it is better to bring it to that 
the windows. issue at once, than to wait till the movement party 
Wesometimeshear pretty allusions tothe “golden | shall be better prepared to meet it? The member 
link of the crown,” as a talisman endued with sove- | for Kildare, More O Ferrall, with the manly but 
reign virtue to unite all the jarring parts of our pro- | prudent and guarded sincerity which renders him 
posed constitution in harmony and order. But what | so valuable a public man, has answered the Home 
with our inevitable family squabbles at home, and Secretary. “In such a war,” said he, “ I will take 
our inevitable conflicts with Great Britain on points | no part.” These are the words of one who has 
of international interest, it is doubtful how long we | been lately in the political service of the crown, 
should and than whom no prince can have a braver, a 
“ dwell _more temperate, or a more loyal servant. And 
In the power of that spell.” should a spirit of reckless domination, or of over- 
Our loyalty to the throne, founded, in a great | weening confidence in their own. power, aver Se 
measure, on gratitude and attachment to the per- | duce ministers to attempt the forcible —— 
son of the reigning monarch, is as yet without of this movement, a like answer will be sent 
taint or suspicion. But she, like Alexander of | to them, but in less measured tone and — , = 
Russia, is “only a happy accident.” If a “new )aclass on whose assistance they must A. rie Ae 
king should arise, which knew not Joseph,” some | ly for the preservation of Ireland. ie a “ 
prince of the house of Hanover, with more of an | body of the Catholic gentry, with many i om 
uncle's spirit towards Ireland, than of that which | most respected ecclesiastival Note hg who = 
animates our good and gracious queen,—where stand aloof from the agitation,* and . = : ‘ 
would be the irrupta copula then? It is not plea- | portion, too, of Protestants of all ranks, wi 




















* Bishop Haly of Carlow, in whose character meekness and simplicity are remarkably contrasted with woo ha ence 
endowments, sent the following answer to an invitation to a Repeal dinner at M yborough. 2 : worthy . ap er 
Doctor Doyle, and shows how little ground there is for the Anti-Irish party in the Cabinet to calcu as hy ae oye -_ 
or support of the moderate Lilera/s of this country, should their outrageous counsels ultimately prevail again: peace 


welfare. Dusiin, 1)th August, 1843. 


, Ai ane: hog ns, 
* My pEAR Docror,— Mav I beg vou will have the goodness to convey to the managing committee for the meeting 
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tainly take no part in a war against their country- 
nen. Whether they would tamely look on, may 
be another question, upon which it is still left us 
to hope they will not be required to form any de- 
finite resolution. 

But such threats are highly dangerous. If they 
who use them were aware of the real state of the 
popular mind in Ireland; if they could see the 
peasantry crowding in hundreds and in thousands 
along the roads to the different places of meeting 
appointed by the great agitator; if they could 
witness their calm, resolute, and martial bearing; 
if they could observe, in the pettiest village, as in 
the most considerable towns, with what impatience 
the coming in of the post with the newspaper is 
watched, and mark the breathless attention, the 
mute significant gestures, the animated and ever- 
changing expression of the listeners, while some 


emphatic reader declaims to them with wild vehe- | 


mence the spirit-stirring passages of O’Connell’s 


speeches, or the impassioned comments of The | 
Nation or The Pilot,—they would understand how | 
worse than useless is the frothy gasconade of the 
Home Office, and how little of terror there is even | 


in the deadly thunder of the Horse Guards. 

I well remember the agitation of this people, at 
the time of the memorable Clare election, and the 
yells of fierce delight and defiance which drowned 
the rattle of O’Connell’s chariot wheels on his re- 
turn to Dublin, along the great Southern Road. 
But although the echoes of that progress shook 
Whitehall and scared the voluptuous slumberer in 


Windsor castle, it was nothing like so portentous | 


| manent tenure of their land, at such rent as their 
| neighbours shall deem a just equivalent ; and the 
_ Priests, who can wield both these classes at will, 
are naturally impatient under the hated supe- 
_riority of a hostile church, and willing to propel 
any movement which may tend to overthrow it. 
There are political topics besides, mixed up with 
the question of Repeal, such as the scant propor- 
tion of Irish representatives in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and the niggard measure of popular fran- 
chise which the Reform Bill gave to Ireland, and 
_which—restricted as it was—has been further re- 
duced by lawyers’ quibbles and the hard swearing 
of hired under-valuers, to such wretched dimen- 
sions as to have at length made the Tories them- 
, selves cry, Shame. These causes have added 
much to the national discontent, and brought num- 
bers of a more respectable order into the ranks of 
the Repealers. 

Loud complaints are also made of the inadequate 
measure of Municipal Reform granted to Ireland ; 
complaints which have been reéchoed in Parlia- 
ment with ludicrous energy by Lord Palmerston, 
| one of the authors of the grievance. It is difficult 
_to imagine, however, what would satisfy the mal- 
| contents, if they really consider themselves much 

wronged in this point. For with the single ex- 

ception of Belfast, all the corporations are abso- 
_lutely in their hands, and they have in some 

places—(the city of Dublin for example )—evinced 
_a disposition to use their power with as little mo- 
deration as their predecessors. 

But the great momentum is the Tariff. That is 
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L 
or so formidable a movement as the present. The in itself a revolution. Property in Ireland, being 

. great mass of our population were never so “ ter- , exclusively agricultural, was based on monopoly ; 

. ribly in earnest.”” They never had so many strong | and the Tariff, incomplete as it is, has removed 

: and exciting causes, working at one and the same | that foundation. In one year our possessions lost 

- time, to make them so, nearly one-half of their money-value, whilst the 

. There are three classes of persons comprising the | private debts and incumbrances, as well as the 

t great bulk of the Repealers, to whom the thoughts | public charges, to which they are subject, continue 

yo of change are peculiarly attractive: the artisans | the same. The gentry, never very generous to ! 

r &§ and labourers, the small farmers, and the Roman ; their poor dependents, nor in truth able to be so, t 

t & Catholic priesthood. To the first, promises are | are insolvent ; and their necessities compel them to 7 

—— held out of full and remunerative employment, | exact the last penny squeezable out of the unfor- tT 

e 4 which must be highly alluring to men who have | tunate tenantry. Works of improvement or agri- 

e | never known what it is to receive a fair day’s| cultural speculation have consequently ceased ; 

s @ wages for a fair day’s work. The petty farmers | the great bulk of the people are unemploye? ; and 

, Ff are enlisted by assurances of a secure and per-| notwithstanding the unexampled cheapness and 

1 - _ SE) SE 

d fc holden in your county, the warm and respectful expression of my thanks for their kind invitation to dinner on the | 3th in- 


, : stant, and of my regret that I cannot have the pleasure of partaking of their hospitality on that day. You know me sufli- 
ciently, I believe, to be aware of my dislike for all sorts of political agitation. If I happened to have a taste for politics, I feel 
I can hardly afford time for its indulgence. But does it follow that because I decline taking any part in the agitation that 
a now occupies the public mind in this country, I am satisfied with the manner in which our interests have been attended to 

k in the Imperial Parliament 2 It surely does not. I feel as indignantly as you do the affront that has been offered to the , 
loyalty of the great majority of the Irish people, in withholding from them those rights and privileges which have been con- 





d ferred with a wise and unsparing liberality on our fellow-subjects in the other portions of the empire. The systematic ne- 

: glect with which measures, having for their object the development of the resources of this anya are uniformly treated, is =F 
le too marked to escape observation, and of too humiliating a character to be patiently submitted to ny a le who repudiate, = 
ir as they are well warranted in doing, every suspicion of civil or intellectual inferiority.—* Men,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ may - 
, tolerate injuries whilst they are only personal to themselves ; but it is not the first of virtues to bear with moderation the in- | <9 


England will, I trust, at length discover that it is alike impolitic and unnatural to 
continue to heap ‘ indignities’ on her Irish sister ; and the people of that ——- should insist on an immediate and radical 
re change in the ement of our affairs, by the abolition of all those hateful and impolitic distinctions which have been the 
source of so much distraction and impoverishment to this country, whilst they have proved, as was truly observed in a late 
number of the Morning Chronicle, ‘the shame and the weakness of England.’ That man must be a very short-sighted politi- 


juries that are offered to our country.’ 


al cian, who does not see that doing ‘ justice to Ireland’ is the cheapest and most effectual means that a statesman can now & 
of adopt to maintain the Union, and of placing England in such a position as would enable her to bid defiance to a world in : 
ce arms. Accept my thanks for the eh pose: courteous manner in which you have executed your commission, and believe me a 
nd tv remain, my dear Doctor, most faithfully yours, “+ PF, Harty.” a 

“ Dr, Walshe, &c. §c., Ballinakil, be. 
be 
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abundance of the last year, thousands have wanted 
food. I could not give you a stronger instance of 
the lamentable distress which prevails amongst our 
labouring population and cottier tenantry, than the 
following fact which I learned from a most credible | 
authority. A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
a considerable town advertised at the parish chapel, 
that he would give sizpence a-day to every person | 
who should bring a horse, or donkey, with a car, 
to remove a large heap of compost: and hundreds 
came to him on those terms! The ordinary day’s | 
hire of a horse, with a person to conduct it, is half- 
a-crown, and rarely less than two shillings. I | 
write this in the busy autumn, the wheat and the | 
oats being ripe on every side, and the fields crowded | 
with reapers. Yet even so, there is not full em- | 
ployment. 





At mid-day, in the space of a single | 
hour, I would undertake to assemble a score of | 
able-bodied men, who are unoccupied, and would | 
rejoice and be most thankful, if any one would | 
engage them to bend to the heavy toil of harvest, | 
from daylight to sunset, at eightpence a-day. But 
they cannot obtain employment even now ; judge, 
then, what must be the condition of the whole la- 
bouring class in the winter quarter. * 

Such being the state of the agricultural com- 
munity, trade, which is here principally engaged 
in the supply of articles required by the holders | 
and cultivators of the soil, has declined in the same | 
degree ; and the whole country is a scene of want | 
and discontent. 

This is the great cause of the startling advance | 
of the Repeal movement; a result which has | 
amazed every one, and no person, perhaps, more 
than O’Connell himself. When he said that this | 
would be “ the Repeal year,” he could not have fore- 
seen what the year has brought to pass. Twenty | 
years of agitation could scarcely have done more | 
for him than the working of the Tariff has effected | 
in a few months. 

But will it go on? 
continue to perplex the public mind, and set states- | 
men at their wits’ end ?7—or will it subside of it- | 
self? There is now and then a lull in the storm, 
which encourages a hope that it has almost spent 
its rage, and is going down. But, in the midst of 
these soothing expectations, a dreadful howl is 
heard in the air, and the tempest comes upon us 
afresh, crashing and bellowing more hideously than | 
ever. We thought the “ Monster Meetings” had | 
been exhausted, when all at once the happy thought | 
occurred of calling the tribes together upon the | 





Will this mighty ferment — 


famous hill of Tara. A high Catholic holiday | 
was selected for the purpose ; and the most mon- | 


strous of all those monstrous assemblies was ga- 
thered on the 15th of August, round the bleak hil- 
locks which mark the site of the old Brehon dy- 
nasty. 

Thus, also, the weekly receipt of rent went down, 
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in a fortnight, from two thousand to nine hundred 
pounds; and a further decline, on a. sliding 
scale, was confidently predicted. But the receipts 
of the following week were announced at eleven 


hundred, and they have since alternated be. 
tween that and fourteen hundred. That all the 
cash handed in by the collectors is the fruit of 
purely voluntary contributions, admits a doubt, 
Certainly very strong language, at least, is used in 
some of the Catholic chapels, to pump out the 
shilling from the poor man’s fob ; but that a great 
and universal enthusiasm prevails, it would be 
equally childish and mischievous to deny. If the 
people part with their money reluctantly, it is not 
because their feelings are cold or indifferent ; but 
because, in their actual penury, to give the smallest 
coin is a sacrifice which they can ill afford. 

But the cry for Repeal is confined, in a great 
measure, to the lower classes ; and it may be so 
much the worse. Sir Edward Sugden has given 
it a greater share of éclat than it is really entitled 
to, by martyrizing, one after another, all the ma- 
gistrates who have joined it. But imposing as this 
array undoubtedly is, very few gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged rank, or unembarrassed means, have 
declared themselves Repealers ; and of those, fewer 
still are disposed to propel the movement. They 
are agitators, not with ulterior, but with citerior 
views ; and adopt this cry for an Irish Parliament, 
as a means of compelling the Imperial Parliament 
to act in that character. They hold the opinion— 
good reason too they have for it—that England is 
only to be coerced into measures of justice towards 
this country. Their method of coercion is, indeed, 
an unwise one ; but they are far from approving 
of all that O’Connell says, or concurring in all that 
he has led the common people to anticipate as the 
result of his agitation. 

The new doctrine about rents has already stag- 
gered them not a little; for be it known to you, 
there are places where the tenantry have made 
signs of giving that doctrine a practical applica- 
tion, without waiting for the formal sanction of a 
native parliament. And however beautiful may be 
the theory of self-government ; however captivat- 


ing to the imagination of an Irish gentleman may 


be the thought of a procession, moving vice-regally 


through College Green ; no man who hasan actual 


interest in lands, held and cultivated by under- 
tenants, is likely to fall in love with the “simple 
plan” now in vogue, under favour of repeal and 
the tariff, in some districts of our green isle. There 
is an old Brehon law extant, which says—“ No 
man is bound to pay brass, silver, or gold, but a 
king ; cows are not to be expected from a man 
who has none ;” and if the axioms broached by 
Mr. O’Conuell, in support of his “ fixity-of-tenure” 
principle, lead to a desire for reviving that law, it is 
easy to foresee that men of property will soon leave 
it to himself and the frieze coats to work it out. 
But why have no steps beer taken to check the 
progress which agitation is making in this direc- 
tion? Itis a landlord’s question ; and yet a land- 
lords’ parliament has separated without devising 
or applying, or pledging itself, in any specific 
form, to devise and apply remedies to the evil. 
Those British millionaires who have their capital 





* On the same evening that the above was written, I intimated at an adjoining village, that I should require four men, 
on the following morning, to assist my own labourers in cutting down a field of oats. Therty-three came ; and it was most pain- 
ful to see the downcast looks of the twenty-nine rejected candidates for eightpence, 
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invested in Irish mortgages, or on the security of 
bonds and settlements, should look to this in time. 
It is their affair. There is no class of people more 
willing than the Irish tenantry have hitherto been 
to meet their engagements, or who practise more 


extraordinary self-denial, that they may be enabled | 


to discharge them in full. In their present situa- 


tion, however, they are beset by a twofold tempta- 
tion. 





On the one hand, the undeniable truth of | 


the aboriginal maxim, that you must have a cow | 


first before the landlord can take her, starts up in 
answer to the claim for rent ; and, on the other, 
their feelings are roused by eloquent, and often- 
times over-true, representations of the insecure and 


stance, although it occupies a prominent place in 


his harangues, and is the rallying point which 


draws the Catholic clergy in such force and num- 
bers to his standard, But the multitude, in whose 
still-slumbering might the real terror of the move- 
ment is couched, do not complain of oppression 
from this source. It is to them an ideal grievance, 
for they pay no tithe; and those who receive it 
are often amongst their most useful and benevolent 
friends. There is no unkind feeling in the breasts 


_ of the peasantry (when they are left to themselves) 


precarious tenure by which they hang on to the | 


land, liable to be shaken off at any time, by ca- 
price or political resentment. 

If the grievances of these people are not met by 
just and conciliatory provisions, such as common 


_ other class of resident country gentlemen. 


sense and a spirit of common honesty would sug- | 


gest, what is to hinder their organizing a plan of 
“* passive resistance” to the demand of rent, just as 


could the legislature, or the executive government 
devise, to control or overpower it ? 

As to the poor, friendless, labouring population, 
who dwell in hovels far worse than the meanest of- 
fice of an English farm-yard, and who would be con- 
tent if all their labour produced them a sufficiency 
of roots to eat, it were a denial of human nature 
to expect them to leave following and shouting at 
the heels of any person who promised them bread. 
But when you recollect who it is they follow—that 
it is O'Connell, the emancipator of his country, the 
man who has already proved his ability to achieve 
great things, against the opposition and hostility of 
the foremost statesmen of the age,—the orator 
whose prevailing eloquence and thorough know- 
ledge of the habits and feelings of the persons he 
addresses, can go at once to their hearts, and 
awaken thoughts and aspirations that have haunt- 
ed them from their childhood,—who places before 
them, in colours so true and affecting, the picture 
of their present misery, and announces, in accents 


_ towards the Protestant clergy ; who are, generally 


speaking, more liberal contributors, in proportion 
to their means, to all public and private charities 
for the relief of their poor neighbours, than any 
This is 
a truth most honourable to the clergy, and which 
it would be a gross injustice to deny or to conceal. 

But for all that, the Church of a small minority, 
established and ascendant, to the utter exclusion 
of other religious denominations, and claiming 


_preéminence over all the rest, is a glaring and in- 
they resisted the payment of tithes eight years | 
ago? And if such a confederacy were formed and | 
organised throughout the land, what measures | 


sufferable anomaly. All who dissent from its 
doctrines must resent such an assumption, which 
is, in its nature, peculiarly galling to the intelli- 


_gent members, and to the pastors, of the more nu- 





so cheering and so full of confidence and promise, | 


the dawning of a brighter morning, when they 
shall be fed, and their families clad and comfort- 
ably housed ; 
out of his hands? Surely not by the alluring 
hospitalities of the workhouse, with its bare, cold 
stone walls, and iron-barred windows ; not by 
freighting ships to convey a few outcasts to Canada, 
and turn them loose upon that ice-bound shore ; 





not by sending out judges upon special commis- | 


sions ; nor yet by branding guns and pistols with 
a cold punch. No. They must be fed, and lodged, 
and employed at home ; and their children must 
be taught and trained to habits of industry and 
order, Until this be done, there will always be 
O’Connells to call them from their dens and loung- 


merous communion. These last, particularly, can 
never be induced—it would, indeed, be folly to ex- 
pect that they ever could be induced—to acquiesce 
in such usurped superiority. They will not rest 
themselves, nor allow their people to be content, 
whilst it exists. It has been endured up to this 
time, and yet hardly endured, because the public 
mind has been iitherto in its nonage. But the 
people and their priests are growing rapidly up to 
the full stature of freedom, and of political know- 
ledge, which is power ; and the practical absurdity 
of stilting up a Church-dominant for a mere frac- 
tion of the inhabitants of any country, and requir- 
ing all creeds and languages to bow to its supre- 
macy, will not be tolerated much longer. The 
common sense of mankind recoils from an ascen- 
dant minority in Churches, even as it renounces 
and fights against it in Parliaments. The doom of 
such an incongruous establishment is pronounced 
already ; and seeing that its “ necessary end” can- 
not be delayed beyond a few years at the utmost, 
Sir James Graham’s reasoning, which was merely 


impertinent, as applied by him, is most apposite to 


how are such a people to be taken | 


this case. Better the change take place before 


Repeal than after ; better for the Church itself, 


better for the Protestant people, better for the re- 
ligious peace of Ireland, and better—far better— 
for the permanence and security of our connexion 
with Great Britain. 

Some persons think it ought to be received as an 
answer to all complaints on this subject, that the 
landlords, upon whose property the payment of the 
Tithe Rent-charge is charged, are, for the most 


part, Protestants ; and, therefore, that it is quite 


’ 


proper to give the whole proceeds to their Church. 
As well might it be contended that, forasmuch as 


ing-places ; and the next generation will be more | the greater part of the Income Tax is drawn from 
| the pockets of the rich, it would be only reasonable 

A few words now upon the Church question. | to expend it in pensions and salaries to the mem- 
This is not Mr. O’Connell’s great “ Archimedean” | bers of aristocratic families. The tithe, by whom- 


clamorous and more unruly than the present. 
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soever paid, is a public fund, at the command and 
disposal of the nation, for purposes of general 
utility. There are still some antiquated reasoners 
who deny this ; and stoutly maintain that it is the 
inalienable possession of the Church, as by law 
established. Such reasoning was considered sacred | 
for a long period ; but it is now sadly out of date. 
When the Parliament enforced a composition in | 
lieu of tithes, the title-deeds of the Church, as the | 
absolute owner of this property, were de facto 
cancelled ; and when Parliament made a present | 
of one-fourth of the whole amount to the landlords, | 
still more fully and explicitly was the principle | 
established, that it rests with the same power to do 
as it pleases with the remainder. 

But, in depriving the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land of the mastery which it has exercised so long, 
and so injuriously to many interests, (not except- 











ment of their own inferiority. 
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be withdrawn from its ministers. There is nearly 
enough of ecclesiastical property in Ireland to pro- 
vide adequately for the religious instruction of the 
three great divisions of our Christian community ; 
and if, by equalising all the three, and removing 
just causes of jealousy and dislike, a great step is 


| taken towards the restoration of mutual confidence 


and good-will between all classes of Irishmen, the 
public will not refuse to make up the deficiency.* 

The Catholic clergy, indeed, declare that they 
will not accept any allowance from the State ; and 
they are right, so long as it is tendered to them as 
a sop to purchase an acquiescence or acknowledy- 
But if it were 
offered to them, ex equo, with other communions, 
and independently of all avowed or implied com- 
promises and concessions, they would not refuse it. 
They would take it as their right, and use it with- 





ous measures. O’Connell, for not committing the 


doubtful, ) retard or diminish its tremendous power. 
The law cannot quell it ; and it is the determina- 
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ing that of the reformed religion,) it does not fol- | out finding their influence diminished, or their 
low that all public recognition or support should | energies cramped, by a contact with the Treasury. 
The foregoing remarks were committed to writing | is worth an additional thousand pounds to him; a 
three months ago, when Tara was the latest-born of | tolerably significant proof how little the heart of 
the monster-meetings ; Mullaghmast was still in Young Ireland quails at these gaudy manifestations 
the womb of time ; and that fraterculus gigantum, | of terror. 
“ birth-strangled ” Clontarf, had not even “cast | If it were the policy of the leading Repealers to 
a shadow before.” Hence I may be deemed rather | carry their object by main force, such preparations 
late with my news; yet the events which have 'might perhaps daunt them. But they are playing 
come to light, during the interval that has since a surer game ; and are fully sensible of the sound- p 
elapsed, tend to confirm impressions received in ness of the advice of a well-known forensic wag; ti 
the earlier stages of the movement, and to show not to “ go to war while the sojers are in the is 
more and more clearly the absolute necessity of , country.” The organisation in the meantime pro- ta 
remedial appliances, to restore society to a whole- | ceeds, and gathers strength ; nor will the result of m 
some state. _ the pending prosecutions against O’Connell and i 
The government has at length given way to the | his brother “ conspirators,” however triumphant A 
impatient remonstrances and solicitations of its | it may turn out for the crown solicitor and the ve 
friends, and had recourse to what are called vigor- Tory newspapers, (which, however, seems rather 7 
C 


™m. 


lives of thousands along with his own, has been as- . 
sailed by the official journals with the vilest abuse, | tion of this adroit party that, for some time at th 
as a sneaking poltroon. A strange lesson this is to least, the sword shall not. The Duke of Welling- 7) 
teach a race peculiarly alive to such imputations, | ton never stood more immoveable within the lines 
that compliance with the ordinances of authority is | of Torres Vedras than these politic schemers are 
cowardice, and that a man makes himself infamous | resolved to abide, “ while the sojers remain in the 
by recoiling from a provocation to civil war and country.” If they can keep in their eager multi- 
carnage. Our Downing Street masters are bound tudes from a false move, they have the iron duke, to 
to disseminate a better morality through their who is said to be the planner of the new ministerial ‘in 


“ best possible instructors.” tactique, checkmated. 














Neither the proclamation of Lord De Grey nor But will they be able to restrain them much it: 
the proceedings of his Attorney-general have pro- longer? Will not some stirring event,—the ex- a 
duced a sedative effect. The Repealers are assan- pected conviction and punishment of O’Connell, Th 
guine as ever in the prosecution of their favourite for example,—drive them madly over the rampart, 
scheme ; and not only have the receipts of money and deliver them into the hands of those who are ‘ 
into their treasury been greatly increased, but the panting for the reconquest of Ireland? There is 
annual tribute for the personal support of “ the much reason to doubt whether in their perfect state off 
Liberator,” now in the course of collection, will be of discipline and self-control, the most exciting dey 
threefold greater in amount than it has been in circumstance could plunge them into the conflict ~ 
any year since the first purse was made up for , one minute sooner than the word goes forth from this 
him, after the passing of the Catholic Relief Act, the Corn Exchange ; and that will not be in Mr. En, 
Every new regiment that lands on Kingston pier | O’Connell’s time. I say not this in disparage- “ 

c 

* We must express our entire dissent from our respected contributor’s plan of equitable adjustment among religious sects, eye 
or distribution of what is a part of the publie property. That every sect should support its own clergy, is a principle we V'ra 
have uniformly maintained; and so, in his orations at least, has Mr. O'Connell himself. If it ever was, what is called, poli- real 
tically expedient, that the State should take the Catholic priests of Ireland into its pay, the season has long gone by. What : 
might have been good worldly policy in Mr. Pitt would be weakness in Sir Robert Peel.—E. 7. M. tron 
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ment of his valour, which I have never suspected ; 
but it would be so diametrically opposed to that 
moral power in which he plumes himself, in which 
indeed his great strength consists, and by which 
he has already achieved so great and splendid 
objects, that he would be vainer and more sense- 
less than Ajax to abandon it for a trial of physical 
force. Old a man as he is, he can better afford to 
wait for the fulness of the time, than put the ques- 
tion to so perilous and uncertain an issue. When 
the empire is engaged in a foreign war, and the 
whole sea-board of France, from Brest to Dun- 
kirk, is lined with American steam-privateers, then 
it will be for him to impose the terms of a surren- 
der, or to wrest it by main force. In the mean- 
time, the agitation will go on, and Ireland will 
continue to be torn with civil discord, unless the 
English nation and government provide for our 
relief and their own security by the “ only me- 
thod to subdue us.” 





Sir Robert Peel has made a sign of conciliating 
Ireland, by appointing a Commission to inquire 
and report upon the tenure of land in Ireland. 
The Commissioners he has selected are good men 
and good landlords ; but they are Irish landlords ; 
and with the exception of the chairman, Lord 
Devon, their experience has been confined to the 
management of property in this country. They 
know nothing better. The minister would have 
done more wisely had he sent a commission com- 
posed of English and of Scottish landlords,* to 
travel through our country, to see, hear, and 
inquire for themselves ; and to bring back to their 
wondering countrymen the upshot of their investi- 
gations. They who are familiar with the condi- 
tion of peasants in happier places, could better 
judge of the neglect, the wrong, and the oppression 
suffered by our poor people, than men who have 
been accustomed to look on such things only all 
their lives. 
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The British Journal of Homeopathy. Vol. 1. 
London: Bailliére. 


Tuis is a collection of all the numbers which have ap- | 
peared of a new Medical Journal, of which the distine- 
tive feature, if not the sole object, is to expound the — 
Homeopathic theory and practice; though it also con- 
tains a great variety of miscellaneous, medical, and Ho- | 


mceopathic information, consisting of reports from foreign | 


Homeopathic hospitals, and notices of new medical works. 

A great deal of industry is displayed in this opening 

volume. An account of Hahnemann, the head of the 

School, furnishes matter for an interesting paper, by Dr. 

Chapman. This is followed by a translation of Hahne- 

mann’s “ Medicine of Experience,” which fully expounds 

the doctrines of the new sect. 

The Influence of Aristocracies on the Rerolutions of 
Nations, considered in relation to the present cireum- 
stances of the British Empire. By James J. Macin- 
tyre. Octavo, pp. 448. Fisher, Son, & Co. 

Our motive for delaying the notice of this work ought 


REGISTER. 


country, deserve to be so in ours, from their sober, sen- 


sible, moral tone. The book, well-chosen by Mr. Jack- 


son, Who is a proficient in translation, has received all 
manner of justice from the publisher. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1844. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

We place the Frienpsnir’s Orrerine at the head of 
our list, for various good reasons. It is one of the oldest 
of the prolific though short-lived family of Annuals ; and 
in the present season, it has renewed its youth, like the 
eagles. Frienpsuip’s Orrerine has always been re- 
spectable in literature, as Annuals go; and in this re- 
spect, in 1844, it not only holds its place, but shames 
its fashionable contemporaries; while, in the accomplish- 
ments of plates, printing, and binding, it not only sur- 
passes itself in former years, but rivals them. Some- 
body has happily termed it,“ An old friend with a new 


Juce;” but it is so in the reverse of the sense of the 
‘adage. The size has increased to that happy medium 


between the large and the little, the dumpy short and 


to be our apology to the author. It is too considerable, | ty. gawky tall, that every man of taste prefers in his 


and too good a work, to be slightly treated ; and it has | 


mistress and his editions. The plates are fresh and 


been delayed because we could not slight it, and thought | original, whether in design or engraving ; and some of 


it would well bear keeping. 


The Young Student; or, Ralph and Victor. By Ma- 
dame Guizot. Translated from the French, by Samuel 
Jackson. London: Bogue. 

We are much mistaken if there be not a great falling | 
off in our Juvenile Literature of late years. This is a | 
department in which the French are, or like ourselves | 
were, imagined to excel ; and though French works of | 
this description, even by the best writers, cannot, to an | 
English child or young person, equal those of Mrs. | 
Barbauld or Miss Edgeworth, they are not without merit. 
It does Madame Guizot’s work not one whit credit in our 
eyes, that she was the wife of the Prime Minister of | 
France ; but her history is of the best kind of romance in | 
real life. Her stories, besides being, partly perhaps 


them really fine, as if we were getting back to the palmy 
days of the Annuals, when publishers lost a great deal 
of money, and purchasers laid up, at a cheap rate, some 
exquisite small book plates. All this is but the exter- 
nal decorations ; nor do we so much regard names that 
are in vogue, as what is actually produced. The 
Friend ship’s Offering exhibits a long list of good names; 
and they are not prefixed to bear off rubbish—“ the sweep- 
ings of my desk.” Altogether, it is to be regarded as 
the best Annual of the season, by those who consider 


| literature the charm of these works. Those who want 


only pretty plates, and many of them, had, however, best 
apply at once to the Messrs. Fisher. 

Fisuer’s Drawinc-Room Scrar-Book vor 1844.— 
The Messrs. Fisher possess at all times a command of 


from circumstances, exceedingly popular in her own ! good plates, which enables them in any given year, and 


* And why not tenants also? There being two parties to all bargains, both interests should be represented in settling the 


terms of them.—#. 7. .M. 
VOL. X.— NO. CXX. 
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on the shortest possible notice, to furnish forth an ele- 
gant or splendid Table-book, with the mere addition of 
gay binding and a few harmless rhymes. Of the series of 
rhymes which accompany these, and give them a kind of 
relief, or else perform for them the office of the old 
housekeeper who marshals visiters over the apartments 
of grand show-palaces, we have for some years made 
little account. As a literary work, the Scrap-Book died 
with L. E. L.; never again, we fear, to be resuscitated. 
Mrs. Ellis, the present editress, appears so sensible of 
the trivial nature of her poetical performances in the 
work, that it is needless to make any commentary upon 
the verses which accompany the different plates. The 
Scrap-Book is a work solely of embellishment ; a beau- 
tiful book to be turned over, looked at and admired in 
its season, and returned to for its portraits and a few of 


its scenic pictures. The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, | 


considering its style and equipments, is at all times one 


of the cheapest of the Annuals. The prints in the pre- | 
Wright, an experienced hand in such matters. The 


sent year, if not all new, are abundant in number, and 
tastefully diversified. Of the thirty-six plates, six 
are portraits, the frontispiece being a delicately-en- 
graved likeness of Mrs. Ellis. The other portraits are, 
the Queen of the French ; Queen Adelaide, in the tre- 
mendous head-gear and costume of Queen Elizabeth; the 
late Duke of Sussex ; Talleyrand ; Earl De Grey; and 
Thomas Campbell, author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
who, we are here informed, was, in 1829, chosen Lord 
Provost of the University of Glasgow. Among the 
finest of the other plates are, Poussin’s IZoly Family. 
The vignette is, the Gardens of the Seraglio Palace, with 
groups of Eastern beauties reposing by fountains and 
under embowering trees. One Hour of Joy isa subject 
well adapted to the book—a beautiful girl attired by sis- 
ters, Mrs. Ellis says, for a ball; though, we should guess, 
the marriage altar,and therefore a solemn hour, At least 
the veil seems to intimate that it is a bride we behold 
in that placid and thoughtful richly-dressed maiden. 
Another sweet subject is, a group of girls of different ages, 
gleaning in a rich harvest field. If they be not exactly 
English peasants that the artist presents to us, they are 
pretty innocent-looking girls, well suited to a work of this 
kind, where nature is not held paramount ; and more- 
over, Mrs. Ellis writes her most natural verses upon 
them. Her loyal and ultra-loyal strains in honour of 
the royal personages are such sad hackneyed themes, that 
Mrs. Ellis, if the task irks her, is as much to be pitied 
as if she were the real Poet Laureat. 

As a literary specimen, we give, in another place, the 
verses upon the gleaners alluded to above. 

On the excellent portrait of the late Duke of Sussex, 
albeit it may be more flattering than true, we have a 
set of verses beginning— 

* Illustrious scion of a noble line!” 
anu closing in the same loyal strain. 


Fisner’s JuvENILE Scrap-Book, with sixteen highly- 
finished plates, elegantly bound. There is not much 
in this book, “by Mrs. Ellis,” that requires parti- 
cular notice; but it is externally an elegant book. The 
literature is somewhat heavy and common-place: and 
not in the least attractive to young persons, unless 
they be kiln-dried juvenile utilitarians ; yet it communi- 





Carna, 1ts Scenery, Arcuitecturs, Socta, Hasits, 
&e. Illustrated. Vol. I. Imperial Quarto. Fisher & 
Son.—We class this portion of China Illustrated, under 
the head Annuals, because it comes out at the same 
season, is a highly embellished, and elegantly-bound 
work, and one in every way adapted for either a table- 
book or a gift-book. And after prudent consideration, 
we will say, that if we had but a single guinea to lay 
out on Annuals in the year 1844, our purchase should 
be this same China. It is not merely an elegant book, 
but one of which the literature does not, like that of 
those ephemera, the Annuals, perish in the use. It 
contains much accurate information about the most nu- 
merous and singular human community under the 
canopy of Heaven, By and by we hope the Chinese 
may get the length of thinking the English the most 
extraordinary people in the world: for that will be a 
great step. The letter-press of the work, which is his- 
torical and descriptive, is written by the Rey. G. N. 


drawings are from “ original and authentic sources.” 
They are in general admirable, especially those illus- 
trating manners and costumes; and even the pictures of 
seenery are enlivened by characteristic figures and 
groups. Among the best of the plates, whether in point 
of artistic merit, or as exhibiting the daily life and 
habits of the Chinese, we class the culture and prepara- 
tion of Tea, The worshippers in the Temple of Budha at 
Canton; A raree-show at Sin-Sinchoo,—an exhibition. 
which seems somewhat like the Punch and Judy of Eu- 
rope. Feeding silk-worms, and sorting the cocoons, is an- 
other in which only females are seen; and the interior of 
a Mandarin’s house near Nanking, with a native mer- 
chant exhibiting rich silks for the choice of the Man- 
darin’s lady. This plate gives a high idea of the 
personal charms and air of refinement which dis- 
tinguish ladies of rank in China, and of the luxury 
and splendour by which they are surrounded. The 
Cat Merchants and Tea-dealers, at Tong Chow, the 
port of Pekin, is a clever sketch, and not without truth 
of character; and so is the Rice Sellers and Eaters at a 
military station; and a Dinner Party at a Mandarin’s 
house. But we have already expressed our high opin- 
ion of this as an embellished book, in the way which 
best comes home to “ men’s business and bosoms.” 


Curiosities OF Mopern TRAVEL: a& YEAR-BOOK oF 
ApvENtTuRE. London: Bogue.—This book is the first of 
a projected series for young readers. The plan is excel- 
lent, if not original. It is that of the Rev. Mr. Innes of 
this city, in his valuable little Annual, the Excitement ; 
and is made up of striking incidents, and scraps from 
modern travellers, The extracts are well selected, and 
are not so long as to weary juvenile readers. With its 
many pretty illustrative wood-engravings, and handsome 
binding, the book altogether wears that attractive ap- 
pearance, which must render it an acceptable gift, as 
well as an instructive companion to young folks. 

Tue Complete SurFRAGE ALMANAC FoR 1844. Lon- 
don: Davis & Hasler; Edinburgh: Tait; and all 
Booksellers.—It is proper to keep good objects before 
the public in every honest way. This principle was 
acted on by the Anti-Slavery party; by those who at- 
tempted, and forced the Cheap Postage; and is now em- 


cates some scraps of information, and has some pleasing | ployed by the Anti-Corn-Law League. And here comes 
verses. There is a brief memoir of Cook; and, with the | 4 cheap Almanac which, besides the usual business of 
such publications, contains many apt tabular, and other 
illustrations of the beauties of Class Legislation, the 


description of one or two pictured foreign towns, some 
curiosities of natural history. 
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expense of wars, the amount and manner of increase of 
the National Debt, and other things which ought to be 
constantly kept before the public. This year’s Almanac, 
as it is the first, gives a sketch of the Complete Suffrage 
movement, and of the organization of the Society. The 
publications, besides Newspapers, which advocate the 
Complete Suffrage, were, for some time, only two; the 
Eclectic Review,and Tait’s Magazine ; but another work 
has been begun, entitled the Philanthropist. As a speci- 
men of the new Almanac, we take the following table, 
without pledging ourselves for its accuracy :— 


’ TABLE 

Showing the Amount of Taxes paid Weekly by a Work- 
ing Man who expends 7s. 74d. in the following man- 
ner :— 
2 ounces of tea. 
2 ounces of coffee. 
8 ounces of sugar. } pint of brandy. 
3 lbs. 8 ounces of meat. 1 ounce of tobacco. \ 


The cost of the above, if freed from tithe, corn, eus- 
tom, and excise tax, would not exceed 2s. 4Zd.; while 


7 Ibs. of flour. 
7 pints of ale. ) 





at present the cost is 7s. 74d., being a weekly tax of | 


five shillings and threepence one-eighth of a penny, on 

the poor consumer. 

. ee made by William Wrexland of Birming- 
am. 


COMPARATIVE TAXATION OF ENGLAND AND OTHER 


: COUNTRIES. 
Taxes upon land in England, ................... £1,531,916 
Taxes upon land in Prussia, ..................... 3,999,500 
Taxes upon land in Austria, ..... rusatbebhannad 8,700,000 
Taxes upon land in France,..................... 23,186,760 
Taxes on the people in England,............... 23,186,760 
Taxes on the people in Prussia, .,.............. 3,761,500 
Taxes on the people in Austria, ................ 7,700,000 
Taxes on the people in France, ...............+. 17,423,240 





POETRY OF THE ANNUALS. 

Among the best poems in the Annuals for 1844, are the 
following verses by Barry CornwaLt, on the disastrous 
Retreat from Cabul :— 

Out in the savage mountains, 
Down in the Kyber Pass, 
Women and men, and babes at breast, 
Are mown down like grass. 
From the dawn until the night, 
From the night until the dawn, 
Nought is heard but Death, and curses 
From the wild Affghan. 


They toil through the swampy rivers, 
They struggle amidst the snow ; 

But wherever they turn, a bullet rings, 
And a brave man lieth low. 

In vain the captain cheereth, 
The soldier he fights in vain ; 

By one and one a thousand hearts 
Pour out the red, red rain. 


Oh ! many will mourn in India 
The close of this deadly day ; 
Even now there are dread and trembling hearts 
From Delhi to proud Bombay. 
The wife, in her lonely fortress, 
Keeps watch for the distant drum ; 
And the far-off mother is looking out 
For her boy—who will never come. 


Yet sound, ye brazen trumpets ! 
For through that dark despair 
A glory shines like the lightning 
While it runs through the stormy air. 
There are spirits whom nought can conquer ; 
And foremost of all is one— 
A woman," as brave, as the bravest be, 
Though she buries her bleeding son. 





* Lady Sale. 
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BY LADY E. STUART WORTLEY. 


A presence terrible and sweet 
Must thine be still to me : 

For years I have not dared to greet 
Thy smile, save tremblingly ! 


For years, for years my love hath proved 
Unchanging and the same. 

The same ! no ! More and more I loved, 
As years still went and came. 


Most dear! ’Twas long ago, that first 
Thou mad’st my soul thine own : 

And still the enchanted dream I nursed, 
Unwhisper’d and unknown. 


On earth (where pilgrims still we are, 
Poor children of the dust!) 

Is *t wrong to lavish all this care, 
This over-love and trust ! 


The beauty of thy form and face, 
And of thy kingly mind, 

Must stand th’ excuse that must efface 
The faults they leave behind ! 


So perfect these, I feel, 1 know, 
My soul hath little right, 

To share the mighty bliss and woe 
Of such a passion’s might. 


And yet for years its love hath grown 
Towards full perfection still ; 

And now that soul is all thine own, 
Meek watcher of thy will. 


Thus being thine, must be the boast 
That yet shall courage bring : 

For, O! the heart that loves thee most 
Can be no worthless thing. 


And surely, whatsoe’er it be, 
There it surpasseth all : 

None else so well can worship thee, 
Though none escape thy thrall ! 


LISY’S PARTING WITH HER CAT. 


BY JAMES THOMSON, AUTHOR OF “ THE SEASONS.” 


The dreadful hour with leaden pace approach’d, 
Lash’d fiercely on by unrelenting Fate, 

When Lisy and her bosom Cat must part ; 

For now, to schools and pensive needle doom’d, 


She’s banish’d from her childhood’s undash’d joys, 


And all that pleasing intercourse she kept 

With her grey comrade, which has often sooth’d 
Her tender moments, while the world around 
Glowed with ambition, business, and vice, 

Or lay dissolved in Sleep’s delicious arms, 

And from their dewy orbs the conscious stars 
Shed on their friendship influence benign. 


But see where mournful Pass, advancing slow, 
With outstretch’d tail, casts looks of silent woe 
On melting Lisy, in whose eye the tear 

Stood tremulous, and thus would fain have said 
If nature had not tied her struggling tongue : 
“ Unkind, O, who shall now with fatt’ning milk, 
With flesh, with bread, and fish, beloved of meat, 
Regale my taste ; and at the cheerful fire, 
Ah ! who shall bask me in their down ! 
Who shall invite me to their bed, and throw 
The bed-clothes o’er me in the winter nights, 


When Eurns roars |[—But now, when Lisy ’s gone, 


What is the dull officious world to me f 
I loathe the thought of life 2” 


$il 


Thus plain’d the Cat, 


While Lisy felt, by sympathetic touch, 


These anxious thoughts that in her mind revolved ; 


And, casting om her a desponding look, | 
She enatch’d her to her arms with eager grief, 
And moving, thus began : 


Thou dear companion of my tender years ! 


“©, Cat beloved ! 
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Joy of my youth? that oft has lick’d my hands 
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NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 


With velvet tongue, ne’er stained by mouse’s blood— | ry, yorses of the Annuals, and original verses, occapy 
i > 3 


O, gentle Cat ! how shall I part with thee ? 
How dead and heavy will the moments pass 
When you are not in my delighted eye, 

With Cubi playing, or your flying tail ! 

How harshly will the softest muslin feel, 

And all the silk of schools, while I no more 
Have your sleek skin to soothe my soften’d sense ! 
How shall I eat when you are not beside 

To share the bit ? how shall I sleep 

When I no more your lulling murmurs hear ? 
Yet we must part—so rigid Fate decrees ; 
But never shall your loved idea, dear, 

Part from my soul : and when I first can mark 
The embroider’d figure on the snowy lawn, 
Your image shall my needle keen employ. 
Hark, how I’m called away—a direful sound ! 
I come,I come! But first I charge you all— 
You—you—and you, particularly you, 

O, Mary! Mary ! feed her with the best, 
Repose her nightly in the warmest couch, 

And be a Lisy to her!” 


Having said, 


She set her down, and with her head averse, 
Rush’d to the evil which she could not shun ; 
While a sad mew went knelling to her heart. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


Oh! happy were the days, 
The gleaning days of old, 
When the sun’s unclouded rays 
Shone o’er the fields of gold ; 
When the merry harvest laugh’d 
Beneath the reaper’s smile ; 
And the foaming bowl was quaffed 
To cheer her heart the while ;' 


And childhood gathered flowers, 
While the maiden’s jocund song 

Told how the sunny hours 
So lightly danced along ; 

And we were blithe and gay, 
Sweet sister of my youth. 

Ilow have they passed away, 
Those days of love and truth! 


| so much of our space in the present month, that we are 
| under the necessity of deferring our Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Poetry of 1843 until 1844. The passing year has 
not been remarkable in the annals of English Poetry; 
yet it has left some tokens of the spirit of poesy not 
_ being utterly extinct among the rising generation. A 
_ ratherremarkable Dramatic Poem appeared in Dublin dur- 
_ ing the summer, entitled Judas, a Tragic Mystery, which 
has not, so far as we have yet observed, obtained the 
notice which, from its vigour and originality, it merited. 
The author is named Digby P. Starkey, a name to us 
unknown, but which will yet be known in connexion 
with this production.—The other day, Mr. Moxon pub- 
lished three volumes of dramas, translations, and poems, 
| by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. We hope the poet 
is not a Yankee, as is said, and as the name rather 
imports; for he is worthy of being mother-English. We 
shall hold him in mind.—Mr. Simm’s poems were for- 
merly announced in this Magazine ; and from Mr. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, we lately have a small volume, 
creditable to the classical reputation of his family. 
Nor has the Muse of Scotland been dumb ; though, at 
| present, we can only add to our former lists of poems and 
_ dramas published in England,— 

Tre Power or Association. A Poem in Three Parts. 
By the Rey. J. T. Campbell, Rector of Tilsin; but ap- 
parently not in the most distant way poetically related 
to the author of the Pleasures of Hope. 

Licuter Hours. By an Etonian.—A collection of 
"juvenile compositions, displaying facility of versification, 
_and a cultivated taste. 








oe 


Mr. Maxartt Cricuton.—On the last page of our 
November No., we stated, (following the Edinburgh 
_ Adrertiser,) that Mr. Crichton had retracted the story 

of the aged minister of Lairg and his daughter. The 
Adrertiser had mistaken the subject of Mr. Crichton’s 


'retractation. That story was not retracted. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND HIS DETRACTORS. 

Tue authorship of a short paper in the November Number of this Magazine, has excited a good deal of 
curiosity, and something else,which the Whig Globe, and ultra- Whig Examiner, have been so obliging as to gratify 
—according to the cue they hold in playing their respective parts : that is, by first affirming, and then proving, 
that the offending article is either written by Lord Brougham himself, or by some double or retainer of his. The 
Morning Chronicle has both insinuated and affirmed the same thing. Had the matter gone no farther, we should 
not have felt it necessary to say one word on the subject ; butthe party-writers act to Lord Brougham and others on 
the maxim, “ Throwdirt enough, for some will be sure to stick ;” and this is, unhappily for human nature, too true. 
We therefore owe it as much to Lord Brougham, as to the character of our own publication, to give the assertions 
so unscrupulously made, and ingeniously supported, the most direct, positive, and explicit contradiction ; and to 
assure our readers, that neither has Lord Brougham, nor any friend, or advocate, or double of his, whoever these 
may be, written, or caused to be written, one syllable of that article. The contrary assertion is as erroucous in 
letter as it is malicious in spirit. We trust that this simple fact may tend to open the eyes of all party-writers to 
the manner in which disinterested and impartial lookers-on regard their assaults on Lord Brougham, and others. 
It says ill for the spirit in which journalism is conducted—ill, indeed, for the frankness and generosity of the 
conductors of the metropolitan Whig press, that they appear unable to comprehend that a writer, in attempting to 
point out the shameful injustice done to an illustrious man, and a great benefactor of his species, may have other 
motives than those that spring either from personal, party, or sordid cousiderations. The love of Fair-play—the 
generous impulsive love of justice, has ever been the honourable characteristic on which Englishmen pride them- 
selves. Heaven knows whether or not Lord Brougham has gotten fair-play from the Whig scribes ; who, had he 
still been the ally or champion of their party, would have pursued a very different course. What man has been 
so baited—so disgracefully attempted to be “ written-down,” as one of the greatest men of his age ? 
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REPEAL WITHOUT DISUNION. 


ADDRESSED TO THE INHABITANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 





rn 


“ This is not the eause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but the common interest 
of every man in Britain.”"—Junivs, 





My Countrymen,—As I believe that there is no | from the usual course of nature: if ever there 
circumstance by which you have been more dis- | 


tinguished among the nations of the earth, than by 


your love of fair play, I am induced to address | 


this to you, in the confident hope that when you 
shall have seen the right path, you will not be 
long of following it. 

~ Phat man must surely be dead to all political 
interests, to the social welfare of his countrymen, 
nay, of his fellow-creatures in general, who can 
have witnessed with indifference the great move- 
ment which, for some months past, has been agi- 
tating the sister island from one end to the other. 
Every one sees that this is a movement of no ordi- 
nary character ; for here we have numbers, over- 
whelming numbers, without brawl or confusion ; 
Zeal without violence ; the highest political excite- 
ment without outbreak or revolution, ‘This, too, 
takes place among a people confessedly one of the 
most inflammable in Europe, and which used to be 
remarkable for its quarrelsome and fighting pro- 
pensities. Every age has seen its popular distur- 
bances; its tumults, wars, or revolutions ;—but 
what age but our own has witnessed such a move- 
ment as this? Had any one predicted such an 
event, he would probably have been set down as a 
fool ; for his predictions would have been totally at 
variance with past experience in every country, 
and with the character of this people in particular. 
In truth, what we see is little short of a miracle ; 
and it may well be considered a3 the work of a 
superintending Providence. This order, this peace, 
in the midst of the greatest excitement, has no 
doubt been prepared and assisted by another 
event, itself fully as wonderful as the former ;— 
namely, the sudden reformation in the habits of 
the mass of the people, in refraining from intoxi- 
cating liquors. This reformation, I repeat, itself 
appears a miracle, if we consider, on the one 
hand, the previous habits of the Irish peasantry ; 
their improvidence, their recklessness, their known 
addiction to whisky ; and, on the other, the feeble- 


were @ case where Providence seemed to interfere 
in the affairs of men, surely this is one. 
When, therefore, we consider these two events, 


_ both of them without a parallel in the history of 
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the world, and when we consider how well the one 
assists the other, without being at all intended for 
that purpose, it is impossible to deny that there is 
something in all this worthy of our admiration : 
something which calls upon us deeply to consider 
whether, in this case, the roe populi be not the 
voz Dei, lest, haply, we should be of the number 
of those who fight against God. 

Were I to travel in China, (as perhaps some 
day I may,) and become acquainted with the poli- 
ticians and sages, they would naturally be curious 
to know something of the country from which I 
came ; of that Great Britain whose power they 
have so lately seen and felt, Asa good English- 
man, I should naturally be anxious to do justice 
to my country and countrymen, and would dilate 
upon the influence of Britain abroad, and her 
prosperity at home ; the improved state of her agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce ; her 
science and literature ; her wise laws and institu- 
tions, which had long been the admiration of the 
world, and a model for all other nations. My in- 
quisitive friends, making allowance for national 
partiality, might very naturally suspect that my 
picture was rather highly coloured, and might ply 
me with question upon question, in order to dis- 
cover the real state of things. So long as their 
queries related to Great Britain, I should feel to be 
on safe ground ; and the readiness of my answers, 
andthe confidence of my manner, would assure 
them that I spoke the truth. But one of these 
sages, happening to be a geographer, and having 
heard of such a place as Ireland, might wish to 
know something about it in particular. Here, no 
doubt, I should begin to feel a little confused, and 
should attempt toevade the questions put tome ; for, 
otherwise, I must either give a false statement, (and 


ness of the means whereby so great a change has | from infancy I have been taught to abbor false- 


been effected. A humble priest, assisted only by 


his own energy and the goodness of his cause, has ' said. 


i 


hood,) or seem to contradict all I had previously 
How could I get my Chinese friends to be- 


suddenly converted five millions of men. If ever ‘lieve that Great Britain had long been a highly 
there were an event that looked like a departure | rich, prosperous, orderly, well-governed country, 
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while Ireland, a part of the united empire, had 
been just as remarkable for riot, poverty, and 
crime? I should endeavour, however, as well as I 
could, to explain to them, that Ireland had been 
joined to Great Britain, as a conquered province, 
and, for a long time, had never been considered as 
anything else; that the natives, naturally impa- 
tient of this state, had made repeated, but unsuc- 
cessful rebellions, in the course of which, the greater 
part of the landed property of the country had 
been confiscated in favour of their conquerors, 
who continued to reside in England; that thus, 
Ireland had long been excluded from the pale of 
the English constitution ; and although, of late 
years, more justice had been done towards her, yet 
that she still continued to be really governed by 
Great Britain, not by herself. Whether my 
Chinese philosophers would understaad this, or 
whether, rather, they would conclude that al! my 
praises of England, and of its constitution, had 
heen ill-founded, the result of national partiality, 
I shall not pretend to determine. 

What is the grand secret of the prosperous state 
of Great Britain? In one word, self-government. 
What is the grand cause of the wretchedness of 
Ireland? The being governed as a conquered 
people. It signifies not to Ireland how excellent 
the government of Great Britain may have been 
for itself; nay, it is probable, that had the govern- 
ment of England been worse, 7. ¢., more despotic, 
Treland would have been much better off. Despot- 
ism, at all events, is equal: not so liberty; for 
though a man, or a state, may like liberty for 
himself, it by no means follows that he likes it for 
others. None are greater sticklers for liberty than 
the whites of Carolina, but, at the same time, none 
are more determined to maintain slavery. The 
only hope for the American slave lies in the estab- 
lishment of a powerful despotism, which would 
raise the black man asa counterpoise to the white. 
Who is the best friend of the Russian serfs? who 
has done most for their emancipation, and for the 
improvement of their condition? who but the Au- 
tocrat himself. On the other hand, were ever 
masters more cruel than the free-born Spartans of 
old?) But when the tyrant Nabis took Lacedemon, 
and upset the free constitution, he instantly set the 
slaves at liberty. It is also allowed (what is very 
much in point) that the provinces of the Roman 
world were better governed under the emperors 
than under the republic ; and, about the middle of 
last century, the Corsicans, to get rid of the iron 
yoke of their republican masters the Genoese, of- 
fered the sovereignty of their island to the King of 
Prussia. 

These reflections and examples are brought for- 
ward to show, that the excellence of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, for itself, tells nothing in 
favour of Ireland, so long as the latter is excluded 
from the pale of the constitution. But an aristo- 
cratical government, like that of England, espe- 
cially in times past, is perhaps, of all governments, 
the most prone to oppress a conquered province, 
such as Ireland, For this there are two causes: 
first, the limited number of the ming body, and 
hence the great interest which eacy; nember has in 
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tvrannizing over 2 subject people ; secondly, the 
divided responsibility. Were the ruling power 
really popular in its nature, the responsibility, no 
doubt, would be still more divided and diluted ; 
but then, the interest of each ruler would be the 
least possible ; and were the government despotic 
and monarchical, though the interest in oppression 
might be more concentrated, yet the moral respon- 
sibility would be so likewise. For these reasons, 
it seems probable that a government such as that 
of Great Britain, particularly during the last cen- 
tury, when aristocracy so much prevailed, is 
likely to weigh heavier upon a conquered pro- 
vince, than any other form of rule whatsoever. 

And does not the history of Ireland amply con- 
firm this result? It would be no easy matter to 
select from the annals of the world an instance of 
more determined, persevering, long-continued, and 
shameless injustice, than has been exercised by 
Great Britain towards that unhappy country. But 
it may be said, this is allowed on all hands. We 
confess that Ireland has been treated most un- 
justly ; but such is not the case in our times. 
Now, at all events, Ireland is admitted within the 
pale of the Constitution: for, since the Union, 
Ireland sends 100 members to the Imperial Par- 
liament ; and since Catholic Emancipation, Irish- 
men of every persuasion may obtain a seat in the 
Legislature. No doubt, Catholic Emancipation 
was a most important measure, not only because 
it removed a badge of slavery, an odious inequa- 
lity, and a perpetual source of disaffection, but 
also because, for the first time, it introduced Ire- 
land to a share in the general government. So 
long as Protestants—that is a small minority, a 
mere faction—-were alone eligible to the Imperial 
Parliament, it was absurd to say that Ireland was 
represented in that Assembly. Accordingly, since 
that change, Ireland has begun to feel her power, 
and to demand with a stronger voice equality of 
rights. 

England has already gone too far in the career 
of concession, as it is called, to allow of its stopping 
short of full and complete justice. There were 
but two ways of treating Ireland. One was to 
maintain unimpaired the old system of supremacy 
on the one hand, subjection on the other ; com- 
prising penal laws, Catholic disabilities, and the 
whole machinery of oppression: the other was en- 
tire emancipation and equality with Great Britain. 
Between these two there is no middle course. 

If you are so unfortunate as to possess slaves, 


either keep them as they are, or else free them 


completely ; but do not allow them just to feel the 
sweets and the power of liberty, if you do not mean 
to give it them entirely. In this way, you only 
rouse the desires, but do not satisfy them ; you 
make them discontented and unhappy, having nei- 
ther the absence of thought and of care, which is 
the only felicity of slaves; nor the dignity of in- 
dependence, which belongs to the state of freedom. 
And do not expect gratitude, unless your benefit 
be full and unconditional. You give your slave a 
half freedom, and suppose that he will ever be 
bound to you for it; but you are deceived. Had 
you kept him as a slave, and treated him well, he 
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would have been grateful for your kindness ; had | and weighs it down to the earth. Why does per- 


you freed him entirely, he would have blest you 
as his benefactor ; but by making him half-slave, 
half-freeman, you render him more indignant 
against you for the power which you still retain 
over him, than grateful for the liberty which you 
have conferred. Thus it is that Ireland, in spite 
of the concessions of England, or rather on ac- 
count of them, has become more exacting than ever, 
each new concession rousing the hope of another ; 


hausted, and equality shall succeed to dependence. 

But it may be said, does not Ireland now enjoy 
equality ? Is she not represented in parliament by 
105 members? and are not Roman Catholics put 
on a par with Protestants? What more would she 
have? 


liament now sit for six months or more in the year, 


_ often to little purpose?) Why are days and nights 


‘ 


} 
| 


land, Ireland. 


spent in unprofitable discussion, til! members and 
the public become alike weary and disgusted ? 


| Why is night turned into day, summer into win- 


ter? The answer is the same to all, Ireland, Ire- 
By attempting to legislate for all 


the affairs of Ireland, local and general, as well as 


'W CO those of Great Britain, the imperial parliament 
and so it will ever be until concession shall be ex- | 


Is it, then, really maintained, that a representa- | 


tion of 105 members in the imperial parliament 
is adequate to the government of Ireland, local as 
well as general? Let us consider that, by the last 
census, the population of Ireland is rather more 


being above eight millions, the other below sixteen 
millions ; so that were representation according to 
population, England sending 500 members, Ireland 
ought to return, at least, 250. 
only 105; is this, then, equality ? Were these 105 
members to sit alone, they might constitute an 
adequate representation ; but, in reality, they are 
swamped by the 553 members returned by Great 
Britain, who, along with them, make up the House 
of Commons. In such a case, the representation 
of Ireland is miserably inadequate. 

There seem to be but two ways in which this 
serious inequality can be remedied. 


rial parliament ; or, you may allow Ireland to have 
a parliament of its own. 

To the first of these expedients there are great 
objections. First, the present House of Commons 
is already quite numerous enough ; and the addi- 
tion of 150 members would render it a very un- 
manageable body. Secondly, the imperial parlia- 
ment is already oppressed with the load of Irish 
affairs ; and were 150 more Irish members to be 


has involved itself in a labyrinth, out of which 
there is no issue; and though it sweat and toil till 
members nearly die of exhaustion, yet it cannot 
get through its duty. Thus experience has shown 
that it has assumed a task which it cannot per- 
form; and therefore the sooner it get rid of part 
of the burden, the better for itself, as well as for 
all concerned. Let any man look back upon the 
parliamentary history of this country for many 
years past, and observe how large a share of the 
time of the Houses of Lords and Commons has been 


devoted to the affairs of Ireland, and then let him 
than half that of England and Wales, the one_ 


say whether these affairs are not enough to employ 


a separate legislature. In its present state, the 


But she returns | 


You may in- | 
crease the number of Irish members in the impe- | 


imperial parliament is like a boy with too heavy 
a weight upon his back, who still is unwilling to 
be assisted, lest he should be robbed of his treasure ; 
so he totters and totters along, and arrives, weary 
and exhausted, at his journey’s end, 

But, secondly, not only would the parliament 
in London be freed from a heavy burden, but it is 
probable that the peculiar affairs of Ireland would 
be much better understood, and much better man. 


aged by a local than by a central government, 


composed, for the most part, of persons who know 
little more of Ireland than they do of Hungary. 
How is it to be supposed that men who are sufti- 
ciently occupied by their own affairs, and whose 


'minds are moulded on what they see around them, 


introduced, it would, perhaps, be impossible to get | 


through the business of the House in any reason- 
able time ; especially when we consider that the 
Irish are renowned for their oratorical propensi- 


ties. Thirdly, it seems unnecessary to withdraw | 


so many men from their own country, and from 
their local duties, to spend half the year in London, 
when the desired object may be better obtained by 
a local legislature. Lastly, it is doubtful whether 
this plan would satisfy the Irish, who seem, above 


all things, desirous of a local existence and some | 


local independence. Nothing remains, then, but 
the expedient of a local parliament ; and to this, 
accordingly, we look as the grand remedy for the 
ills of Ireland. 

The advantages to be expected from such an in- 
stitution are numerous and important. 

First, it is evident that the imperial parliament 
would thus be freed at once from a heavy load, a 
huge ineubus, which hampers all its movements, 


i 


| 





should have either time, inclination, or sufficient 
impartiality, to judge of the interests, and consult 
the feelings of a people whom, perhaps, they have 
never visited, not even for a few short weeks? 
How many members of both Houses have travel- 
led over half the continent, but have never paid 
one fleeting visit to an island in their immediate 
vicinity, of more importance to England than the 
empire of all the Indies! And here it is necessary to 
observe, that a man may know England well, and 
be very ignorant of Ireland: for the English and 
Irish differ as widely in their character, as the 
state of the one country differs from that of the 
other. The difference of religion alone is an in- 
superable obstacle to a perfect fusion of the two 
countries. So long as Ireland remains Roman 
Catholic, there can never be a complete union be- 
tween it and Great Britain; and of this England 
seems to have been well aware: for during a long 
period, all political existence, nay almost any ex- 
istence at all, was denied to Roman Catholies, and 
a small minority of Protestants were said to con- 


| stitute Church and State. 


If any proof were necessary of the inadequacy 
of the parliament in London to legislate for all 
the local inte- «ts of a country so different in many 
respects as li..gnd is from England, we need only 
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turn to the many bungling attempts at legislation 
which have of late years disgraced the statute- 
book wherever Ireland was concerned. L ook,fr 
instance, to the Irish Poor Law. Poor Laws, it 
was said, are good, and even necessary in Eng- 
land ; particularly the New Poor Law. Let us, 
then, apply the same to Ireland: and what has 
been the consequence? A most signal failure, as 
we all see: a failure arising from the lamentable 
ignorance of English legislators on all matters 
relative to the sister island: a failure which has 
been one cause of the present agitation. It was. 
evident to the least clear-sighted, that a parliament 
which could pass such a law was totally unfit to 
legislate for the local affairs of Ireland. 

Having shown that a local legislature in Ireland 
would both be a great relief to the over-burthened 
imperial parliament, and, also, in general, that it 
would be a great boon to Ireland itself, the case 
might be considered complete. But there are two 
circumstances in particular which deeply concern 
that island, and on which a local legislature would 
have an immense influence, namely, Absenteeism — 
and the Tenure of Land. On these, therefore, I 
shall offer a few observations. 

All, I believe, who have written on the state of | 
Ireland, with one solitary exception, have agreed | 
in ranking Absenteeism among its principal evils. | 
It surely required no great acuteness to perceive, | 
that the habitual absence of a great part of the | 

| 





landed proprietors from the country whence they 
draw their rents, must, on many accounts, be a 
very serious inconvenience. First, there is the evil | 
of the rents being spent abroad, and not at home; 
in London or Paris rather than in Dublin and the | 
provinces; whereby the country is deprived of a | 
rich home-market, one of the greatest sources of | 
prosperity. Secondly, by the absence of the land- | 
lords, the country has been deprived of all those | 
benefits which may be supposed, or which, at least, | 
ought to flow from a resident gentry ; benefits in | 
the way of agricultural improvements, employ- | 
ment of domestic servants, and of out-door labour- 
ers in gardens, pleasure-grounds, and embellish- | 


ments ; as well as of all that moral improvement, | 
countenance, and protection, which the country | 
people may expect from a proprietor who lives | 
alwaysamongthem. Instead of this, the peasant- | 
ry have been handed over to the tender mercies | 
of the agent or middleman ; persons who have no | 
permanent interest in the soil ; who are neither | 
proprietors, nor have the feelings of such; and | 
whose only object is to squeeze the last drop out of | 
the orange. These evils, which depend upon Ab- 

senteeism, are so great and so palpable, that, except | 
one individual, no one seems to deny them. One 
author indeed, and of no mean reputation, nay, a | 
first-rate political economist, a member of the | 
Institute of France, has written to prove that 
these evils are imaginary ; that far from being 
a drawback, Absenteeism is rather an advantage. 
Ask the tradesman of the West End; ask Messrs. 
Gunter, Hoby, Howell and James, whether it 
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would be of no odds to them if the aristocracy 
were to desert London for Dublin ; the banks of 
the Thames for those of the Liffey? Ask the far- 
mers and market-gardeners around the metropolis, 
whether the great and near market of London is 
of no use to them; and when they shall answer, 
None, then may we believe that a rich home market 
in Ireland would be no advantage to that country, 

But this, though a real evil, is small as compared 


_with the other evils connected with Absenteeism ; 


and in particular, the system of land-letting, the 
crying enormity of Ireland. To this, then, we shall 
now direct our attention. Of all the cirewmstan- 


_ces which affect the condition of the agricultural 


population, that is, the great majority of most 
nations, none can be compared in importance with 
the nature of the tenure of land. Even under a 
despotic government which respects property, and 
is free from glaring oppression, a country may be 
tolerably happyand prosperous, provided the tenure 
of land be favourable to the peasantry ; while under 
a constitutional monarchy, the people may be poor 
and miserable if land be possessed or held in a 
different manner. It may now be considered as 
established by a wide experience, that nothing is 
more favourable to the peasantry of any country 
than a facility of acquiring landed property. It 
has been found that wherever the peasantry are, 
in general, possessors of land, there prudence, eco- 
nomy, and foresight prevail; and so far from 
favouring the undue multiplication of human 
beings, it is seen that the possession of land is one 
of the strongest checks to over-population. No 
doubt the facility of obtaining a settlement so far 
tends to encourage early and imprudent marriages ; 
but, on the other hand, the habits produced by 
property, the prudence, the foresight, the fear of 
alling in the world, which arise from possessing 
something, the desire of more, which only requires 
a beginning to become a passion, these do more than 
counterbalance the causes which tend in an oppo- 
site direction. And this I conceive to be proved 
by a wide experience. First, observe the great 
kingdom of France, where a vast body of the 


| peasantry is possessed of land, whose condition has 
| certainly very much improved since the Revolu- 


tion, and where population increases very slowly 
as compared with England and many other coun- 
tries. Next look to Belgium, and in particular to 
Flanders, where the peasantry have long been 
possessors of land, and where the high state of 
cultivation and the comfortable condition of the 
labourers are alike notorious. Turn, then, to 
Norway, of which we have a minute account in 
the interesting work of Mr. Laing, who spent a 
considerable time in that country, and who bears 
ample testimony to the happy state of the agricul- 
tural population, as connected with the general 
diffusion of landed property. From Norway we 
may proceed south to those parts of Germany, 
such as Baden and Wurtemberg, where the pea- 
santry possess land, and enjoy a degree of comfort 
that is quite remarkable ;* and to Switzerland, 
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* Foran account of the happy condition of the peasantry in Wurtemberg, and their prudent habits, see in particular the 
notes to Mr, Combe's Constitution of Man, 
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the country, par excellence, of peasant proprietors, 
no less distinguished for their independence of 
mind than for the neatness of their dwellings and 
general prosperity. Lastly, we may cross the 
Alps, and compare the condition of the peasantry 
in Tuscany, where they possess land, with that of 
the rural population in other parte ef Italy, such 
as Lombardy and the Papal States, where they do 
not, and every one must allow the difference to 
be greatly in favour of the former. These facts, 
nnd many more, go to prove our assertion, that the 


greatest of all blessings to a country is the general | 


possession of land by the peasantry.* 

But it may be thought by some, and, indeed, it 
has often been said, that the very country we are 
now considering tends to refute all this. Is not land 
very much divided in Ireland; and is not that sub- 
division universally considered as one main cause 
of the poverty and misery of the people? Is, then, 


land so divided in Ireland? Are the peasantry in | 


general possessors of a portion of the soil? Very 
far from it, There is probably no country in 
Europe where landed property is so concentrated. 
Farms, no doubt, holdings, are amazingly subdi- 
vided; but holdings are not property. What! 
would you compare the existence of an Irish cot- 
tat-tenant, holding his ground on a rack-rent, (for 
£8 per acre is not unfrequently paid,) and liable 
to be turned out of house and home on non-pay- 
ment, with an independent proprietor labouring on 
his own account, and having nothing to pay to any 
one? How can you expect, in the former, that 
foresight, prudence, and economy, which dis- 
tinguish the latter? The one is certain of some- 
thing, which, therefore, he fears to lose, and hopes 
to improve, and can improve, because all he gains 
is his own; the other has nothing to rely on, and 
has no hopes of bettering his condition: for a 
heavy rent bows him down to the earth ; so he be- 
comes reckless as those who have little to fear and 
nothing to hope. Therefore, the argument against 


the possession of land by the peasantry, derived | 
ticable, anything unexampled in this? Absur- 
_dity there certainly is none; for it is generally 


from the supposed example of Ireland, is utterly 
and entirely fallacious. 

Next to the possession of land, the best tenure, 
undoubtedly, is that of farms held on leases of con- 


siderable duration, and let by the proprietor, directly, 


not by some middleman, who is himself but a 
tenant, occupying a precarious position, and inter- 
ested in extracting the utmost penny from his 
unfortunate sub-tenant. And now, to return to 
the point in hand. What I maintain is, that this 
system of sub-letting has arisen, in great part, 
from Absenteeism, and that the institution of a lo- 
cal legislature in Ireland would greatly tend to do 
away with this, as well as the other evils of Ab- 
sentecism. For, in that case, landed proprietors 
would find themselves obliged to reside more in 
Treland, in order to keep up their political influence. 
They would also be inclined to do so, from the 
wish for that political distinction which is the na- 
tural object of the ambition of a landed aristocracy, 
and which many might look for in Ireland, who 





could not expect to be remarked on the wide arena 
of Great Britain. A local legislature which would 
raise the importance of Ireland, give her an inde- 
pendent existence, and open up a new sphere for 
the natural and praiseworthy ambition of her son&, 
is then the only remedy for those great evils, Ab+ 
senteeism, and an execrable tenure of land. 

But, it may be said, would you sever the empire 
in twain? What! Tear asunder this goodly fabric, 
which has been reared and preserved by the wis- 
_dom of ages, and which is the wonder of the whole 
earth ? Would you reduce England, as the Journal 
des Debats says, to the level of a third-rate power? 
_Can anything be more absurd than the idea of two 
_ independent legislatures, an imperium in imperto, 
' one sitting in London, the other in Dublin, and, 
perhaps, waging a war of tariffs, if not a more 
deadly warfare, one with another ? 

Softly, softly, my worthy countrymen, you go 
too fast: I follow you with difficulty. If it were 
impossible for Ireland to possess a separate legisla- 
ture without severing the empire in two, then, in- 
deed, great as are the present evils of that country, 
we should be obliged to bear them, or look for some 
other remedy, or, at least, some palliative. But, 
fortunately, we are not reduced to that alternative. 
_No one supposes, at least I do not suppose, that 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland must 
_be dissolved when the latter shall enjoy a local 
legislature. Have you never heard of a Feperat 

Union? Why should not Ireland possess a parlia- 
ment for its own local affairs exclusively, and 
yet continue to send representatives to the imperial 
parliament in London, where affairs common to 
the whole empire may be debated? I do not pro- 
| pose any change in the constitution of the latter. 
Ireland may send, as now, its 105 members to the 





| 
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general senate of the nation, and thus the legisla- 
tive union, as well as the union of the crowns, 


may be maintained, and Great Britain and [reland 
be still an united kingdom. 
Is there anything absurd, anything imprac- 


admitted that, in every well-governed state, there 
ought to be local institutions and local authorities 
as well as one general and central. Indeed, if 
England be more free and better governed than 


' most other countries, if the people be distinguished 
| for their public spirit and their practical acquain- 


tance with public affairs, it is owing principally 
to the prevalence of the local system as opposed to 
the central, which predominates in France, Prus- 
sia, and most of the continental States. Local 
institutions are the safe-guards of real liberty, its 
cradle in infancy, its fortress when older grown ; 
while centralization leads insensibly but infallibly 
to despotism. Is there anything impracticable in 
this proposed Federal Union? Nothing, certainly, 
unless Ireland be a country too ignorant and de- 
graded to aliow of its managing even its own local 
affairs. Some difficulty there may be in 

exactly the limits of the local and the general 
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* The reader who should wish to see an ample body of facts bearing upon this point, will do well to consult the first volume 
of Alison on Population, 
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t be maintained that this 
: for what has been done 
5 less practised in legislation 
n cae be done again. Look at 
great American Union. Do we not there see 

: aa iwenty States, some of them as extensive 
d,¢ach possessing its own local legisla- 

~ ture, and all sending representatives to the general 
' congress at Washington? And, I would ask, is 


the excellence of the principles on which it is 
built? Again, look nearer home; look at Switzer- 
land, where the federal system has long prevailed, 
and has maintained at once national independence 
in the midst of powerful neighbours, and national 
prosperity in spite of natural obstacles. 


force, applies to Holland, which formerly was a 
confederacy of free states, and which brave@ at 
guce the fury of Spain and the fury of the ocean. 
And should it be said, these examples are all 
drawn from republics, and what may do in a 
republic might not suit a monarchy, I would refer 
to the united kingdom of Sweden and Norway, 
where each country possesses and thrives under its 
own legislature. 

These observations and examples must, I think, 
convince you, my Countrymen, that the plan pro- 
posed is neither absurd, impracticable, nor unex- 
ampled. 


But you may persist, and say, Did not Ireland | 


once possess a parliament? Andfrom the experience 


not the success of this union a striking proof of | 
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The same | 
observation, and in some respects with greater | 
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on opposite principles. But bad as was the com- 
position of the old lrish House of Commons, it 
still had bright moments ; moments when, roused 
by the voice of Grattan, it asserted its indepen- 
dence, tore asunder the fetters of party and the 
trammels of sect, and showed itself a dignified and 
truly national assembly. 

With regard to the case of Scotland, which it is 
attempted to assimilate with Ireland, we must 
remember that there is some difference between a 
country which, at the time of union contained but 
about one million of people, and even now contains 
but two and a half, and another which comprises 
upwards of eight millions of souls. It must also be 
borne in mind that the characters of the Scotch and 
English are much more similar than those of the 
Irish and English, and hence their wants and feel- 
ings more alike; and what is very important, 
tliat the Scotch and English agree or nearly agree 


in religion, while the English and Irish differ. 
| This circumstance alone would render the perfect 





fusion of the two former possible, that of the latter 
impossible. 

But even between Scotland and England the 
fusion is far from complete. Though Scotland 
consented to give up its national legislature, yet it 
retained all its other local institutions ; its body of 


civil and criminal law, its courts, its jury, and the 


whole system of the administration of justice, 
different from those of England ; its own ecclesi- 


_astical establishment, and its mode of paying the 


clergy, utterly different from that prevalent in 


| England; its own system of relieving the poor, 


of its proceedings, are we authorized in supposing | 
that the revival of such an institution would be | 


advantageous to the empire at large, or even to 


Ireland itself? or has it been found that Scotland | 


liament; and if Scotland thrives without its own 
legislature, why may not Ireland ? 
are a shrewd people, and sufficiently attentive to 

4 their interests, and have we ever heard them de- 

; mand a repeal of the Union ? 

: True it is that Ireland did possess a parliament ; 
but what sort of a body was it? Was it a fair 
representation of the whole people, without distinc- 
tion of sect or party? Far, very far otherwise. 
{t was composed exclusively of Protestants ; that 
is, it represented a small minority only of the na- 
tion, a minority at variance with the great majority, 
and which held and wished to maintain the ascen- 
dancy over it. Knowing itself to depend on a small 


has fared the worse since it gave up its local par-_ 


The Scotch | 


and its plan of parochial education. Al these did 
Scotland retain; and therefore, when it parted 
with its legislature, it did not merge its existence 
in that of England, but maintained an independent 
position. Not to mention that the representation 
of Scotland in the imperial parliament is more 
ample than that of Ireland, 45 members before 


the Reform Bill, and 53 after, bearing a larger pro- 


portion to the population of Scotland than 100 or 
105 to that of Ireland. 

The example of Scotland, then, so far from 
proving that Ireland should be content to be con- 
sidered as a part, a mere appendage of England, 
proves exactly the contrary. 

And now, my Countrymen, I have done. I 


have, as I conceive, touched upon the principal 


points of this great question ; 


minority only, and fearing the power of the mass, | 


composed of Roman Catholics, it naturally courted 
a support without, the support of Great Britain. 


rapidly, no doubt, 
as the nature of this mode of publication demands, 
for I do not profess to write a book ; but if I have 
succeeded in proving that the idea of a federal 
union between Great Britain and Ireland is neither 


absurd nor impracticable, that it would prove a 


Thus the Irish parliament became the mere tool of remedy for the principal ills of Ireland, and heal 


the English ministry, a convenient instrument for | 
keeping Roman Catholics in subjection. Between 
such a body as this and one composed of the. 
representatives of all the community, there is no | 
analogy ; nor can any argument be drawn from | 
the conduct, or rather misconduct, of such an 
assembly, against the institution of another founded 
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the wounds of centuries, without severing the em- 
pire,—that, in short, it would be Repeal without 
_ Disunion, ‘then I must conclude that you will 
adopt it; for I have too strong a belief in your 
fairness to suppose that you will refuse justice to 
Ireland, when it is proved to be justice, especially 


when it can be done without injury to yourselves. 
G. KR, 


Printed by Witusan Tait, 107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
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